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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In preparing this new edition of the Grammatical Exer- 
cises^ the attention of the Editor has been chiefly directed 
to the improvement of the English. It has always ap. 
peared to him that the greatest difficulties which yomig 
pupils experienced in reading this valuable school-book 
arose from many of the sentences not having been literally 
translated ; particularly where the idiom of the English 
language di£fers materially from that of the Latin. Two 
methods of remedying this defect suggested themselves^ 
but both liable to very obvious objections^ — either to sub- 
stitute an entirely new translation^ or to improve the old. 
A middle course has been adopted. The former transla- 
tion has in every instance been retained^ and along with it 
a strictly literal interpretation of all those words and clauses 
which seemed likely to present any difficulty to the youth- 
ful mind has been given, and placed within parentheses. 
The English words for which there are no corresponding 
terms in the Latin column have been put within brackets. 
The sentences, as far as was practicable, have been traced 
to the original authors from whom they are taken ; some er- 
rors which existed in former editions have been corrected ; 
and a few changes introduced^ which, it is hoped^ will be 
found to be improvements. The tense, which has bitherto 
occupied the place of the future subjunctive, and the ex- 
amples belonging to it, have been transferred to the indica- 
tive mood, under the name of the fiiture-perfect. The 
phraseology of the Rules of S'^ivXax. Yi-aa Xsk^cl tso^sskS 
more ample and uniform, and m ^tci!& vDsX«as«^ '^stf 
correct rules have been substituted. 

Edikbuhgh Academy, September \«aa- 



PREFACE. 



These Grammatical Exercises^ at first composed by 
the ingenious Mr Turner^ Master of the Free School in 
Stamford in England^ under the title of '^ Exercises to 
the Accidence^" &c. being so well known to most school- 
masters^ and so favomrably received by them^ we shall not 
need to spend our own^ or the reader's time^ in superflu- 
ous commendations of them. All that we judge incum- 
bent upon us in this preface is, briefly to point out the 
several uses to be made of them, and to account for the 
method into which we have now reduced them in this 

edition. 

• • • • ' • 

That the scholar may with the greater ease and readi- 
ness render those examples into good Latin, he must ob- 
serve these things following : 

1. Nouns are generally put in the nominative case sin- 
gular (unless where the singular is not in use), and ad- 
jectives and pronouns in the masculine gender. 

2. As to the genders of substantive nouns, he must have 
recourse to the general rules concerning them, set down 
in the Rudiments under each declension ; but he is to ob- 
serve, that such words as vary from the general rules are 
marked, when there is occasion, with m. for masculine,/, 
for feminine, and n. for neuter. 

3. Verbs are put in the present of the infinitive mood, 
dther active or passive, as the examples require them. 

4. The four coi\jugations are distinguished from one ano- 
ther by the characteristic vowels, a, e, «cA \,\«Sss«. t^Nssi 
the infinitive ; but because \jo\5a. «eKttxA «\^ "^^^^^^^^ 
before re, we have cUatii\ga\^ed X\i\% \^v^^ "; ^ 
by ^vLtiisx^ the mark of a %\iot\. vjX^ai^^ i^qon^ e> 



° PREFACE. 

except in examples printed in smaller characters^ which 
are not designed to be taught till such time as the scho- 
lar is supposed tolerably capable to distinguish them with- 
out any such mark. 

5. Tnese words which directly belong to each rule^ and 
wherein the force of the example lies^ are put in different 
characters from the rest of the sentence. 

6. The small figures set before yerbs^ show that the verb 
is to be put in the tense marked with that number in the 
first part ; and the literal numbers refer to the rules^ or 
the notes subjoined to them^ in the second part. 

Finally^ the tenses^ rules^ and examples^ distinguished 
by these marks [^*1 prefixed^ and in this edition gene- 
rally printed in smaller characters^ are to be omitted at the 
firsts and learned aftorwards^ when thet master shall see 
conyenient. 

There may be also a distinction made of the rules that 
are not so marked^ b^^ning with the easiest first ; as 
rule I, II, III, X, XI, XIV, XV, XVI, XIX, XXVII, 
XXVIII, XXXI, XXXIX, XLIV, XLV, XLVII, 
omitting all along examples having relatives in them ; 
then going to rule VI, VII, VIII, &c. then the examples 
having rdatives in them, omitted before, afterwards to 
the rest. But this is proposed wiUi all due deference to 
the judgmeiit and disoretion of the learned master. 



'^«M%%» «M».» 



^ W«# 



GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES, 

PART I. 

EXAMPLES OF VERBS IN ALL THE MOODS 
* AND TENSES. 



To make the examples in Latin> the scholar must know 
these things following : 

1 . That the word coming before the verb is the nomi- 
native case to it. 

2. That the word following the verb active or depo- 
nent^ without any sign^ must be in the accusative case. 

3. That OF is the sign of the genitive case^ to and for 
of the dative. 

4. What case to put after each preposition.* 

5^ How to make the verb agree with the nominative 
(Rule II.) ; and the participle, or other acyective, with 
the substantive (R. i.) 

Let it be observed, that the nominative case of the first 
and second person is seldom expressed in Latin ; and that 
iLLE is likewise often understood. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

1) PRESENT TENSE. 



I praise thee; Thou art prais- 
ed 1w me. 

Thou desirest wisdom ; Wis- 
dom is desired by thee. 

God governs the world ; The 
world is governed by God. 



Ego laudare tu ; Tu 
laudari a igo. 

Tu expetere sapientU 
a; Sapientia ex^a a tu. 

Deus gubemare mun~ 
dU9 ; Mutv4u» ^g:&»5sc«asrv 

\a Deus. 



• &e Hudiments, Rulea of Syiv\A%,^^>^'^^'l^'>'^'^'»^^ 
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GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES. 



We write letters ; Letters are 
written by us. 

You get riches ; Riches are 
gotten by you. 

All [men] blame ungrateful 
[persons] ; The ungrateful are 
Uamedby alL 

Deponent 

I confess. 

Thou deservest praise. 
The Sim rises. 
We apjree to thee. 
You forget iiguries. 
Men die. 



Ego scribere litera ; 
Litera scribi a ego. 

Tu parare divitiae ^ 
Divitiae parari a tu, 

Omnis culpare ingra- 
tus; Ingratus cvlpaii ab 
omnis. 

Verbs, 

Ego j&tteri. 

Tu mereri laus. 

Sol oriri. 

Ego assentiri tu, 

Tu obliyisci injuria. 

Homo mori. 

When a qaestion is asked, the nominatiye case in English 
is placed after the verb, or the sign of the verb.* 



Dost thou praise me ? 
Am I praised by thee ? 

Do I not praise thee? Art 

thou not praised by me ? 

• 

Dost thou desire wisdom? 
Is wisdom desired by thee ? 

Dost thou not desire wis- 
dom? Is not wisdom desired 
by thee? 

Does Grod govern the world ? 
Is the world governed by 
God? 

Does not God govern the 
world? Is not the world go- 
verned by God ? By whom is 
the woxld governed ? 



Aniu(tune)\sLU.daiTe ego? 
An ego (egone) laudarl 
a tuf 

Annon (nonne) lau- 
dare tu ? Annon (jionne) 
laudari a ego ? 

An tu (tune) expetere 
sapientiaT An sapiens 
tia expeti atu? 

Annon expetere sapl- 
entia ? Nonne {annon) 
sapientia expeti a tu? 

An Deu8 gubemare 
mundus ? An mundus 
gubemari a Deus, 

Nonne Deus guber- 
nare mundus? Annon 




mundus gubemari a 
Deus? A quis guber-. 
nan miigydui? 
And 9o oDf if the master see occaa\oQ« 



f^j^^ an inteiTC^ative particle s as, VTKo toHles 



INDIGATIVB MOOD. 
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Deponent Verbs. 



Dost thou confess ? Dost 
thou not confess ? 

Do I deserve praise ? Do I 
not deserve praise ? 

Does the sun rise ? Does not 
the sun rise ? &c 



iVfim tu fateri ? Jn- 
non tu fateri ? 

An ego {egone) merer! 
laus ? Annon ego mereri 
lau8? 

An sol oriri? Nonne 
«o/oriri? &c. 



IMPERFBGT TENSE. 



2) 

It refen to a certain past time, signifying a tiling which 
was then doing, or present and unfinished : Or it speaks of a 
thing as present at some certain time past. 



I wrote (did write) letters 
then ; I^etters were then writ- 
ing by me. 

At what time thou soughtestt 
for me; I was sought for by 
thee. 

When Numa held the king- 
dom ; When the kingdom was 
held by Numa. 

At that age we gave our 
minds (endeavour) to learning ; 
you always gave your minds 
(endeavour) to play. 

While the fields did flourish. 



Ego tunc scribere /i- 
tera ; Litera tunc scribi 
a ego. 

Quis tempus (R. uuii.) 
tu quaerere ego; Ego 
quaeri a tu. 

Uhi Numa obtinere 
regnum; Ubi regnumob* 
tineri a Numa. 

Ego isthuc (R. lxvi.*) 
aetas dare opera literae ; 
tu semper dare opera 
lusus, 

Dum arvum florere. 



Deponent Verbs. 



I was glad so long as thou 
didst follow virtue, and so long 
as he rever^ced bis parents. 

Whilst we hunted hares^ you 
followed^ they talked in the 
mean time. 



Ego laetari^ doT^ec tu 
sectari virtus, et donee 
iUe revereri parens suus. 

Dum ego venari lepu^ 
tu sequi^ ilk fabulari in- 
terea. 



t For is not thfe sign of a CMeh«^\wL\.^w\.Qi >iwt^T»s^^' 
the verb guaerere^ wnich ^gni&es, \o seek Jot, 
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GRAMMATICAL EXBBCI8ES. 



In the golden age, men (Served 
fidelity and integrity of their -ovm 
accord ivitfumt law, nor did they 
Jear a judge ; ditches did not yit 
stirround towns ; the earth gave 
all [things] of itself, and bore com 
(fruits), not being ploughed (un- 
ploughedy 



In aetas aureus hc^ 
spontis (R. Lv.) 8UU8, ^^ 
lex, fides rectumque co^^gr 
nee timire judex ; nom«/u 
cing^re oppidum fossa ? p 
sui dare oninis tellus f. 
frugis, inaratus, /«rre. — O 
^Met, 1. 



Interrogatively. 



Didst thou write letters then? 
Were letters writing by thee 
then? 

Did I not write letters? Were 
not letters writing by me ? 

Didst thou seek for me? Was 
I sought for by thee ? 

Did I not seek for thee? 
Wert not thou sought for by 
me? 

Did Numa then hold the 
kingdom? Was the kingdom 
held by Numa? By whom was 
the kingdom held then ? &c. 



An tu {tune) tunc scav^^ 
bere/t7era? ^n^Mwc sctv^ 
hi (scribine) litera atiL ^ 

Annon (nonne) sci:v-^ 
here litera? Annon litera 
scribi a ego ? 

Tune quaerere ego ? An 
ego (egone) quaeri a tu? 

Nonne quaerere tu ? 
Annon tu quaeri a ego ? 

An Numa tunc obti- 
nere regnum ? An reg^ 
num obtineri a Numa ? 
A quia tunc obtineri reg-" 
num ? ^c. 



In the same manner the scholar may go on to turn the rest 
of the examples into questions ; first in English, by putting 
the sign of the verb before the nominative case ; and then in 
Latin, by putting an or kum before the first word, or ke after 
it ; likewise putting ankov, or kokne first, where there is 
NOT in the English. 

% The present tense may be often rendered by the parti- 
ciple in ing, with the tigns am, art, is, are ; and likewise 
the imperfect, with the signs was, wert, were ; and that, 
not only in the active, but also in the passive voice. 

EXAMPLES. 
PRESENT TEN8E« 

I am writing letters; Letters are \ EgofoH^jfre litera; Litera 
wrt/i'n^. soriOt. 

,ff^Aa/ art thou dHng$ WKatisX Q\ttitHLtt951fe1i Q?ii«illic 
^^nff /A ere $ \ 0^ 9 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
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He is building a house ; A house 
%8 building. 

We are getting (are learning by 
heart) our lesson. 

You are talking. 

They are making {composing) 
verses. 



Ille aediftcare domus ; 
Domus aedijicari. 
Ego ediscSre praelectio. 

Tu fabuktri. 

Ille componere versus. 



IMPERFECT. 



/ wtu toridnp letters then ; Let- 
ters were writing. 

What wert thou doing ? What 
was doing there $ 

He was building a house ; A 
house was building. 

We were reading. 

You were playing in the mean 
time. 

They were setting trees ; Trees 
were setting at that time. 



Scrib^re litera txinc ; Li- 
tera scribi, 

Qais ag^ref Quis istic 
agi9 

lUe aediftcare domus ; 
Domus aedijicari. 

Ego leg^re. 

Tu ludere interea. 

Ille sertre arbor ; Tunc 
(R. I.XVI.*) tempus arbor 
seri. 



PEBFEGT TENSE. 

It speaks of a thing as now past, and is either definite or 
indefinite. 

3) 1. The Perfect Bejinite. 

Translated as the Imperfect. 

It refers to a certain past time, and speaks of a thing which 
happened and was finished, or completed then. 

EXAMPLES. 



I sought (did seek) for thee 
yesterday ; Thou wert sought 
for by me yesterday 



Ego quaerere tu heri ; 
Tu quaesitus esse a ego 
heri. 



Thou didst well ; It was well ; Benefacere ; Benefac- 



done by thee. 

God created the world ; The 
world was created by God out 
of nothing. 

Pompey got great praise. 

We went away presently. 

You saw it. 

They did not belieye these 



turn esse a tu. 

Deus creare mundus ; 
Mundus creatus esse a 
Deus ex nihilum. 

Fompeius adeptus esse 
laus magnus. 

Ego statim abire. 

Tu videre. 

Hlc tvou «^^^^^^ ^^ "^ 
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GRAMMATICAL EXBRdlSES. 



Interrogatively. 



Didst thou seek for me ? 
Didst thou not seek for me ? 

Was I sought for by thee ? 
Was I not sought for by thee ? 
&c. 



Num quaerere eff( 
Annon {nonne) ( 



rere ego 



9 



Num quaesitus e 
tu? iVonne quaesitu 
a tu? S[c, 



« And so in the rest. 

This tense, after antequam^ postquam^ ubi, or ut for 
quam^ may be translated as the pluperfect. 

4) 2. The Perfect Indefinite. 

Rendered by the sign have. 

It either speaks of a thing as but just now past, or at 
does not refer to any particular time at which it happenc 



EXAMPLES. 



I have often sought for thee ; 
Thou hast often been sought for 
by me. 

Thou hast spoken well^ and 
hast deserved praise. 

She has found her parents. 

We have made trial ; Trial 
has been made by us. 

You have kept [your] pro- 
mise ; [Your] promise has been 
kept by you. 

All [men] have sinned, and 
have deserved punishment. 



Saepe quaerere tu . 
sdepe quaesitus esse < 

Tu locutus esse 
et meritus esse laus. 

Ille reperire parei 

Facere periculum . 
riculum factus esse i 

Tu solvere fides; j 
solutus esse a tu. 

Omnis peccare, ei 
ritus esse poena. 



Interrogatively. 

Hast thou often sought for me? Have I often 
sought for by thee ? Have I not often sought for 1 
Hast thou not often been sought for by me r &c. 

if Passive verbs have often the signs am, art, if, ar 
atead of have been, especially to signify a thing but jusi 
past. 



INBICATIVB MOOD. 
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EKAICPLES. 

1 am reduced to poverty, Redactut etse ad pauper- 

tas. 

The work is finished, OjtM^ firutus esse. 

The city is taken, IJrbs captus esse. 

We are conquered. Ego victus esse. 

Her parents {the parents of her) Kjus parens repertus esse, 
are found. 

The times are changed. Tcmpus n. mutatus esse. 

6) rLUPERPECT TENSE. 

It refers to some former time, and speaks of a thing which 
had happened before, and was past then. 



EXAMPLES. 



Quaerere iu an tea : 
Tu quaesitus esse a ego 
antea. 

Tu promitterc pridic. 



I had sought for thee before ; 
Thou hadst been sought for by 
me before. 

Thou hadst promised the day 
before. 

The master had often for- 
bidden that ; That had often 
been forbidden by the. mpotcr. 
i.. TVe nad dined bng (much) 
before. 
.. You h«d aalced. 

of^Hutt; 
•.' art of" by [their'] ftsbers. 

Interrogatively, 

Hadst thou sought for me ? Hadst thou not sought for 

me before ? Had I been son^t for by thee ? Had I not 

been sought for by thee ? &c. 

Passive verbs may sometimes be translated by^ the sign was, 
instead of had bee v : as, Finitusque novae jam labor arlis 
erat, and the labour of the new art was now finished, Ov. 2So, 
■Sylvius in Laiia gente vocatus erat^ Id. Fast. 4. 

6) if Come, gone, run, set, risen, fallen, grown, withered, 
and such like neuters, have frequently the passive signs am, 
art, i*, Arc, was, wert, wcrc^ instead of have aw^^ KadbSsv"^^ 




Magister saepe prohi- 
befp «i? J" fx saepe prold- 
bltu^ esse a magistfir, 

P^andCre multo ante* 
CHratus ease a jNx/«r. .> 



ensc. 



Curare signifies to tokc care of, «v\e^ ^ji^crwa, 'Cwi ^<t.^xvMaS> 
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GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES. 



preterite tenses : as, Veni^ I am come ; veneram, I was coi 
So likewise, pereo^ I perish ; perit, I am lost, or und<^^ 
Moritur, interit, he dies ; mortuus est, interiit, he is d&j 
Fit (evadit) bonus, he becomes good ; foetus est (evasit) 
71US, he is become good. 



PERFECT* 



Thou art come quickly. 
He is gone away. 
He is entered into the city. 
The sun is set. 
The moon is risen. 
The time is past. 
The labour ts lost. 
We are set together on the soft 
grass. 

The twenty pounds wre lost. 



Advenire cito. 

Abire. 

Inoressus esse (in) urbs. 

Sol occid&re, 

Luna ortu>s esse. 

Tempus praeterire. 

Opera perire. 

In mollis considerehahtL. 

— ViRO. (R. LXXI.) 

Viginti minae perire.-^ 
Ter. 



PLUPEBFEOT. 



The summer was oome then. 

He was gone away before. 
The Hiiui was past. 
The labour was lost. 
The sun was set. 
The morning star was risen. 
We were set together on the 
grass. 



Tunc venire aestas. 
lUe aMre antea. 
Tempus praeterire. 

Opera put <t *. 

Sol occtdXre. 

Lucifer ortus esse. — Ov. 

Considire in herba.-^ 

(K. LXXl.) 



i) FUTURE TENSE. 

1. Importing trill or purpose. 
Observe, the first person has the sign will^ the others 

8HALL. 

Note. — WILL imports the will or purpose of the person with 
which it is joined ; shall implies the will of another who 
promises or threatens to do the things or to cause it to be done, 
permits it, commands it, or the like. 

I will wrke letters ; Letters t Scribere /t^eray Litera 
shall be written by me. sciibi a ego. 

Thou shalt hear the whole Audire res omnia. 
matter. 

J/e shall suffer punishment ; ' Ille dare poenae ; Poe* 
Punishment shall be suffered nae Aan ab iUe. 



K 

^ 






^ 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


«. 


We will do our endeavour ; 
EndeaTOur shall be used by 

no 


Ego daie opera ; Op 
dari a ego. 


1 ■ 


us* 
You shall know. 


Tu scire. 


1 

f . 

• 
1 


The boys shall play. 


Puer ludere. 


■l 


Imperatively. 


t 


Thou shalt worship God, re- 


Venerari Deu*, n 


\ 

• 
• 


verence thy parents^ and imi- 
tate the good. 

Thou shalt beware of* pas- 


reri parens^ et imitari 
ntis, 

Cavere iracundia^ i 


sionateness, govern thy tongue, 
and follow (practise) peace, 
ncitherf shalt thou do injury to 


derari (R. xxvii. 3.) 
gua, et colere pax, 
que facere injuria q\ 




any one. 

We shall use diligence. 


quam. 

Adhibere dUigentia 






1.. 

I 



Note, — The first person used imperatively has also the 
SHALL : as, /n his podsiimtim eMborohimus, we shall lal 
chiefly in these things. Cic. Off. 1. 31. 

Interrogatively. 

Observe, the second person has the sign will (that bi 
the person whose will is implied) ; the others shall 

Wilt thou write letters ? Wilt thou not write lette 
Shall letters be written by thee } Shall not, &c Sha 
hear the whole matter P Shall I not, &c. 

2. Signifying bare future event, i. e, that it will so happ( 
The first person has the sign shall, the rest will. 



I shall see. 

Thou wilt oblige him (wUt 
do an agreeable tlung to him.) 

He 'mil ffive thaiuu to thee; 
Thanks will be given to thee by 
him. 



Ego videre. 
Facere iUe gratus. 

Agere gratia tu ; G 
tia agi tu ab ille. 



/; 



*Ofw here part of the Eivg^YiXo V!tkfc\wVi wrowt^'^JtSv^ 
niSet to beware of. and goveroi w^ sjcco»».<\sfe «■»• ^ x^ ^ 
f A/ter neUhernaA nor ihc tioTD?fl»l6N^ ,»«&xb»»n.>>^ 
f&e verb, or the sign of the vetb. 
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GRAMMATICAL SXEB0I8ES. 



We shall obtain leave; Leave 
will be obtained by us. 

You will get (make) an 
estate. 

They will get (find) friends ; 
Friends will be gotten (found) 
bv them. 



Impetrare venia; V&, 
nia impetrari a ego. 
Tu facere res, 

Ille invenire amicus ^ 
Amicus inveniri ab Hie, 



Interrogatively. 

Observe, the second person also has shall. 

Shall I oblige him > Shall I not obUge him ? Shalt thou 
see ? Shalt thou not see ? &c. 

yote. — After adverbs, conjunctions, and the relative who for 
whosoever^ the sign is shall in all persons : as, Scribes alt" 
quidy si vacabis, Cic. If you shall be at leisure. 

In the prophetic style, both the second and third persons have 
the sign shall : as, Et tu spectahere serpens, Ovio. Met. 3. 
You U80 shall be looked upon being a serpent. Puero^ quoferm 
rea primum desinet. ac toto surget gens aurea mundo. The 
you til, under whom (in whose reign) the iron age shall first cease, 
and the golden age shall commence over all the world, Viro. 
Eel. 4. 



8) ^ This future tense signifying bare event, is variable 
by the future in RO, and the future in rus, with Sum : as, 
ridebo, risero, riturus sum, I shaH laugh. See examples of 
the future in ro. Numb. 9. 

IF Examples of the future in rub for this tense. 

/ sJiaH see. 

Thou wilt oblige him {wUt do 
an agreeable thing to himy 
He will give thanks to thee* 
We shall obtain leave. 

You will pet {mdke\ an estate. 
They wiUget {find) friends. 



Ego visurus esse. 
Faoturus esse gratus ille. 

Ille aetuffis esse gratia tu. 

Ego imfetratuarus esse ve- 
nia. 

Tu facturus esse res. 

lUe imoitUwrus esse ami- 
cus. 



. -^^^—The tkture in rut with «ttm, aeeniA sJUo vnn!&<^«& \» 
^^ Pl^uiJjr p^Teu. £un. 5, 1. 



INDICATIVE HOOD. 
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FUTI7RE-PERFBCT TENSE.* 

It implies that an action now future and imperfect, will be 
finished, before another action, which is likewise future, take 
place, 

9) 1. With conjunctions, &c the sign is shall hate ; 
but generally the have or the shaUy and frequently both, are 
omitted. 

EXAMPLES. 



When I (shall) have deter- 
mined^ I shall write. 

When you (shall) have said 
all. 

After he has spoken with 
Caesar. 

When we (shall) have writ- 
ten letters; When letters (shall) 
have been written by us. 

When you (shall) have per- 
formed your promises ; When 
promises (shall) have been (are) 
performed by you. 

As soon as (when first) they 
(shall) have heard. 

If I (shaU) ask. 

If thou shalt obtain (ob- 
tainest.) 

If any one (shall) discover. 

If we (shall) do that 

If you (shall) make me Con- 
sul. 

Unless they (shall) come to- 
moiTow. 

if CofTt^, gone^ set, ^c, have in this case the sign shall 
BE, or else only the same as in the perfect tense. 

• This tense, hitherto dcnom\xi«L\jedL \5w& ^^v\»x^'^^^>^ 
has be$n placed here as the ¥viUm^¥«tl«cX ^il SteRVcAMoSss^ 
which mood it properly iDelong^ 



Q!uum constituere^ «oH- 
bifre. 

Quum dicere omnia. 

Postquam convenire 
Caesarem. 

Ubi scribere litera ; 
Ubi litera scriptus esse a 
ego. 

Quum praestare pro^ 
missum ; Quumpromit* 
sum praestitus esse a tu. 

Quumprimttm {Simul 
ac) audire. 
Si rogare. 
Si impetrare. 

Si quis indicare. 

Si is facere. 

Si facere ego Consul. 

Nisi eras venire. 
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GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES. 



EXAMPLES. 



IF When thou shalt be (art) 
once gone out. 

When the time shall be (is) 
past. 

When summer shall be (is) 
come. 

As soon as (when first) the 
sun shall be (is) set. 

As soon as he shall be (is) 
grown up. 

As soon as thou shalt be (art) 
come thither. 



Quiim semel exire. 

Quum tempus pra^t^ 
rire. 

Quum venire aesUu, 

Quum primum sol oo-t 
ddere. 

Simul atque adoles- 
cere. 

Simul ac pervenire t^ 
luc. 



10) 2. Without conjunctions, &c. the sign of the first per- 
son is SHALL, of the rest will. 



EXAMPLES. 



I shall see. 

Thou wilt do kindly^ if thou 
wilt come. 

A covetous man will always 
want 

We shall obtain. 

You will conquer. 

They will get (find) friends. 



Ego videre. 
Facere benigne, si ve^ 
nire, 
Avarus semper egere. 

Impetrare. 

Vincere. 

Ille invenire amicus. . 



§ Sometiines it is rendered by shall have : as, Quum tu haeo 
leges ^ ego ilium fortasse convenero, I shall have spoken with him 
perhaps when thou shalt read these things. Cic. Mt, 9, 15. 
Tibi Roma subegerit orhem, Rome will have subdued the world 
for you. LncAK, 1. Troja arserit igni 9 Dardanium Mies 
suddrit san /nine litusf Shall Troy have been burnt? &c. 
ViiiG. Aetu 2, 581. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Jfere the nomiriMtive case is placed afUi ihft 'H«\> Va tjvv 
&>A, or after the sign of the verb. 



IMPBRATIVB HOOD. 
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11) PRESENT TENSE. 

Learn thou good arts ; Let I Dlscere bonus ars f, ; 
good arts be learned by thee. Bonus ars disci a tu. 

Shun thou sloth. 

Let the victor have a horse. 

Beware you of* passionate- 
ness. 

Call ye me. 

Let scholars obey their mas- 
ters. 

Let them suffer themselyes 
to be taught. 



Yxi^ste segnities. Cat. 
Victor habere equus. 
Tu cavere iracundia. 

Vocare ego. Plaut. 
IHscipulus magister 
parere. (R. xxvii. 3.) 
DocSri sui pati. Cic. 



12) The present subjunctive is often used instead of this 
mood, especially in forbidding, after ne, nemOy ntdlut, ^c. 



EXAMPLES. 



Try that which thou canst 
[do]. 

Love a parent, if he is kind ; 
if otherwise^ bear [him]. 

Covet not other men's goods. 

Do not thou injury to any 
one. 

Do not hurt any one. 

Give not up thyself to lazi- 
ness. 

Give not yourselves wholly 
to pleasures; but rather give 
yourselves to learning. 



Qui posse, is tentare. 
Cato. 

Amare parens, si ae- 
quus esse ; si aliter, ferre. 

PUBL. 

Ne concupiscere alie* 
nus, 

Ne facere injuria quis* 
quam, 

Ne quis nocere. (R. 

XXVII. 1.) 

Ne tradere tu socordia, 

Ne dedere tu totus ro- 
luptas ; quin potius doc" 
trina tu dedere. 



Note, — The conjunction «/, and some former verb, are here 
understood, and may be supplied : as, /oc, vide^ cura^ moneo, 
velim^ {ut) ientes. Cave, vide^ moneo^ {ut) ne facias injuriam. 



♦ See Note oTv^«k^<iVl 



22 GRAMMATICAL BXERGI6BS. 

13) if Alao the future-perfect. 



EXAMPLES. 

Remember thou. 
See thou to it. 
Do not say it. 
Do not thou do injury. 
Make not haste to speak. 
Deride nobody. 
Give not up thyself to idle- 
ness, j 

Let him look to it lile videre. 



Tu meminisse. 

Tu videre. 

Ne dicere. 

JVc facere injuria . 

Ne festlnare loqui. 

Nemo irrldere. 

Ne tradere tu ignavt 



i-^j Mr Tamer adds here, that the imperative mood borrows 
the perfect tense from the subjuncdve, or, as he calls it, the po. 
tenttal: as, Arterit Evculne cum marito, Let Evadne have 
been burnt with her husband, Mart. Iverit ad Oellum^ 
Let him have gone to the war, Cic. Venerit tane^ Let him' 
be come. 

He might have added the pluperfect : as in Virgil, Aen. 4. 
603. Verum ancepk pugnae fuerat fortuna : fuisset ; Quern 
metui moriiura 9 But the -fortune of the batde had been doubt- 
ful : Let it have been so ; Whom 4id 1 fear, being to die ? But 
the truth is, that none of these or such like examples have any 
thing to do with the hnnerative, biH are all plainly of the sub. 
June live mood ; such woras as these. Res iiaJU ut^ Foe iUi esse 
ut, Esto ut, ^c. beipg understood* 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

This mood is always subjoined to another verb in the same 
sentence, or to some conjunction, adverb, indefinite*, or rela- 
tive, expressed or understood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

15) I. With some conjunction, adverb, indefinite, or rela- 
tive, expressed ; translated (generally) as die indicative. 



Seeing 1 am in health. 

Have a care (see) what thou 
doest ; What is done by thee. 

There is no (nobody is) co- 
vetousmaD^ who does not want. 



Quum valere. 

Fiderequis&gere; Quis 
agi a tu. 

Nemo avarus esse, qui 
non egere. 



• See Rud. Rules of Syntax, 1ft. 



SUBJXJKCTIVE MOOD. 
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Stay till we return. 

You do not know for whom 
you get money; For whom 
money is gotten by you. 

Seeing covetous men always 
want, though they abound. 

I wish I may become a scho- 
lar (learned). 

— - Thou mayest recover. 

The king may live long. 



Expectare dum redire. 

Nescire, quia parare 
pecunia ; Qaia pecunia 
parari a tu. 

Quum avarus semper 
egere, etiomsi abundare. 

Utinam evadere doe- 

tU8» 

Tu convalescere. 

Rex vivere diu. 



IT Rendered by the participle in ing^ with amy arty isy are, 
as in the indicative mood. 



If Seeing 1 am writing letters ; 
Seeing letters are writing. 

Seeing h$ is building a hoiise ; 
Seeing a house is building^ 



Quum ego scribire litera ; 
Quum litera scribi, 

Quum ilk aedif^care do- 
mus ; Quum domus aediji'. 
cariy &c. 



^ote. — This tense, after qttasi, tanquamy and the like, is 
sometimea translated like the imperfect : ai; Qtuisi intelliganty 
qualis sity ^c. As if they understood, S[c, Cic. Tusc, 1 

16} 2. Without any verb and conjunction expressed. The 
signs are, tnay^ can, kty should^ xvould,* 



By this means (thus) thou 
mayest get (find) praise ; Praise 
may be gotten (found) by thee. 

Thou canst scarcely find a 
faithful friend ; A faithful 
friend can scarcely be found by 
thee. 

Somebody may say. 

Let us live piously. 

I should refuse. 

She would pray for help. 



Ita invenire iaus ; 
Laua inveniri a tu, 

* 

Vix reperire amicus 
fidelis ; Amicus fidelis 
vix reperiri a tu, 

Aliquis dicere. 
Vivere pie, 
Recusare. 
Orare opis. Oviu. 



• This is commonly called the presexvl ^i. ^<e.^^K3Kssccoa5S.^«iss^- 
Some grammarians contend, illRaX. xvo n«^ w o^xv^f^xksscw^xi.'s.^^^ 
uiHlcrgtood : but I mucYi wAvct VncYvci^ x» ^^ /*^^^T\^x«^ 
who think that res ita est ut, Jusn potest -ut, Jo* ^^-^ ^^^ 
#^., are undeitiood. 
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GRAMMATICAL EXBR0I8ES. 

Interrogatively, 

Narrare ? 



Should I teU it P 

What i^ould I think ? 

Whom should I ask ? 

What shouldst thou do here ? 

Who can (could^ would) be- 
lieve this ? 

Why should she ask this? 
Why should this be asked by 
her? 

3. With conjunictions, indefinites, and relatiyes, and the 
signs may, can., ^c. 

That I may speak the truth. 

I know not wnat I should do 
with myself. 

Use thy endeavour that thou 
mayest be in good health (well). 

Love^ that thou mayest be 
loved. 

I would have thee (I should 
wish that thou wouldst) write. 

Beware that thou dost not 
(lest thou shouldst^ belieye it. 

He begs that tnou wouldst 
come. 

Take care^ that he may know. 

I am afraid, lest he shovild 
not believe it 

If any one diould ask. 

We have nothing, which we 
can (may) do. 

I advise, that you would 
study. 

Tnough they should deny; 
Though it should be denied by 
them. 



Quis putare ? 
Qui8 rogare ? 
Quis tu hie agere ? 
Quis hie credere ? 

Cur ille quaeritare hie'^ 
Cur hie qiiaeritari a& 
ille ? 



Ut verum dicere. 
Nesdre quis ego fa- 
cere. Ter. 
Dare opera, ut valSre. 

Ut amari, amare. 

Velle* {ut) scribere. 

CavEre* (ne) credere. 

Orare, ut venire. 

Curare, ut scire. 

TimSre^ ti^t credere. 
Ter. 

Si quis rogare. 

Nihil hc^ere, quod 
agere. 

Monsre, ut studere. 

Etsi ille negare ; Etsi 
negari ab ille. 



* Ut is often understood after volo, nolo, facto, censeo, jubeo, 
€pto, sino, licet., oportet, ^., and ne after cave, 
t Verbs BignitviDg to fear, as, timeo, metuo^ vereor, pavea, 
MTp used aSrmMtively with ne., but negatiNely V\0\ ut, ot t\« 
ag, timeo ne oredat, 1 am afraid Veal \\e «Vvwx\dLY»\AfcNft\xs 
u^credat, I am afraid lest he should i\ot \«AaftNG Vv, 



^/tn 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
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17) IMPERFECT TENSE. 

1. With conjunctions, indefinites, &c., translated as the 
indicative. 

Seeing I did not hear what 
thou saidst; What was said by 
thee. 

If he knew, what we were 
now doing; What was doing 
now by us. 

When you did not know for 
whom you got money; For 
whom money was gotten by 
you. 

I staid till they returned. 

I wish I were in health. 

— Thou spokest from thy 
heart 

— We were wise enough. 

— You used diligence ; Di- 
ligence was used by you. 



Quum non audire^ quis^ 
dicere ; Quis dici a tu. 

Si scire, quis nunc 
agere ; Quis nunc agi a 
ego. 

Quum nesdre, quis pa« 
rare pecunia ; Quis pe- 
cunia parari a tu. 

2 Ewpectare dum r&« 
dire. 

Utinam valere. 

Tu loqui ejp am- 

mus. 



Sapere satis. 

Tu adhibere rff- 

ligentia ; Diligentia ad- 
hiberi a tu. 



^ Rendered by the participle in ing with was^ wert, were. 

H While I was writinp letters ; 
While letters were writing. 

While he was building a house ; 
Wliile a house was building^ 
Sec. 

18) 2. With the signs would, coiM, should, might, either 
with, or without conjunctions^ indefinites, ^c. 



Dum soribireliteTA; Dam 
litera scribi, 

Dum ille aediftcare do- 
mus ; Dum domus aediji' 
cart, &C. 



I would take care. 

He be^ed that I would come. 

Thou wouldst think thyself 
happy, if thou wert rich. 

He might say ; It might be 
said by mm. 



Curare. 

3 Orareut Tenire. .. 
Putare tufelix, si ease 
dives. 
Dicere ; Dici ab HXa^ 



a oy mm. \ 

The day would fail nve, \£ l\ Bleu 5^^^^^^ «^^* 

>ii/d reckon every one. \eivu\xi«t«x^ ^^w.twvn.- ^ 



should 
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ORAMMATIOAL BXEa^TBES. 



We should not euffbr it. 

You would learn willingly^ 
if you were wise. 

Men would follow yirtue, if 
they were wise. 



JVim sinere. 

Discere libenter, si 
pere. 

Homo sectari virtus, 
sapere. 



Interrogatively. 



What should I do ? 

Wouldst not thou think thy- 
self happy ? 

Might not (would not) he 
say? 

What would he say ? 

Should we not do it ? 
- Would you mffer it ? 

Would they helieve ? 

19 



Quis fac^re ? 

JN'onne putare tufelixf 

Nonne dicere ? 

Quis dicere ? 
Annon facere ? 
Num sinere ? 
An credere ? 



PERFEOT TENSE. 

1. Definite' 

1. Wiih conjuncdoDS, indefinites, &c, translated as the 
indicative. 



<-■'. 



Though I sought for thee 
yesterday ; Thou^ thou wert 
sought for by me yesterday. 

I do not know whither you 
went. 

Who can doubt, but Grod 
created the world? But the 
world was created by God ? 



You know, how great praise 
we got. 

Though many did not be- 
lieve these things ; Though 

these things were not beUeved | hie nan creditus esse a 
by many. multus. 

J wish I satisfied the master. 



Licet quaerer&^w heri; 
Licet quaesitus esse a ego 
heri, 

Nescire quo profectus 

Quis dubitarCy quin 
Deus creare mundus ? 
Quin mundus creatus 
esse a Deus f 

Scire, quantus laus 
adeptus esse. 

Quanquam multi non 
credere hie; Quanquam 



Thoa Bpokest truth. 



Utinam satisfacere 
praeceptor, (R. xxvir. 
6.) 
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20) 2. M^'ithout a conj unction, the sign is mighl. 

% Perhaps I might he in an ErrareybrteMc. Plin. 
error (niiglit err). Epist, 1, 23. 

Perhaps I might add more Forsitan addcre hlan^ 
kind expressions, ditia plus. Ovin. Met. 

7. 816. 

Forsitan Sabina nolle. 
Ovin. Amor, 1, tt, 39. 

Ulysses agere forsan 
dies natalis conjua. 
Ovid. Trist, 5, 5, 3. 

21) 2. Perfect Indefinite. 

1. With conjunctions^ indefinites^ &c., translated as the 
indicative. 

Though I have made trial ; 
Though trial has heen made by 
me. 

Tell me, what you have got. 



Perhaps the Sabine [women] 
might be unwilling. 

Perhaps Ulysses might keep 
his wife's birth (natal) day. 



I know a man^ who has 



t^MV*.-!*, 



Seang we bH have sinned. 

I am g^, that you baye 
escaped. 

I desire to know, what they 
have done ; Wbat has been 
done by them. 

I wish he has spoken the 
truth ; Truth has been sjioken 
by him. 

I wish he has (may have) 
obtained leave. 

H Passives with the signs am, art, ^>c., as in the indicadve 
mood. 



Etiamsi facere pericu-^ 
lumj .gtiatisi perteu^ 
lum fa^s.ewse a ego. 

Dicfire mOii quis na^ 
tus esse. 

A'osse homo^ qid pno- ^^ 
mitt£ie%. ^^'V Ps^^^Hf- 

Qttfim amnis peccue. 

GaudBre, qubd evadere. 

Av?re scire, quis agere; 
Quis actus esse ab iUe. 

Utinam dicere verum; 
Verum dictus esse ab itie. 

Utinam ille impetrare 
venia. 



Though I am {be) reduced to 
thraitx. 

Seeing the work is finished. 
Since the city is taken, 
Sinee tpe are conquered. 



Licet redactus esse ad an« 
guntiae. 



A'i/tcff her parents (Jtlte parcntsX ^uxjcwv^^^^^^ '^^^^ 
of her) are found. \ I'us ease. 
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t Copie^ gone^ ntn^ set, ^c, with the signs am, art, is, are. 



Since thou art come quickly. 

Since he is pone. 

Since he %8 entered into the 
city. 

Since the sun is risen. 

Since the time is past. 

Since the labour ts lost. 

Though we are (be) set together 
on the grass, 

I unsh the twenty pounds be not 
lost. 



Quum advenire dtd. 

Quum abire, 

Quum ingressus esse [in] 

urbs. 
Quum sol ortus esse, 
Quum tempus praeterire, 
Quum opera perire, 
Etiamsi constdere in her- 

ba. — (R. Lxxi.J 
Utinam viglnti minae non 

perire. 



Note. — This tense, after ^tMUt, tanquam, and the like, m&j 
sometimes be rendered as the pluperfect : as. Quasi jam satis 
veneratus miratusque sim. As ii I had, &c., Plin. Paneg. 
Perinde oc si jam vioerint, Cic. Perinde eris, ac si gratiam 
retulerim, Sen EC. 

22) 2. With the signs may have, should have. 



% That (lest)hemay not have 
lost, the gamester does not cease 
to lose. 

Then I should have saved 
the Capitol in vain. 

Thou fearest lest I should 
not have received thy epistle; 
Lest thy epistle should not have 
been received by me. 

I am afraid lest he should 
have taken it ill. 

I fear lest I should have 
taken pains (undertaken labour) 
in vam ; Lest thou shouldst 
haveexceededmoderation; Lest 
she should have heard these 
things. 

% Passives 8ignif3nng a thing but just now past, have the 
English BE instead of have beek. 



Ne non perdere, non 
cessare perdSre lusor, 
Ovid. 

Tunc ego nequicquam 
Capitolium servBX^, Liv. 

Vereri, ut* accipere 
tutie epistola ; Ut tuus 
epistola acceptus esse a 
ego, Cic. Att, 

VerSri, ne* ills gra^ 
vius ferre. Teb. Eun, 
1,2. 

Metu^re, ne* frustra 
susdpere labor ; Ne ex- 
cedSre modus; Ne ille 
hie audire. Plaut. Ca- 
sin, 3, 3, 12, & 7. 



See note i* page 24. 



SDBJUNCTIVS MOOD. 
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Perhaps ike work may be JU 
nished. 

Perhaps he may be redueed to 
poverty. 

I fear ^ lest the city should be 
taken. 



EXAMPLES. 

Fortasse opui n. Jinittu 
esse, 

FortMiie redacttts esse ad 
pMxpertas. 

VerSri, ne urbs captus 
esse. 



H Also, come, gone, set, ^c.y have the sign be instead of 

BAVE. 



EXAMPLES. 



Perhaps the mother may be 
come, , 

I fear lest he should be returned 
alreadyl 

I fear lest I should be come too 
late. 

I fear lest the time should be 
past; Lest the labour should be lost. 



Fonitan mater venire, — 
Ovid. Ep. 18. 

M etuere, ne* redire jam. 
— Ter. Eun, 3, 5. 

MetuSre, ne* venire sero* 
— rW. Cic. Att. 14, 19. 

MetuSre ne* tempus prae^ 
terire ; Ne opera perire. 



23) 3. This perfect of the silhjunctive sometimes inclines 
very much to a future signification ; and is therefore called, 
by some grammarians, the proper future of that which is 
named the Potential mood. 

The signs are should, would, could^ may, can. 



EXAMPLES. 

IT I should choose rather to 
be poor. 

I would not do it without 
your order. 

Thou wouldst choose rathei: 
to be in health than to be rich? 

Who would say that the oo« 
yetous man is rich ? 

You would play more will- 
ingly than study. 

They will be angry, if they 
should know it. 

If I should now hang myself. 



Optare pauper esse po» 
Hus, 

Non facere injussu 
tuus, 

Praeferre mkre, qudm 
dives esse, Hor. 

Quis dicere avarustBse 
dives? 

Ludere Hbentius qudm 
studere. 

Irascif si resdscere. 

Si nunc ego 16 suS" 



I should fool away my ^aains, IperuUfre, meus o^^eraXsv- 
Andbesideimypams^Iuiouidld&Tey El ^oftXer w'e^^^- 



• See note 1^^pik|Be^« 
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spend a halter in vain^ And 
snould create pleasure to my 
enemies. 



resits frustra mmpti^ 
cSre, Et inimicus wtt^ 
voluptas creare. Plalj^ 
Casin. 2, 7, 1. 

The passive form here ig amaius sim ; which is scare «i 
used) except in deponents : as, Ubivis facilius jpassus si^j 
qitam in Jiac re, me deludier.^^Tun. And. 

This tense is resolvable by velim or possim with the infini- 
tive mood, or by the present subjunctive : as, Opt&rimy i. e. 
VcHm optare, or optem. Sometimes by the present indicative : 
as, Deos audisse crediderim ; i, e. Credo, It respects eithei 
the time present (as in that passage of Plautus above) ; or in- 
definitely any time whatever. 

This tense may sometimes be rendered by the sij^ shall : 
as, Quin etiam corpus liberUer obhUerim, si repraesentari morte 
tnra libertas civUaUs potest. — Cic. Phil. 2. I shall willingly 
offlr my body, if the liberty of the city may be presently esta- 
blished by my death. Sometimes by the sign caw : as, Quit 
duijit&rit, qtun aegrotatUmet anUni^ ex «o, quddmagni aestime- 
iur ea res, ex qua animus aeffrotaty orianiur $ Cic. Tusc. 4. 
Who can doubt, but, &c. 

-)• This future also sometimes implies the perfect tense : as, 
ytc non id metuat, ne^ ubi earn acceperim, sese relinquam^ 
When I shall have received her. Terent. Eun. 1, 2. 

24) PLUPBBFECT TENSE. 

1. With conjunctions^ indefinites^ &c, translated as the 
indicative. 

Quod accipcre henefi' 
cium; Quod benefidum 
acceptus esse a ego. 

iSi cohibere iracundiaj 
Si iracundia cohibitus 
esse a tu. 

Ille qui inferre tnm- 
ria; A qui injuria ifift- 
tus esse. 

Si servare promissum. 

Nesdre an agere grom 



Because I had received a 
kindness ; Because a kindness 
had been received by me. 

If thou hadst restrained thy 
passion ; If passion had been 
restrained by thee. 

He who had ofifered injury ; 
By whom ii\jury had been of- 
fered. 

If they had kept promise. 
/ did Dot know whether he 



y^ad thanked (given thanks to)\tta tile 
^ornot. . \ 



Ticcnc. 
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I wish I had obeyed. 

I wish you had made trial. 



Utinam parere. 
Utinam facere pericu- 
lum. 



% Come, gone, run, eet^ Jc, with the signs was, weri. 



were, 

1 When he was gone away be^ 
fore. 

When, the time was past. 

When the labour was lost* 

Seeing the summer was come, 

-^jfier the sun was set. 

When the morning star was 
risen. 

After we were set together on 
the grass. 

As soon as we were got to the 
dty. 



Quum ille aUre antea. 

Quum Xem^ViSpraeterxre, 

Quum opera perire. 

Quum aestas venire. 

Postquam sol occtdere, 

Quando Lucifer orttu 
esse. 

Postquam considere in 
herba. (R. lxxi.) 

Simul ac pervenire ad 
urbs. 



25) 2. With the signs, might have, would have^ could have^ 
should have^ ought to have^ and had^ for tpould or should have. 



If he had (should have^ com- 
mandedit, I would have obeyed. 

Thou shouldst (oughtest to) 
have called me. 

Caesar would never have 
done this^ nor suffered it. 

We could not have escaped 
this mischief. 

You should have (ought to 
have) imitated him^ and diould 
have resisted. 

The good might have con- 
quered^ and the rogues might 
have been defeated. 

I feared lest we should have 
taken pains (undertaken the 
labour) in vain; Lest pains 
should have been taken (la- 
bour undertaken) in vain b^ \v&. 



jyijubere, parere. Vid, 
Cic. Am. c. 11. 

Vocare. Virg. Aen, 4, 
678. 

Caesar nunquam hie 
facere, neque passus esse. 
Cic. Att, 14, 13. 

iVon efiugere hie ma^ 
lum. 

Imitatus esse iUe, et re- 
sistere. 

Vincere bonus, et vic- 
tus esse improbus, Cic. 
pro Seoet. 

3 VerSri, ne* frustra 
suscipere labor; Ne la» 
bor frustra susceptus esse 
a ego. 



• SeetvoVc-V v«^^*^^' 
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I.ie8t they ahoald have lieard ! Ne ille audirc hie. 



tlicse things ; Lest these things 
sliould have been heard by them. 
Lest they should be (have) 
returned. 



hie audjtus esse ab ii 
Ne iile redire. 



In terrogatively. 



An part're ? 

Annon {nonne) j 
rere ? 

An Cansar hie falsi 
aut passus esse ? Nbm 
Caesar hie jjassus esse? 

Quis hie faccre? 

An eftugiTC ? 



AVouldst thou have obeyed ? 

W^ouldst thou not have o- 
hcycd ? 

Would Caesar have done or 
suffered this ? Would not Cae- 
Hur have suffered this ? 

Who would have done diis ? 

Could we have escaped ? 

j\^otc. — The verbs arnie^ gone, set, and die like, have the sigi 
HE instead of had here also. 

^6) 3. ^ There is a peculiar use of this pluperfect* o 
the subjunctive, when a thing is Kignificd future at a certaii 
time past referred to. It is rendered by should^ or as the ini 
perfect of the subjuncdve or indicative : as, Tuh dcnunciavi 
si rursux tarn mulia attulissent, omnia relaturos 9 I declaret 
to your servants^ that if they brought (should bring) so man] 
things again, they should carry them all back again. Pi. in 
Ep, 28, 6. Tcstahatur Cocks, wquicquam cos fnfffre, s 
transitum hostibus pontem a tergo reliquissent, If they left, o 
should leave the bridge, &c Li v« /. 2. Imperaret quod vel 
let ; quodcunque imperavisset ^whatever he commanded o; 
should c()mmand||, «^ esse facluros. Caes. B. Civ. li, Ibi fu. 
turos Ilrlvetios, ubi Caesar consdtuisset [sliould appoint^, atqvt 
cos esse voluisset [should be willing to have ihem be]. Id, B 
CaU, 1. Oraculum datum est, Athenas victrices fore, si rex in. 
terfectus esset [was slain or should be slain]. Cic. Tusc, 5 

EXAMPLES. 

[The following examples may be omitted till after the pupi 
has fconc over the future of the iniinidve.] 



II Thou promisedst that thou 
wouldst write, if I desired 
{sJjouh} (leare) it. 



PromittPre tu scriptn- 
ru8 {eiffte), H rogare 
Pi.iN. Epist, 14, 6. 



i...,i^-^'' ^"''^^'' nxakcs this a dccond fuiUTc-pcT?wl o^ \\vfi *>\> 
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Thou saidst that thou I DicHre tu venturus 
wouldst come, if thou did&t\ esse, siimpetme venia. 



(shouldst) obtain leave 

They decreed a reward if 
any one should discover. 

He declared that we should be 
punished (suffer punishment) 
if we did (should do) that; If 
tliat was (should be) done. 

Unless we came (should 
come) the next day. 

Marius said he would make 
an end of the war in a short 
time, if they made (should 
make) him consuL 

Xerxes proposed a reward to 
him who invented (should in- 
vent) a new pleasure. 

Xerxes delighted so much 
(even to diis extent) in luxury, 
that he proposed a reward by 
proclamation to him^ who found 
^should find) a new kind of 
pleasure. 

Plato declared that the world 
(thecirdeoflands) would then> 
and not till then (at last)^ be 
happy, when either wise men 
should begin to reign^ or kings 
to be wise. 

Plato thought that states 
would then, and not tUl then 
(at last), be happy, when (if) 
either learned and wise men 
should b^in to govern them, or 
those idio governed should em- 
ploy their whole study in learn- 
ing and wisdom. 



DecemSre praemium, 
si quis indicare. Sal. 

Denunctare ego datu- 
rus esse poena, ^ u fa- 
cere ; Siis factus esse. 

Nisi posterus dies (R. 
LXiii.) venire. 

Marius dicifre sui bre^ 
vis tempus (R. lxiv. 2.) 
confecturus (esse) heC 
lum, si sui consul facere. 

Xerxes praemium pro^ 
ponire is qui novtts vo- 
/t^p^o^ in venire. C. Tus,5, 

Xerxes eo usque luxu* 
ria gaudere, ut edictum 
praemium ie 17 propO" 
n&rey qui novus voluptas 
genus reperire. Val. 
Max. 9, 1. 

Plato, turn demum 
terra orbis beatus fatu^ 
rus {esse), 3 praedicare, 
quum aut sapiens reg^ 
nare, aut rex sap&re coe- 
pisse. Id, 7. 2. 

Plato 3 putare, turn 
denique beatus 36 esse 
respublica, si aut doctus 
et sapiens regifre is coe- 
pisse, aut qui 17 regifre 
omnis suus studium in 
doctrina et sapientia col- 
locare. Cic. ad Q» Fr. 
U I. 



Examples o£ this kind aie ver^ it«\CL«!Ll m Cwwst , «»^ 
Cic de Pivinatione, it being tYit ^wl«^ *^1^^ ^^^^ t«6*j^ «^ 
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K])Re('licR, and predictions ; the future-perfect tense in the law, 
spcccl), or prediction, being, in the recital, expressed by the 
lihij)crfect, wliicli bears to the future-perfect the same relation 
us the imperfect does to the present. Compare the following 
examples. 

Fut.-P, If any one shall 
mahe (have made) bad verses 
against any one, there is law. 

P/fipcrf. The twelve tables 
made it capital, if any one 
Khoiild com])ose (should Iiave 
€oni])osed) verses, which 
brought infamy to another. 

Fut.-P, They promise tliat 
tliey will do what he conimaiids 
(shall have commanded). 

Pluperf. They promised, 
that they would do what he 
commanded (should have com- 
manded). 

Fut.-P' Tlidr fortune was 
told thus : He that (who) shall 
first kiss (have given Idneg lo) 

^k ._ B^ m . ' Vm_ ^m.- m •.■a.m.. _ _.l-M*Fi 



his fliftfli»j^ iiM Mtti|l i i||irtrtftf <»Viin Fast. 2. 71^ 

Phaerf, Apollo aiurwereA, 
that me highest power of the 
Iloman city should be in him, 
who should give (have given) 
a kiss to his mother, before all 
[ the rcst^. 

Fiit.-P. The law says, let 
him be punished with death, 
who sliall give (have given) as 
sistance to tlie enemy. 

PlujHirf. The law was writ- 
ten against him who sliould 
give (have given) assistance to 
the enemy. 



Si malus condere in 
qniffquift car men , jus esse, 
lion. Sat. 1. 2. 

Ihiodecun tabula caput 
satieire, ai (juls carmen 
condrre qm irifamia 17 
afferre alter. Cic. in 
Fragm. 

Qui imperare,* sui 
fact ur us (esse) polliccrU 
Caks. Ji, Civ. 1. 

Qui imi)erare, suifac^ 
turns {esse) IJ jtoUiccru 
Ca£8. B. Gall. 4. 

Sors esse ita redditus : 
Mater qui dare princeps 
qgffulum^ ,vktor »m. 



Apoiio, penes is sum^ 
mwt urbs Momanue po^ 
testas futurus {esse), 3 
respondPre, qui, ante am" 
nis, mater osculum dare. 
Val. Max. 7. 2. 

Dir^re /e.r, qui hostis 
opis ferrc, caput puniri, 
QuiNc. Declam. '6V^, 

Adrersus is conscript 
tus Icjp esse, qui ojns ferrc 
Imstis. Ibid. 



• Tlw verb iM/irrovrrity in l\\w «eT\UT\c«^ «cc{\\% to be in the 
I'lj/'cct uf'tlw Milyunciive, and not in \\ic ?>iW«t-V«^^^^* 
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Tunc habendus esse is 
fortuna, qui deus dare. 
Liv. /. 30. 

Frustra verbum fac* 
tus {esse) renunciare ; 
arma 39 decemifre esse-, 
habendusque is fortuna, 
qui Deus dare. Ibid. 



Fui.-P. Then we must have 
(is to be had) that fortune, 
which the gods' shall give 
(have given). 

piwperf. They carry word 
back (report) that they had dis- 
coursed (words had been made) 
in vain ; that they must dis- 

Eute it with armi^ and must 
ave (is tb be h$}) that for- 
tune, which the. gods should 
give (have given;. 

Note. — When the former verb in such recitals is of the pre- 
sent tens^^ because it refers to the time past, and is put for the 
imperfect or perfect, the latter may be either the perfect or plu- 
perfect ; a8, Polhcentur«^«&/ac/uro«, ^uae tmo^rdrt/.* Reniun- 
ciant habendam esse earn fortunam (pwm dii dedissenL 

27) FUTURE TBNSfi. 

This tense is composed of the participle in tus and nm^ 
and is used with' conjunctions, indefinites, and sometimes with 
the relative qui. The sign is shall or will. 

\ I am uncertain yet whcU I 
shall do, 
I am glad that I shall see him. 



Since I shall see thee, J shall 
vfrite nothing more. 

I neither know what I should 
doy nor what I shall do, 

I wiU l$t (make that) you know 
on what day I shall come. 

Neither where^ nor when I shall 
see tJiee, can I guess, 

J would have thee write (/ 
should wish that you would write) 
what thou shall do, 
• I ask whether or no thou toi/t 



Incertus esse etiam, quia 
fcLclurus esse, Ter. 

OaudSre, quod visurus 
esse is. 

Quum visurus esse tu, ni- 
hil amplius scribSre. 

Nee quis 16 aggre, nee 
quis acturus esse, scire. C. 
Att, 7, 10. 

Faci^re ut 16 scire, quis 
dies (R. LXiii.) venturus 
esse, Cic. Att, 16, 8. 

Nee ubi, nee quando tu 
viswrus esse, posse suspicari. 
Ibid, 11, 13. 

16 VeUe [utj 16 scribSre, 
quis esse acturus. lb, 7, 22. 






e«s«>xv 



^OJBXAJ.- 



doXU,] ,._- ,_ 

/doudi not but ^ou wUt stayX ^oxi ^^^W&^«^^ ^^^ 
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Take care that I may know the 
day on which thou shaft {tffilt) go 
out from Rome. 

There is nothing so great which 
I shall (will) not do for thy sake. 

Should I (am I such a man that 
I should) promise my daughter to 
him to whom I shaU not marry 
(give) her 9 



Curare, ut scire dies, quis 
(R. Lxiii.^ Rom&extturus 
esse* lb, 2, 11. 

Nihil esse tantus, qai non 
ego tuus causa (R. l v. )/ar. 
turusesse. C. jPam. 15, 11. 

Egon* ut is 16despondSre 
filia, qui daturas non esse f 
Tea. 



*27) The future in rus with essem instead of the pluperfect 
subjunctive. The sign should or would. 



/ desired to know what thou 
wouldst do^ artd when thou wouldst 
return. 

I was glad that I shmUd see 
him, 

I neither knew what to do^ nor 
what I should do. 

Neither where nor when J 
should see thee, could I guess. 

I did not douht, bui thou wouldst 
stay, 

I did not know the day on which 
thou wouldst go out. 

Should I (am I such a man 
that I should) promise my daugh- 
ter to one to whom I should not 
marry (give) her $ 



Scire velle, quis tu esse 
facturus^ et quando esse re- 
diturus. Cic. Att. 12, 41. 

GraudSre, quod visurus 
esse is. 

Nee quis 18 agSre, nee 
quis acturus esse, scire. 

Nee ubi, nee quando tu 
visurus esse, posse suspicari. 

Non dubitare, quin man* 
sums esse. 

Nescire dies, qui (R. 
LXiii.) exiturus esse, 

Egon* ut is despondgre fi- 
lia, qui non daturas esse f 



28) INFINITIVE MOOD. 

It is governed by b former verb or participle. RudimentSy 
Rules of Syntax, 44. 

I cease to write. VeslnSre gcribere. 

Dost thou delay to speak to Ce^^are alloqui (eurn)} 
(him) ? Ter. 

I desire to become a scholar CupSre evadere doctiis. 
(learned). 
We are forbidden to do in- Prohibiri facere tw/t/- 
jury. Iria. 

Thou ougbtest to perfonn\ Dcbcre ^tafc*\at^ -FrQ- 
^J^nuses. » Tni««um. 
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Thou seemest to me to de- 
nre wisdom. 

He seems to become a scholar 
(learned). 

Desiring to learn. 

Hastening to go home. 



VidSri ego expetere m- 
pientia. 

Fideri evadere docttu* 

Cupiens discere. 
Properans abire do^ 
mu9, (R. Lviii.) 

SomedmeB bj an adjecti?e : as, Dignus awutri, worthy to be 
loved. ^ 

Noie- — The mi to is omitted when the foimer verb is mag^ 
eanj might, wouU, could. 



I cannot write. 
Money may be taken away. 
It cannot lie done. 
Virtue cannot die. 
An would (aD wish to) know. 
You may (are allowed to) go 
home. 

I could not write. 
It could not be done. 
Mutius could bum his hand. 

He would not take [it] 
That could not be prevented. 
We might not (were not al- 
lowed to) come. 

if It is likewise omitted after 
make. 



Nbn posse scribere. 

Pecunia posse eripi. 

Won posse fieri. 

Virtus non posseemoru 

Scire velle omnis. 

Licet tu (R. XXXIX.) 
ire domus, (R. lvtii.) 

Nbn 3 posse scribere. 

Nbn posse fieri. 

Mutius posse urere 
manus, 

3 Nolle acdpere. 

Is non posse caveri. 

Non licSre ego (R. 
XXXIX.) venire. 
mutt, bid, dare^ let, and 



EXAMPLES. 



/ mutt (it hefuwes me to) write 
a letter. 

He bid me come. 

We dare not refuse. 

J will not let you go. 

The darkness made us wan- 
der. 



Oportet ego (R. xliii.) 
scribere epistola. 

Jubere ego venire. 

Non audere recusare. 

Non sin&e tu abire. 

Tenebrae facSre egq er» 
rare. 



if Also when the former verb is videor, and is tn&i^3bte&. 
as puto, the infiniuve following may >» tran^^vu^ *:^ ^^Vi^- 
catjve : as, FUeor mihi^ I think ; wderU l\b\, Oww^SSks^m* 
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'T. 









f / think that I (I seem to my^ 
self to) get knowledge. 

Thou ihinkest that thou art 
{thou seemest to thyself to be) be^ 
come an artist. 

He thinks that he is {he seems 
to himself to be) become a scholar. 

He thinks that he has {he seems 
to himself to have) gotten favour. 

You think that you {you seem 
to yourselves to) have obtained the 
victory. 

They think that they shall {they 
seem to themselves to be about to) 
get riches. 



Vid£ri ego adipisH sden 
tia. 

Videri tu factus {esse* 
artifex. (R. v. n. 1.) 

VidCri sui evadire doctnt 
(R. V. n. 1.) 

Videri sui adeptus {esse* 
gratia. 

Vidsri tn consecutus (ei 
se*) victoria. 

Videri Bui adeptums {es 
se*) divitiae. 






bi 



» 
I, 



29) ^ Have, after might, could, would, or ought to, (whicl 
is liable to be mistaken for the sign of the pluperfect tense U 
the verb following)^ belongs most commonly to the forme 
verb, as part of its English : as, / could have, I might have 
potui, potuissem, poteram : / tvottld have, volui, volueram 
voluissem : / ought to have^ debui, debueram : It ought t 
have, oportuit. 

Phrases to he gotten by heart. 



It could not have been done 
better. 

I could never have bestowed my 
pains better. 

The enemy might have been de^ 
stroyed. 

It could not have been brought 
to pass otherwise. 

I would have said. 

He would not have taken arms. 

If I would have employed my 
pains in that. 

Th(m oughtest to have pardoned 
me. 

She ought not to have been as- 
sisting to this wicked act, 

I ought to have spoken my- 
self. 



Melius fiiri haud potuil 
Ter. Ad. 3, 2. 

Operam meliilts nunquan 
potui ponire. P l a u t . 

Hostes delSri potuisseni 
Caes. B. G. 1. 

Alio pacto haud potera 
yew. Ter. ^ncf. 4, 5. 

Volui dicire. Plaut, 

<S't<4n^re noluit arma. Ov 

Si voluissem operam su 
mire\neo. Ter. Heo. Proi 

Debuisti mihi ignoscSre 
Cic. in Vatin, 

Huicfacinori ilia adjutri: 
essenoiidithMxi, C.pro. Coei 

Debueram ipsa /o^m. Ov 
Met. 9, 600. 



The verb esse is often undenVoo^ 
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Then I ought to have been 
sent. 

It ought not to have been di- 
vided* 



Tunc ego debuemm mitti, 
Ov. Met. 12, 443. 

Dtvtflft non oportuit. Cic. 
t7i Pison, 



Examples to he turned. 



Thou never couidst have {hast 
been able to) come more seasonably 
than thou comest now. 

There could have been {able to 
he) no living at all without arts. 

Cities could not have been {able 
to be) buUt without an assembly of 
men. 

There could have been {able to 
he) neither navigationy nor agricul^ 
ture, without the assistance of men. 

It is evident, that men could 
not have lived {been able to live) 
eonvenienilg without the assist' 
ance of men. 

I would have come if I could. 

What would you have had {did 
you wish) me do for you $ 

They themselves were held with 
the same difficulties with which they 
would have {had wished to) shut up 
the Romans. 

He had a knife wherewith {with 
which) he would have slain {wish- 
ed to slay) himself. 

You ought not to have been a 
helper to your friend sinning. 



Nunquam 4 posse xoAgiA 
opportunus venire^ quam 
nunc advSnire. Plaut. 

Sine ars vita oranino nul- 
lus esse 25 posse. Cic. 

Urbs sine coetus homo 
non 25 posse aedijicaru lb. 

Neque navigatio, neque 
agricultura, sine opera homo 
esse 25 posse. Ibid. 

Perspicuus esse, homo 
sine homo opera commddd 
vivire non 34 posse. 

4 Velle venirCy si 25 posse. 

Quia 4 velle ego fac^re 
tu ? Teh. Phor. 1, 6. 

Qui difficultas Romanus 
clawUre 5 velle, idem ipse 
tenSri. Caes. B. Gall. 8. 

Femim 3 hab&e, qui sui 
occid^re 4 velle. 

Non 4 deb€re adjutor esse 
amicus peccans. 



The infinitive mood has an accusative case before it instead 
of a nominative. Rud. Rules of Syntax., iv. 

When it has an accusative case before it, it is commonly 
translated as the indicative mood, the particle that being some- 
times put before it, but oftener understood. 

30) PBE8ENT TENSE. 

1. Mlien the preceding verb is of the present or future tense, 
the infinitive is likewise translated as the present. 

EXAMPLES. 

I say [that] I praise thee ; I ZKcere e^t>\jssMi«x&v.'^ i 
[ThatJ thou art praised by me•\Tu^a»!^»3cv a «%^- 
I see tthat] thou deaieax\ yidftretu^-*:^^^^ 
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knowledge; [That] knowledge 
is desired by thee. 

We know [that] God governs 
the world ; [That] the world is 
governed by Grod. 

You see [that! we write (are 
writing) letters ; [That] letters 
are writing by us. 

I have heard [that] you get 
riches ; [That] riches are get- 
ting by you. 

We know [that] all [men] 
blame the ungratenil; [Thati 
the ungrateful are blamed byalL 



entia; Sctentkt expcfti cm 
tu. 

Scire Deus gubemare 
mundus ; Mundua gu- 
bemari a Deus. 

FidSre ego scribere /»- 
tera ; Litera scribi a 
ego. 

Audire tu parare divU 
tiae ; Divitiae parari a 
tu. 

Scire omnia culpare 
ingratus; Ingratus cul- 
pari ah omnia. 



31) 2. When the preceding verb is of the imperfect, perfect, 
or pluperfect tense, the present of the infinitive is translated as 
the imperfect of the indicative. 



Thou knewest [that] I was 
writing letters ; [That] letters 
were writing bv me. 

[That] he reverenced 

his parents, and followed virtue. 

[That] we gave our 

minds (endeavour) to learning 
(letters.) 

[That] they were talk- 
ing. 



Noase ego scribere /»- 
tera ; Litera scribi a ego. 

— Ilk rever^ri par' 
renaauua, e^sectari virtua. 

— JEgo dare opera 
litera. 



Hie fabulari. 



PERFECT TENSE. 

1. When the preceding verb is of the present or future tense, 
the perfect of the infinitive is translated as the perfect of the 
indicative. 



32) 



1. Definite, 



I say [that] I sought for 
thee; [That] thou wert sought 
for by me. 

I think [that] thou didst 
well; [Tbatjtiua was well done 



\ 



Dic^re ego quaerere 
tu ; Tu quaesltus esse 
a ego. 

Putare tu bene facere ; 
Hie hvM ftAtos esse a tu. 
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Scire Detis creare 
mundus; Mundus crea-* 
tus esse a Deua, 



We know [^that] God created 
the world; [That] the world 
was created by God. 

And so in the rest. 

The passive participle, beine an adjective, must a^^ree with 
the substantive before it (R. i.J; and both are generally put in 
the accusative case, as in the example-s above (R. iv.) But 

?ometin]e8 they are put in the nominadve case (R. v. n. 1.) 
The verb esse is often understood. 



33) 



Indefinite* 



r say [that] I have often 
sought for thee ; [That] thou 
hast been often sought for by 
me. 

-[That] thou hast spoken 



welL 



-[That] shehasfoundher 



parents. 



JDicire ego saepe quae- 
rere tu ; Tu saepe quae- 
situs esse a ego. 



Tu locutus esse 
lUe reperire po" 



bene. 



reus. 



And so in the rest 



•[ Thou believest [thai\ I am 
reduced to want 

— [TAail the work is finished, 

— ] Thai the dtp is taken, 
— ' That we are conquered, 

— ' That] her parents {the pa- 

rents qfher) are found. 

He thinks [that] thou art come 

quickly, 
— f That\ they are gone, 
— [TAa/J they are entered into 

the city, 
— [ TheUl the sun is set, 
— ' Thai the moon is {up) risen. 

— ' Thai the time is past, 

— [rAa/J the labour ts lost, S[c, 



Credere ego redactus esse 
ad egestas. 

— Opus n, finttus esse* 

— Vrhs^captus esse, 

— Kgo victus esse, 

— Ejus parens reperttu 
esse, 

Putare tu advenire dtd. 

— Ille abire, 

— Ille ingressus esse (in) 
urbs. 
— Sol occidtre, 
— Luna ortus esse, 
— Tempus praeterire, 
— Opera jsmre, ^o. 



34) 2. When the preceding verb i& oC >i» \sxs^«d«RX-» v=*-* 
feet, or pluperfect tense, the perfect, oi O^i^m^aaJaN^SA \s«Bcfi»^ 
as the pluperfect of the indicadve. o 



.?? 



! 









\ 
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I told thee [that] I had 
sought for thee before ; [That] 
thou hadst been sought for by 
me before. 

Thou knewest [that] thou 
hadst promised the day before. 

Thou knewest [that] the 
master had often forbidden 
that ; [That] that had been often 
forbidden by the master^ ^c. 

1 Thou saidst \thai'\ he was 
gone away before, 

■[ ThaCi the time toot past 
That the labour was lost. 
That] the summer was come, 
\ That the sun was set, 
[ That\ the moon was riseuy S[C. 



IXeSre tibi ego ^ 
rere tuantea; TVc qn 
situs esse a ego an^ea, 

2 Scire tu promitt^ 
pridie, 

2 Scire praecept^ 
saepe prohibSre is ; a 
eaepe prohibitus esse 
praeceptor, &c. 

DicSre ille abire antes. 

— Tempus praeterire* 

— Opera perire, 

— Venire aestas. 

— Sol occHMre, 

i— Luna ortus essey 4*0. 

35) FUTURE TENSE. 

]. When the preceding verb is of the present or futu 
tense, the future* of the infinitive with esse is translated as tl 
future of the indicative. 



1. Importing wiU 
Examples with the 

I say [that] I will write let- 
ters. 

Thou sayest [that] thou wilt 
write letters. 

He says [that] he (himself) 
will write letters. 

We promise [that] we will 
do our endeavour. 



or purpose, 
sign WILL. 

Dic^e ego scriptun 
(esse) litera. 

Tu dicire tu scripti 
rus (esse) Uteres 

DicSre eui scriptur 
(esse) litera. 

Ego promittSre ego d 
tiurus (esse) opera. 



*'Note 1— This future in rus, as being an adjective, mt 
agree with the substantive before it (R. i.) ; and the verb ei 
is often understood. 

Note 2. — Deponents have the future of the infinidve like a 
tiva verbs : as. Me potiturum esse, Nos potituros esse. 
JVbiff 3,^Tbe paesire form is only amatvm iri^ not amandt 
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Tou promise [that] you will 1 Tu promiWHre tu mis- 
send, sums (esse). 

They promise [that] they 
will give (use) diligence. 



Ille promittifre sui ad- 
hibiturus(es8e) diligentia. 



Examples with the sign shall. 



I say [that] letters shall be 
written by me. 

— [That] thou shalt know. 

— [That" he shall know. 

— [That] you and they shall 
know. 

Thou sayest [that] letters 
shall be written by thee. 

He says [that] letters shall 
be written by himself. 

—[That] I shall know the 
whole matter. 

— [That] thou shalt hear. 

— [That] the queen shall 
hear. 



Dicifre litera scribi a 
ego, 

— Tu sciturus (esse). 

— Hie sciturus (esse). 

— Tu et ille sciturus 
(esse). 

Dicifre litera scribi a 
tu* 

IHcifre Utera scribi a 
8ui. 

— Ego sciturus (esse) 
res omnia, 

— Tu auditurus (esse). 



— Regina auditurus 
(esse). 

2. Signifying hare event. 

Examples with the sign shall. 



I believe [that] I shall see. 
Thou believest [that] thou 
shalt get the victory. 



He beUeves [that] he shall 



go 



Credifre c^ro visurus(esse.) 

Credere tu potiturus 

(esse) victoria. (R. 

XXXVIII.) 

lUe ofieUfre sui iturus 
(esse). 



We believe [that] we shall | Ego cred^e ego impe- 



traturus (esse) venia. 

Tu credSre tu facturus 
(esse) res, 

Ille credere sui inven- 
turus (esse) amicus. 



obtain leave. 

You believe [that] you shall 
get (make) an estate. 

They believe [that] they 
shall get friends. 

Examples with the sign will. 

I believe [that] leave will be I Credifre venia impe- 
obtained by us. I tcaxv a «)s<)« ^ 

—[That] thou wilt get «tLe\ — Tu T^^xssssis. V^^^ 
victory, \xaxXw\^K^^^^^^^^^ 
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— TThat] he will go. 

— [ThatJ yoa and they will 
8tay. 

Thou bdieveirt [that] I wiU 
(shall) see. 

—[That] he will hear. 

He hopes [that] I will (shall) 
not go. 

— [That] thou wilt obtain. 

— [That] we will do our en- 
deavour ; [That] endeavour 
will be used by us. 

We hope [tnat] they will get 
friends; [That] friends will be 
gotten by them. 



— lUe itorus {etme). 

— Tu et Hie mansort^ 
(esse). 

Tu credifre ego Tiran^^ 
(esse). 

— Ille auditurus (esse"). 

Sperare ego non itunor 
(esse.) 

— Tu impetratunu 
(esse). 

— Ego daturus (esse) 
opera; Opera dari a ego, 

Sperare ille inyenturus 
(esse) amicus; AmUmM 
invcnire ab Hie, 



36) 2. When the preceding verb is of the imperfect, per. 
feet, or pluperfect tense, the fature of the infinidve with esse 
is rendered by would or should* 

IT I said [that] I would write letters. 

Thou saidst [that] thou wouldst write letters. 

He said [that] he would vrrite letters. 

We promised [that] we would do our endeavour. 

You promised [that] you would send. 

They promised [that] thev would give diligence. 
H I said [that] letters should be written by me. 

T'i'hatjthou shouldst know. 

[Thatl he should know. 

[That] you and they should know. 

Thou saidst [that] letters shonld be written by thee. 

And so on through the rest of the examples at Num. 35^ turn- 
ing die former verb into the perfect tense, and the sign will into 
would, and shall into should. 

37) 3. The future of the infinidve widi fuisse (which 

iM>me can the future-perfect), is always rendered by wofild 

//at'i:^ or ^iould have^ whatever be the tense ot \he v^ece;^\iv% 
verb. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
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IF I shewed [that]] I would 
have satisfied him. 

He will think, [that] I would 
(should) not have written. 

Dost thou think, I would 
(should) have said these things? 

Dost thou think, [that] I 
would (should)' have under- 
taken so great labours. 

We should not have thought, 
[that] thou wouldst have done 
tiiat, unless, &c 

I am assured (it is well known 
tome), [that] Caesar would nei- 
ther have done nor suffered that 

I say [that] he would not 
have sold these things. 

"What do we think, they 
would have done ? 

Nobody shall persuade me, 
[that] Paulus and Africanus 
would have attempted so great 
things unless^ &c. 



Ostendihre^ ego ia (R. 
XXVII. 6.) satisfacturus 
fuisse. C. Att, 1, 1. 

ExUtimarey ego scrip- 
turus non fuisse. lb. 11, 
29. 

Censere, ego hie dictu- 
rus fuisse ? Cic. Fin. 

An censSre, ego tantus 
labor suscepturus fuisse ? 
Cic. €le Sen, 

Nonputare, tu iUe fao- 
turus fuisse, nisi, &c. 
Plin. Paneg, 

Mihi ejpploratum est, 
Caesar hie neque factu- 
rus, neque passurus fuisse. 
Cic. Att. 14, 14. 

Dic^e, tile hie non 
fuisse venditurus. Cic. 
in Ferr. 

Quis arhitrari, is fac- 
turus fuisse? Cic.de Am. 

Nemo mihi persua^ 
dsre, PauliLs et Africa^ 
nus tantus fuisse conatu. 
rus, nisi, &c Cic. de 
Senec. 28. 



38) if When the former verb speaks of men in general, it 
may very elegantly be varied by the passive voice. 



Theg think thee \^z- 
Thou art thouaht j'^^^ 
They thought him 1 ^ z^ 
He was thought i^ ^ 



FBE6ENT TENSE. 

Putare tu 



wise. 



wue. 



Tu putari 
Putare ille 
lUe putari 



I sap^re. 



PERFECT TENSE. 



They say \that'\ Romulus found- 1 DicSre RomuIuA «aMSX.t« 
^ Rome. xBLotcou **««'«l« 

Romulus is said to have f(wvdied\ ¥Usai\i\sMk^c^w»»***^ 
Borne. « xnsu 
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They say [that\ Rome w<u 
founded hy Romulus, 

Rome is said to have been found' 
ed by Romulus. 

They said [that"] Romulus had 
founded Rome, 



DicSre Roma 
esse a Romulus. 

Roma did condttus _ 
Romulus. (R. V. n. 1- J ^ 

DicSre Romulus conot^^^ 
Roma. 



FUTURE TENSE. 



They believe thai the king will 
come. 

The king is believed to be about 
to come. 



Cred^ rex [esse] verUu- 
rus. 

Credi rex [esse"] verUUm 
rus. 



39) The Gerund in Dum of the Nominative Case, 

The gerund in dum of the nominative case is always joined 
with the verb est^ erat, fuit^ S[c,, and is rendered by must^ 
ought to ; or, / am, thou art, he m, ^c,^ obliged or forced to. 

Note. — The nominative case in English must be the dative 
in Latin. See R. klvi. 



EXAMPLE. 



I 

Thou 
He 
We 
You 
All men 






\ must die. 






Mori est 



ego, 

tu, 

ille, 

ego. 

tu, 

omnis. 



This dative case is often understood. 



We must beware. 

We ought to stand to pro- 
mises. 

We ought always to consult 
for peace. 

We must take care that we 
do not give ourselves to laziness. 

We must pray. 

f We must resist old age, and 
tffe mus/Jlffhi afatnst it as against 



Cavere esse {ego). 
Stare esse promissum. 

Paw semper consulere 
esse, Cic. Off, 1. 

Caygre esse, ne ego de» 
sidia dedgre. 

Orare esse {ego), 

Resistiire esse [ego] (R. 
XXVII. 6.) senectus, eipugm 
nare e««e cotvu^Vk, vbxic^wgbi^ 
1 contxa Tuoibua. V2>. Setw 



eSRUNDS. 



/ must stay here longer, but 
thou oughtest to go home now. 

Why dost thou loiter $ Thou 
oughtest to make haste. 

We foolish men are catched 
with pleasure, whose temptations 
we ouaht to resist ; and we ought 
to fijjkt against the love of it as 
against a disease. 

Thou oughtest to have stood to 
^g promises, 

dato was obliged to die reUher. 

Next we must speak of the ge- 
rund in di. 
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Manure esse ego hie diu- 
tiiis, at tu ire domus (R. 
Lviii.) nunc 2 esse. 

Quidcessaie? Properare- 
2 esse [tu]. 

[Ego] stultus homo c^i 
volupcas ; qui illecebra (K. 
xxvii. 6.) resistire 2 esse ; 
et pugnare 2 esse contra 
amor is, tanquam contra. 
m(Hrbus. 

Stare [tuj 2 esse promis- 
sum. 

Cato mori potiiis 2 esse. 
Cic. Off. 1. 

Deinceps de gerundium 
in di dic^re esse [ego]. 



The imperfect tense Of sum is used with the gerund of the 
time present, to signify that a thing ought to be, which is, 
not : so Ovio. Nunc ercU aiMfiliis ilia tuenda patris. Est 
Obi sitque precor natus, qui mollibus annis. In patrias artes 
erudiendus erat, Epist. 1. Caesaris imperio restituendus eraty 
Id. de Pont. 4, 13. Frigoribtu, quare novus indpit annus. 
Qui melius per ver incipiendus erat. Id. Fast. 1. 



The Gerund in Di. 



40) 

It follows a former substantive, or an adjective which go- 
verns a genitive case. Rs. xi. & xiv. 

Gerunds, supines, and participles, govern the same cases as 
the verbs to which ihey belong. R. xlv. 



The desire of increasiiig 
wealth. 

The fear of losing money. 

The way of living. 
The desire of learning. 
De8i]x>us of learning. 
Wrath is a desire of reveng- 
ing. 



Libido augere opes. 

Metue amittire pecu-> 
\nia. 

Via vivere. 

Cupiditas discere. 

Cupidus discere. 

Iracundia esse ulcisd 
libido, C, Tusc, 3. 



Puer nou ^'^iftft. ^jaSJv^assfc 

\ewe. C»\c Off* . ^^^ 
The best way of lix\nQ is to be\ Ov>2«q»s.^^^'^^^^^'^ 



t Children cannot judge which 
way of living is the best* 
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choMn^ and custom will make {ren- 
der) it pleasant. 

Covetous men are tormentedf 
not only with a desire of increas- 
ing those thirds which they have, 
btU also with the fear of losing 
\theni\. 

The greainess of the advantage 
ouaht to drive us to undergo the 
labour qf learning. 

He who shall finish well and 
laudably the course of life {liv- 
*^)^ gwen by nature, shall go to 
heaven, 

Covetousness is very miserable 
in the desire of getting, and not 
happy in the enjoyment of hav- 
ing. 

The mind of man is drawn by 
the delight of seeing and hearing. 



dusessefisaue jucundus con- 
suetudo readSre. Ad Her. 
A varus cruciari, non so- 
lum libido augere is qui ha^ 
bere, sed etiam amitttre me- 
tus. Cic. Par, 1. 

Magnitudo utilitas debere 
e§K) ad 39 suscipere discire 
labor impellgre. Cic. Or. 1. 

Ille, qui recte et honeste 
curriculum vivire a natura 
datus conficSre, ad coelum 
ire. Cic 

Avaritia cupiditas quae- 
rire miserrimus esse, nee 
habere fructus felix. Val. 
Max. 9, 4. 

Homo mens vidire audire- 
que delectatio ducL Cic. 



Sometimes it may be rendered by the sign to, like the infi- 
nitiye moo^. 



A desire to revenge. 
A desire to increase riches. 
A desu*e to get 
A temptation to sin. 
There is a time to act^ and a 
time to rest 

A cause to repent 



Libido ulcisd. 
Libido augere divitifie, 
Cupiditas quaerere. 
Illecebra peccare. 
Ease tempua agere^ et 
tismpua quiesclre. 
Cauaa poenit^re. 



Sometimes by in. 

Moderation in playing is to I Modua ludere eaae re* 
be kept \tinendua, Cic. 

41) The Oerund in Do of the Dative Caae. 

It follows an adjective of usefulness or fimess. Rs. xvi. 

^ Seed useful for sowing. | Semxa n. uttlw ^ei^te. 
^/w not good CuadeadS for Charta inutUw wsn.- 



GERUNDS. 
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L^ fit for swimmhig. 

He is not able to pay (for 
paying). 



Cms n. aptus nataze. 
Ov. 

Non esse (Jutbilis, ido* 
neus) solvere. 



42) The Gerund in Dum of the Accusative Case, 
It follows a preposition goTeming the accusatiTe case.— - 

Rs. XLIX. & LXVIII. 



Ready to write. 
Apt to learn. 
A reward for teaching. 
Man is bom to labour. 

Virtae allures men to loving. 

Use all diligence to learn. 

Children are too inclinable 
to lying. 

Things necessary to life (liv- 
mg.) 

Y He makes haste (hastens) to 
repent teho judges quickly. 

Do not come topumishmg, when 
ihou art (being) angry. 

We are not only inclined to 
learn, but also to teach, 

A true friend is more inclinable 
to do kindness {to deserve well) 
than to ask returns (ask again). 

While we are (during) going ^ 
we shall have time enough to talk 
{talking). 

These things are easy to be de- 
iemUned (to determining). 



Paratus ad scribere. . 

Aptus ad discere. 

Merces 6b docere. 

Homo natus esse ad 
laborare. 

Virtus allicSre homo 
ad diligere. 

AdhibSre omnis dilp- 
gentia ad discere. 

Fuer nimium propen^ 
sue esse ad mentiri. 

Res necessarius ad vi- 
vere. 

Ad poenitSre propeme, 
cito qui judicaie. PubL 

Ne 12 accCdSre ad punire^ 
hratus. Cic. Off. 1. 

Non soliim ad discere pro- 
pensus ess^ yerum etiam ad 
docere. 

Varus amicus propensior 
esfte ad bene meriri, qukm. 
ad reposcire. Cic. 

Inter ire, habere satis 
f Lxvi.*) tempus ad fabum 
lari. 

Hie esse facilis ad judi» 
I care. Cic 



43) The Gerund in Do of the Ablative Case. 

It follows a prepoution ex^iWMdL ot ^axjAjcnXwA. '^'^ '^ 

XI., LV., LXIX«, & LXXl, - 
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Pleasure ii found in (is de- 
rived from) learning. 

To obtain by b^^ing. 

Anger is to be £biuTed in 
punishing. 

The mind is nourished by 
learning. 

A wife governs by obeying. 

We learn to do ill^ by doing 
nothing. 

We increase grief by men- 
tioning it. 

IT T?iep sav thai Reguius was 
killed hy {with) walking. 

Nothing is so hard^ btii ii may 
be found out by searching, 

A drop makes a stone hollow^ not 
by violeneey but by qf ten falling. 

He that advises thee to {that 
thou) do [thatl wMch thou doest o/- 
reaay^ praises \thee\ in advising. 



VoktpUu capi e» S 
c^re. C. 

Orare impetrare. 

Ira e#j9e prohihendxi 
in punire. C. Off, 1. 

Mens discere ali. Ci i 

qf.\. 

Uxor parSre imptran 

PUBL. 

Nihil 9!g<ae, maU agft 
disc/fre. Sen. 

AugSre dolor commc 
morare. Cic. 

Aio, R^[ulu8 vigilare tu 
catus esse. Cic. Ojf. 3. 
Nil tarn difficihs es« 

?ain quaerhie investiga; 
R. Lxxvi.) posse. Tei 
Gutta cavare lapis, no 
vis, sed saepe cadgre, 0% 
Qui monfire ut facSre qi 
jam facSre, ille monire lav 
dare. Ov. 



The gerunds of verbs which govern the accusative are use 
ally turned into the participles in dus. Likewise the gerund 
of utor^ fiingor, f^wtr^ and potior ^ which govern the ablativi 
See Examples at Numb. 51. 

44) The First Supine, 

It is used after verbs signifying motion to a place. R. Liz: 



I will go to see. 

I am come to beg leave. 

He sent to ask hdp. 



Ire spectare. 
6 Venire orare veniei. 
Mittgre rogare auxi 
Hum, 



46) The Latter Supine, 

It is translated as the infinitive mood, either active or pai 
M're/ and fyUowe such adjectives as, eoty, haxi^ good^ hoi 
^uJe X.IV, 



PARTI0IPLB8. 
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'^7^ t be understood. 
Pleasant to {^^^ 

A thing hard to {^'^^^^ 

A thing worthy to be related. 

These things are unseemly 
to behold. 

It is hard to say, what is 
best to be done. 

A true friend is a thing hard 
to find (be found). 

Let nothing filthy to be 
spoken or to be seen, touch 
tnose doors, within whidi there 
is a child. 



FaeUii intellig&«. 
Jueundua audire. 
Res difficilis facere. 

Res dignus referre. 

Hie esse deformis vi- 
dere. Ovid. 

Difficilis esse dic&re^ 
quis 15 esse optimus fa- 
cere. 

Difficilis res esse inve- 
nire verus amicus. 

Nil dicerefoedus vidS- 
reve, hie limen tangle, 
intra qui pu^ esse* Juv. 



It is used also after these substantives, f<u^ «<^> oput : as, 



46) 



participle of (he Present Tense, 



I praising thee. 
Thou desiring wisdom. 
God governing the world. 






Ego laudare tu, 
Tu expetere sapientia, 
Deus gubemare mun^ 
dus. 



And so in the rest of the esuunples in the indicative mood, 
present tense. 



47) Participle qf the Future in rus. 

iTbeing] about to praise thee. 

Tnou [l)eing] about to write. 

He [being] about to do his 
endeavour. 

We fbeing] about to give 
thanks. 

What are you going (^abcrat^ 
to do? 



Ego laudaturus tu, 
Tu scripturus. 
file daturus opera. 

Ego acturus gratia. 



\ 
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He was goins (was about) to 
say, O miserable me ! 

I was just going (about) to 
give you it 



Me mUerumf 
rus 2 esse. Ovid. 

Daturus Jam 3 
Ter. Heaut 4, 5. 



48) 5r This participle with turn in the present tense is u^v. 
ally translated as the fiiture of the indicative, and often uwed 
instead of it. 



/ shall give {to) him nothing* 

Will not you tell me 9 
My father will stay for my 
•ftncle* 



Nihil ego esse iUe daium 
rtis, Plaut. (R.XXXI.) 

f^ondtcturtuessef Ter. 

Pater mansunts patruum 
esse. Ter. Phor* 



See above, Num. 8. 

This participle with ^1, and sometimes with eram, may 
be translated as the pluperfect subjunctive (Numb. 25), and 
may often be varied by that tense. 



H Those fhinifs are done^ Ufhioh 
Vaesar would not have aone. 

He would have perished^ }f he 
had been left* 

He would have wept for me 
being taken away. 

He would not have read the let' 
ters. 

He would have done it. 

Thou wouldst ?utve done me a 
qr eater kindness (performedmore), 
\fthou hadst dented quickly. 

Thou wouldst have been the 
greatest glory of the Muses. 

He would have amended \it\y if 
he might (had been allowed). 



Qui Caesar non faeturus 
/•««•€«, ufijM. r.. 4fi.ii^ii, 

Periturus fuisse^ si x«, 
linqui. Quikt. Deol, 6. 

Mefleturus ademptus IUe 
fuisse. Ov. Trist. 4, 10. 

Non leotunts fuisse li« 
tera. 

Factttrus fuisse. 

Plus praestiturus fuisse^ 
si citd 24 negare. 

Oloria Pier!des snmmus 
futurus esse, Ov. de Pan. 
4, 8. 70. 

Mmendaturus, si 241ieere, 
esse. Ov. Trist. 1, 7« 



49) Participle of the Perfect Tense. 

1. Passives with the sign beings or ?uiving been. 

Tu quaesitus a ego 
heri, 

Tu soepe c^uaesltUB a 
egofrvMira. 



Thou being sought for by 
me yesterday. 
TAou baying been often 
nought for by me ia vain. 



PARTICIPLES. 
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The worlds 1)eiiiff(haYiiigbeen) 
created out of nothings lastsstill. 

Men^ being brought to po- 
▼erty, are slignted. 

The dty, behig taken^ was 
burnt by the enemy ; The ene- 
my burnt the dty^ being taken. 



Mundus, creatus ea 
nihUum, durare adhue. 

Homo, redactus ad 
paupertas, contemni. 

Urbs, captus, 3 incen^ 
SU8 esse ab hostis ; Hos» 
tis urbs captus 3 incen^ 
dSre. 



Without any Sign, 



The conquered army. 
Pbughed land. 
Armed enemies domineer in 
the taken dty. 
Time past. 

2. Deponent Verbs, 
Deponents are rendered by the sign havingy or who have. 



AciesiictxuL 
Terra aratus. 
Hostis armatus captus 
dominari in urbs, 

Tempus n. praeteritus. 



I having (who hare) tried 
to speak. 

Thou having got riches^ wilt 
find j&iends. 

He having spoken thus^ held 
his peace. 

/ oojwrattdaie thee, who hast 
(having) got the victory. 

They having often attempted in 
vain, desisted from the attempt, 

O you who have (having) suffer^ 
ed more grievous things. 

Believe those who nave (having) 
tried, xxvii. 

5r In such deponents as have the passive signs, instead of 
have and had (see above, Numb. 6, &c.), this partidple is also 
translated like those of passive verbs : as, ortus, risen, or 
being risen. So mortuus, profectus, reversus^ ingressus, or- 
perrectus, &c. 



Ego ezpertus loqui. 
Senec. 

Tu, nactus divitiae, f n- 
venire amicus. 

Sic ille fatus^ tacere, 

Gratulari tibi potitus vic- 
toria. R. XXXV III. 

Ille saepius conatus firas- 
tra, conatus 3 desistSre. — 
Caes. 

O (vos) passus gravior.— 

ViRG. 

Cred&e expertus. Rule 



t The sun being risen was eo- 
vered with clouds. 

They being entered into ihe dty. 
They being returned hxnM. 



Sol ortus nubes 3 obduc- 
tus esse. 

"Witfc Te»WS"W* Si!SCD»:^ 



We being awaked^ flight «am\ Eapperrecfu*^^^^^ 



kTiVxn\ 
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IF This participle in deponents may be often tnmalatgrf «« 
the participle of the present tense. 



f Give pardon to me confete" 
ing. 

Their (of them) faihera going 
from home took care of that. 

He stood leaning on his spear. 



Dare venia f^gol fmteum^ 
Ov. 

Pater [is] prqfeotue do^ 
mu8 (R. Lix.; 3 curare is. 

NuKus hasta stare. R« 

XXXVIII. 



60) Participle of the Future in dxi&. 

The English of the infinitive mood passive, coming afUr a 
noun, or a substantive verb^ must be rendered by the participle 

in du8. 



Injury to be avoided. 

Injury is to be avoided. 

God to be wortshipped. 

Grod is to be worfinipped. 

Our good name (fame) is not 
to be neglected. 

An office to be discharged. 

Pleasure to.be enjoyed. 

She is not to be obtained. 

A thing to be boasted of. 

Wine is to be denied to chil- 
dren. 

There is a kind of (some) 
reverence to be used towards 
men. 

% Friends are to be admonish^ 
and chid : and that is to be taken 
kindly^ which is done out qf good 
will. 

Jlis (of him) safety is to be 
despaired of who cannot hear 
truth. 

Though strength should {ma\ 
he wanting^ yet a good will (\ 
ingness) is to be commended. 

Whatsoever thou sufferest de^ 
servedly (from merit), is to be 
borne meekly. 

yir/tte U to be preferred to 
^'oM, and ffood hetuih to plea- 
re, "^ 

i 




Injuria fugiendus. 

Injuria esse fugiendus. 

Deus colendus. 

Deus esse colendus. 

Non n^ligendus esse 
fama. 

Munus n. fungendus. 

Voluptas fruendus. C. 

Ills nan esse potiundus. 

Res gloriandus. Cic. 

Vinum negandus esse 
puer. 

Adhibendus essereve^ 
rentia quidam adversus 
homo. C. Qff\ 1. 

Amicus esse monendus et 

objurgandus : et is aocipi-. 
endus esse amic^, qui bene* 
vole fiSri. Cic. Am, 

Hie salus desperanduB 
esse, qui verum audire ne- 
quire. Ibid, 

Utdeesse vires, tamen esse 
laudandus voluntas. Ov. 

Leniter, ex meritum quis« 

^ui8 15 pati, ferendus esse. 
^VID. 

Virtus anteponendus esse 
I voluptas. 
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. Frtendithip is to be preferred 
htfore (to) all worldly things. 

Ufe was given to be used (L e. 
was lent), 

Neighbours borrow vessels {ask 
vessels to be used). 

I borrow this (l receive (his to 
be used). 

Life was lent us (we received 
life to be usei^. 

That which we have borrowed 
(received to be used) is to be re- 
fumed. 



Amidda anteponendus 
esse omnis res humanus. — 
Cic. Am. 

Vita 3 datus esse utendus» 
Pedo. 

Vicinus rogare vas ». uten* 
dus. Cato. 

Hie acdoSre utendus. 

Vita accipSre utendus. 

Is, qui accip&re utendus^ 
reddendus eaae. 



51} 5r When the participle in dus is put for a gerund, it 
has the English of the gerund for which it is put : as^ 

A ^!1!I fZ^". TJ; 1 ^'' *> *«"• '^ *"»•*»• 

Aptus ferendo onen. ) 

Ad discendum«rte8. ) «t„ /^y,«« ««*» 

Ad discendas artes. / ^^ ^^"* '''^^' 

Faciendo injuriam. 

FaciendA injuria. 



I By doing injury. 
Examples to be made according to those above. 



5r 1. The participle in dus for the gerund in dum of the 
nominative case with est. 



f We must beware of pride. 
(Pride is to be avoided.) 

' We must do our endea- 
vour. (Endeavour is to be 
U0ed). 

We must ap^y ourselves 
to (endeavour ts to be used 
tor) virtue^ if we would 
(tpe wish to) either liyie hap- 
pily or die happily. 

We ought to keep a promise. 
(A promise is to be kept.) 

We ought to kee^ a pro- 
nAse (a promise is to be 
kept) made (given) even to 
#0 enemy. 



f Cavere esse superbia. 
\ Cavendus esse superbia. 

f Dare esse opera. 
1 Dandus esse opera. 

Dandus esse opera virtus, si 
velle yel bcate vivSre, vel beatd 
mori. 



f Servare esse fides. 
\ Servandus esse fides. 

Servandus esse fides, etiam hos- 
tis datus. 



in\ 



Thou oughtest to rea«rUm\ lAixtjiA \.\x w» c««^'«k«^'*^*** 
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thy tongue (thy tongue U to 
be restrained by thee) most 
carefully then, when thy 
mind is moved with passion. 
In all things diligent pre- 
paration ought {is) to be 
made before thou goest about 
{undertakest) them. 



ligendssimi torn, qnum wxitmm 
iracundia (R. Lxxvi.) moYerl*. 
Cic. ad Q, Fu 

In oTiinis les adhibendus ewo 
praeparatio diligens, priugquan^ 
aggrSdi. (R. lxxvi.) Cic* 



2. For the gerund in dk 



1 The fear of losing mo. 
ney ; {of money to be losU) 

The covetous man is tor. 
merited with the fear oflos- 
ing I Aw] money ; {of mo^ 
ney to be lost.) 

The way of requiting a 
kindness ; {of a kindness to 
be requited/^ 

The hope of getting the 
town ; {of the toum to be 
gotten.) 

Moderation in enjoying 
pleasure ; {of pleasure to oe 
enjoyed.) 

For the sake of exerdS' 
ing his memory ; {qf me- 
mory to be exercised.) 



^AcvuB \fiffiniign^^ia pecunuk 
Avams crudari metus amUteiu 
dus pecunia. 



rremunerari beneficium* 
Ratio "I remunerandus benefit 
( cium. 

Jpotiri oppidum. Rule 
XXXVIII. 

'^ \ potiundus oppidum— 

{frui Toluptas. Rule 
XXXVIII. 
fruendus voluptas. 

exercfire memoria. 

memoria. 



Grati&l*^*'^'"* 
1 exercendus 



3. For the gerund in do of the dative. 

f A-ptvis ferre onus 



% Fit to bear a burden. (Fit 
for a burden to be borne). 

A hand fit to carry a 
shield (for a shield to be 
carried). 

That the rich might con. 
tribute^ who were able to 
bear the burden (for the 
burden to be borne). 

Fit to endure the toil (for 
the toil to be endured). 



AjptVLB ferendus onus. 
Manus sLptnu ferendus dypeue 
Ovid. Art. I. 

Ut dives conferre, qui onus fe» 
rendus [par] 17 esse. Liv. 2, 9. 

Idoneus perpetiendue labor.— 
Col. 1, 9. 



4. For the gerund in dum of the accusatiTe* 

f Ad amare homo. 
X Ad amandus homo. 

Natura propensus esse ad cKH* 
genduB homo. Cic. Leg. 



f To love men. ( To men 
to be loved). 
^e are inclined by na» 
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( ToeontmmpleaiurMm ( To 
pieagures to he contemned). 

Human natttre is weak to 
contemn pleasures (for ple€i- 
sures to be contemned). 

To help men. {To men to 
be helped.) 

■ Man was made {bom) to 
help and preserve men {for 
men to be helped and pre- 
gerved). 

To enjoy pleasures. {For 
pleasures to be enjoyed.) 

To diseharge Ms office. 
(For his office to be dis- 
charged.) 

A disturbed eye is not 
well disposed to discharge 
its office ^or its qffice to be 
discharged). 

To consider things, {For 
things to be considered). 



f Ad coxitemii&« volnptas. 
\ Ad contemnendus voluptas. 

Humanus Datura imbecillus esfe 
ad contemnendus voluptas. 

f Ad juvare homo. ' 

X Ad juvandus homo. 

Homo natus esse ad juvandus 
et conservandus homo. C. Fin, 3. 



f Ad peifrui Tolnptas. Rule 

•< XXXVIII. 

(AdperfruendusYoiuiptaA. Cic. 

{Ad fungi munus suus. Rule 
XXXV II I. 
Ad fungendus munus suus. 
Conturbatus oculus non esse 
probe affectus ad suus munus /u»- 
gendus. Cic. 

/Ad considerare rts. 
X Ad considerandus res. 



5. For the gerund in do of the ablative. 



Men use care in getting 
horses {in horses to be got- 
ten), and are negligent in 
choosing friends {in friends 
to be chosen). 

But the greatest dili- 
gence is to be used in get- 
ting friemds {in friends to 
be chosen). 

In managing affairs. {In 
affairs to be managed). 

In managing mmt affairs 
{in most affairs to be ma^ 
naged), slowness and pro- 
crastination is hurtful. 

In contemnina pleasure. 
{In pleasure to be contemn- 
ed.) 

Honesty consists in con- 
temning pleasure {in plea- 
sure to be contemned). 



In equus parandus cura adhi- 
bSre homo, in amicus eligendus 
negligens esse. 



Maximus autem diligentia ad- 
hibendus esse in amicus compa- 
randus. Cic. Am. 

( In gergre res. 
X In gerendus res. 

In plerique res gerendus, tardi- 
tas et procrastinaao noxius esse. — 
R. IX. n. 4. 



{In contemngre voluptas. 
In contemnendus voluptas. 

Honestas in voluptas contem- 
nendus consistSre* Cvc. 



(Biipieaswes to be enjoyed*) \ \ Fniendua ^cA»:tf»»» 






By enjoying pleasures. \ K ¥tvl\ niAml-v^^su "^ 



tr^wv- 
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By enjoying pieasures {by 
pleasures to be enjoyed) the 
fffie/for wantinff them in- 
creases. 

Than requiting a good 
turn, ( Than a favour to be 
requited.) 

There is no duty more 
necessary than requiting a 
good turn (a favour to be 
requited). 

Indischarainaqffices, (In 
offices to be discharged,) 



Fruendus yoluptat cveieSre 40 
carere dolor. Pliv. Epist, 8, 6. 



{Referre gratia. 
Referendus gratia. 

NuUus officium referendus jm^ 
tia magis necessarius esse. Cic 
Off,\. 

{In fungi muDus. R. xxxTiu. 
In fungendus munus. 



^ The participle in dus is elegantly put for the infioitive 
mood active, or the subjunctive with ut, after curo^ hdbeo, 
do, conduce, loco, &c 

% He took care to do n < j f fitcSre. 

that. 

He commanded the boy to 
be brought up. 



Curare id {y.^-J^^^ 

f puer all. 
Mandarex ut puer alL 
Ipuer akndui. 



PART II. 



EXAMPLES TO THE RULES OF SYNTAX. 



FmST OOKOORD. 

I. An acljective^ pronoun, or participle^ agrees with its 
sabstantiye in gender, number, and case, even though 
a verb comes between them. 



Fast labours are pleasant. 

Wickedness is always fear- 
M. 

Worldly (human) things are 
frail and fading. 

Nobody was on a sadden yery 
debauched. 

Time past neyer returns. 

And a word once let go (ut- 
tered) flies not to be recalled. 

True honour consists (is 
placed) in yirtue. 

The way to the stars from 
the earth is not easy. 

For thy interest is concerned, 
when the next house (wall) is 
on fire rbums). 

We all haste to one mark. 

Eyery one thinks his own 
condition the most miserable. 
. liye ye innocent, God (> 
deity) is at band (is present). 



Actus labor jucundus 
esse. 

Semper timidus scelus 
esse, Stat. 

Res humanus esse fra- 
gilis et caducus. 

Nemo repents 3 eese 
turpissimus. Juy. 

Praeteritus tempus ntin« 
quam reverti, Cic. 

Et semel emissus vo« 
lare irreyocabilis yerbum. 

HOR. 

Verus decus in virttis 
positus esse. Cic. 

Non esse ad astrum 
mollis e terra yia. Sen. 

Nam tuus res agi, pa- 
ries quum proximus ar- 
dSre, HoR. 

Ego omnis meta prope- 
rare ad unus. Pedo. 

Suns quuque conditio 
mi8envTcra& <putaT«« ^^^- 

ade««e VSup. ^<a^* 



\ 
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You lire as if ^ 
[about] to fire always. 

Pride joined [to tjbem] spoQs 
exoeUent virtue&. 

Letters (t. e. learning) adorn 
prosperity (prosperous things), 
and afibnl succour and comfort 
to adTersity (adverse things). 

There is nothing so easy but 
it is hard, when thou dost it 
with an ilLwill (unwilling). 



Ta ritfn tamfiiam 
temper Tictnms. 

In^ulnare e g r egiu sa<l« 
junotus superbia mos. C* 

Litera eecundae res orm 
nare, adTefsae (lei) per~ 
fugium et gohtium prae^ 
b^re, Cic. pro Ardk, 

Xulhis e9se iam fadfii 
resy^ttin difficilis(i.xzvi.) 
eue, ^um (tn) invftna 
lijacfre, Ter. He, 4. 



Xoie 1. — ^Wben the Eni^lish wvdAimpar ikhtfi^ is pat with 
a*" adjective, the Latin sub^tanoTe L» asually omitted, and the 
adjecuTe is put in the neuter gender like a substantiTe. 



Nature is content with few 
things. 

I see and approve of better 
things, I follow worse thinga. 

Look always at hflavenly 
things, contemn and 
earthlv (human^ things. 

Goi sees all tnings. 

Death devours all things. 

There is no desire of a thing 
unknown. 

All do not admire and love 
the same things. 

We always hanker (strive) 
afta- what is (a thing) forbid- 
den and desire things daiied. 

Xote 2 The adjecdTe, when put in the neuter gend«r«. 

■rar.d*( for a substantive, and may be the substantive to another 
adjective. 

All excellent IhingM are rare. ^Omnit ^praedanu esw 

Stirtij. Cic. 
T^t ut contemn ihe$e worldly ^Hie ^humanut ut ^jri- 
{Aumamf /Aififfs at emallt thinking gtnu cootamnfte, eogltans' 
aSAOT /A^aye adave and heavetdff. \ •upeT%tt tl «QeUilU« Cio. 

\iload. 



Xaiura paucoB con- 
tmUus etae. Cic. 

Vidfre meliorproteria- 
fua, detertor eequi. Onn. 

Speeiare semper mrlw 
tis, amiemmfre ei neg H 
gfre hiunanus. Cic. 

Deue cem fr e ounnia. 

More omnis ifepo m in. 

Ignotua nuilue cw^pUo 
esM. Ovid. 

A'oit omnie idem «ii* 
rari amareque, Hok. 

Niti in v^tua eemper, 
cupfreque n e ga t ua. Ovid. 
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The least qf evUs are to be 
chosen. 
Bad things are near to good. 

In excellent things those are 
greaty ufhidh are next to the best. 



*Minimus de nudum ^elu 
gendus esse. Cic. Off, 3.. 

^Malus esse ^vidntu bo- 
nus. Ov. 

In praestans res magnus 
esse is, *qui esse optimus 
^rojfimus, Cic, de Orat, 



SECOND CONCORD. 



II. A Yerb agrees with its nominative in number and 

person. 



I love truth ; I would have 
(I wish) the truth (to be) told 
to me ; I hate a liar. 

Thou hast done thy duty. 

The covetous man always 
wants. 

Wickedness reigns. 

Nobody is bom without 
feiults. 

Passion soon dies with a good 
man. 

We old men dote sometimes. 

Honour nourishes arts; and 
we are all encouraged to our 
studies by glory. 

Yearft slip away. 



Ego verum amare ; ve-* 
rum velle ego dud ; men^ 
dax odisse. Plaut. 

Tu facereo/^um taue. 

Semper avarus egere. 
HoH. 

Nequitia regnare. 

Nemo nasd sine vir 
Hum, HoR. 

Bonus apud -vir cito 
mori iracundia. Publ. 

Ddirare inter dum (nos) 
senejF, Plaut. 

Honos alere are; om^ 
nieque (nos) inc^idi ad 
studium gloria. Cic. 

Labi annus. Hor. 



III. Suhstantive verbs, passive verhs of naming, and 
verbs of gesture, have a nominative both before and 
after them belonging to the same thing. 

Or — Any verb may have the same case after it as before it, 
when both wards refer to the same thing. 

Anger is a short madness. 
Anger is the banning of 
madness. 

Frugality is a great income. 



Drunkenness is a vohmtaxY 



*Ira *furor brevis esse. 

'Ira esse 'Initium in^ 
sania. 

Magnus Vectigal *par- 
simoni&csab. 
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Virtue is the perfection of 
reswm. 

Virtae it the sole and only 
nobility. 

A good life is the way to 
heaven. 

Honour is the reward of 
▼irtue. ♦ 

Enyy is its own punishment 

Deferring is the greatest re- 
medy of passion. 

Justice is the mistress and 
queen of virtues. 

Revenge iathe pleasure of a 
weak and little mind. 

A magistrate is a speaking 
law, and the law is ^ dumb ma- 
gistrate. 

A magistrate may (is able to) 
be called a speaking law. 

Patience often offended be- 
comes fury. 

Socrates was judged the 
wisest man hj ibe orade. 

In every thmg the agreement 
of all nations is to be thought 
the law of nature. 

Whv am I called (ssluted) 
a poet r 



'Virtus esse ^'perfectio 
ratio. 

*'Nobilitas solus esse at* 
que unicus 'virtus* Jo v. 

Probus *vita esse Ma 
in coelum, Cic. Somn, 

'Honor esse ^'praemium 
virtus, 

'Invidia ^supplidum 
ease suus, 

Maximus ira ^eme- 
dium 'dilatio esse. Sen. 

'Justitia esse Momina 
et ^gina virtus 

Infirmus eeae animus 
exiguusque Noluptas •ul- 
tio. Juv. 

'Magistratus esse MeK 
loquens, et 'lex esse ftiu- 
^u«*'magistratus. C.X^.3. 

'Magistratus did passe 
^'lex loquens, 

^Fvaor fieri hesus sae^ 
pius *patientia. Publ. 

'Socrates oraculum ^'sa- 
pientissimus 3 judicari. 

Omnis in res omnis 
gens 'consensio ^'lex natu* 
ra putandus esse. Cic 

Cur *ego ^"poeta sala* 
tor? Ho a. 



\ 



Verbs of ||)BBtiire, sncb as 00, incido* vivo^ morior^ maneo* j0- 
deo^ tto,/ugio^ j-c. have generally ac(jectives after them wnidi 
agree with the suostantives before them, by R. i. : as, Stat 
ereetut^ He stands upright ; Terra manet imtnobUis^ The earth 
lemains immo?able. And sometimes these a4)ecti?es are ele- 
gantly used instead of adverbs : as, Sedet tacitus^ He sits 
qaieilj ; for tadtt, Dormit teeurus^ He sleeps secttrdy ; foe 
iscuri, 

IV. 7%0 iii£iiitive mood has an accaiatiye before it. 
'^'^ l.^Th» word Mo/, dther exipieMoOL at ^andmihMA^ 



00N00BO8. 
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between two English ?erbi, is the usual sign of this 
tion. 

t — Me, Uy 9€y tUum, are often nndentood, and ene or 
frequently omitted after participles. 



ot take it ill that you 
Bed. 

smber that passion is 
of a weak mind. 

fess that I have sinned^ 
know that I have de- 
lUme. 

wlj, that men see more 
ler man's business than 
own. 

76 thou that eyery day 
(has shined forth ) the 
hee. 

foong man hopes that 
live long. But nobody 
■ore (it can be ascer- 
y nobody) that he shall 
the evening. 

>t ^nk that any virtue 
•ut labour. 

wrote that Scipio Afri- 
ca wont to say that he 
er less at leisure (idle), 
ben he was at leisure 
nor less alone, than 
one. 

requisite tuat you be 

mind, that you may (be 

be well in body. 



Ne 12 ferre moleHi, ta 
moneri. 

13 Meminisse iracun- 
dia esse vitium animus 
infirmua, 

Fateri ego peccare, et 
ego commerSrictiZ/Kitfctre. 
Plaut. 

Aio, homo plus in alie* 
nus negotium cemere 
quam in suus. Sen. 

Omnis credire dies tu^ 
diluc&resupremus. Hob. 

Adolescens sui sperare 
diu victurus (esse). Sed 
nemo(R.* xiA\i.2,)possB 
ejpploratum esse sui ad 
vesper victurus (esse).— 
Cic. de Sen. 

Ne 1 2 existimare uUus 
sine labor esse virtus. S. 

Scipio Africanus di* 
cSre solitus (esse) 3 scrU 
hSre Cato, sui nunquam 
miniU otiosus esse, qudm 
quum otiosus; nee mt- 
nus solus, qudm quum 
solus 17 esse. C. Off^. 3, 1. 

Opus esse tu animus 
valere^ ut corpus {valere) 
Id. 



posse. 

e manner the scholar may every where, both in the 
j; Examples of Rules I., II., and III., and also in 
It follow in other rules, turn the indicatW^ XEknn\. Vb^s^ 
Itive^ and the nominative caae Sxi\o ^<& «n«Q«i!Q:«^^ ^^^ 
MDC verb before it : as, Dioo, two, wwj^^ vaU>> «T««»ft 
the like. 
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Thns, 

/ know that past labours are 
pleasant. 

Thou knowest that I love truth, 
and that I hate a liar. 

He said that anger was a short 
madness. 

See more examples in Part I., at Num. 30, 31, &c. A\ao 
after Rule viii., at Note 2. 



Scire actiis labor jnent^ 
dus esse. 

Scire ^-^o vemm amaie, 
mendax odisse, 

Dicere ira furor brer^ 
esse, R. v. 



V. Esse has the same case after it that it has before it 

Or — The infinitive of a substantive verb, of a passive verb of 
naming, and of a verb of gesture, has the same case after it that 
it has before it. 

The poet says^ that anger is 
a short madness. 
. Cicero says, that anger is the 
beginning of madness. 

It may (is able to) be truly 
said, that the magistrate is a 
speaking law, and that the law 
is a dumb magistrate. 

We have heard that Socrates 
was judged the wisest man by 
the oracle. 

I reckon frugality to be the 
best income. 



Poeta dicifre, "ira 
brevis ^nsania. 

Cicero didfre, "ira 
'^nitium insania. 

Vere did posse, "ma- 
gistratus esse ^lex loquens, 
et lex esse mutus Hna- 
gistratus. 

AccipSte 'Socrates orom 
culum *'sapientissimu8 es- 
se judicatus. Cic. 

Optimus *^ectigal <fti- 
dfre esse "parsimonia.— 
Cic. 

And so in the rest See Rule iv. 

Note 1. — If the infinitive have no accusative case before it, 
the word that follows it (whether substantive or adjective), an- 
swers to the nominative case of the former verb. 



We all desire and hope to be- 
come old men. 

Not so many desire to be endued 
with virtue as to seem so, 

J would choose to live poor hO' 
nestlpf rather than to get riches 

yAaa(funsA) rather (U>) he in 
^^»^^ t^an (io) be rich. 



I * Omnia velle et sperare 
^fiiri Henex, Cic. Sen, 

Non tarn *multus virtus 
esse ^praeditus, quhm vidSri 
velle. 

23 Optare honest^ ^pau- 
per vivere potiiis, quim in- 
nonest^ parare diviuae. 

esse. 
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If thou detiresi in pood earnest 
{faith) to be a good manj suffer 
a man to (that some one) contemn 
thee. 



Si Telle bonus fides esse 
*>rtr bonus, sbtSre [utj 16 
contemnSretualiquis* bEN* 
Ep.71' 



Note 2. — When the former verb has a dative case after it, the 
word following the infinitive is commonly the dative likewise. 



It is not given to all to be noble 
and taealthy ; but cUl may {it is in 
ihe power qf aU to) begoodifthey 
vfill (wish). 

In an easy cause any one may 
(it is in the power qf any one to) 
heeloquenL 



Non dari *omnis esse ^o« 
bilis et ^opulentus ; sed li- 
cSre (xxxix.) *omnis esse 
^bonuSy si velle. 

In causa facilis ^xxxix.) 
yuivis licCie esse^disertus* 



Nevertheless it may be also made the accusative case^ to agree 
with the accusative which is understood before the infinitive : as, 
Lieet omnibus esse bonos, Sdl. eos esse bonos, Cuivis Ucei 
esse disertum, SciL eum esse disertum. 



THIRD CONOOBD. 



VI. The relative qui, quae, quod, agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender^ number^ and person. 



Beware of pleasure^ whicb 
is a deadly mischief to men. 

Follow virtue^ in which true 
honour consists (is placed). 

The covetous man^ who al- 
ways wants^ cannot be rich. 

He does valiantly, who is 
able to be miserable. 

Be sparing of time, which 
[being j once past never returns. 



Those things 
which are best 



are 



CavSre voluptas, qui 
esse capitalis pestis homo. 

Colfre virtus, /. in qui 
verus deous n. positus 
esse. 

Avarus, qui semper 
egere. non posse esse dives, 

FortiteriJle/iicifref qui 
miser esse posse. Mart. 

Tempus n. (xzvii.) 
parens, qui semel pras^ 
teritus nunqtiam reverti. 
scarcest | Harissimus esse is, qui 
' esse optimus. 



Worldly (human) things are 
to be despised, which are frail 
and fading. 

Follow (cultivate) the study I v>u»cit> «««<.ai^%^ ^ 

of letters (i. e. learning) wYiioV f^isi secutidAA ft* ^*T^^ 
Mdom prosperity (proapetc!aft\adwraae\Tw\t«^J'^^ 



Despidendus esse res 
humanus, qui fragilis et 
caducus esse. 
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things) and afford succoiir and 
comfort to adyersity (adverse 
things). 

I would have (I wish) the 
truth (to be) told [to] me, who 
hate a liar. 

Thou acteti imprudently^ who 
takest things uncertain for certain 
\ things], and assentest rashly to 
thing t not well inquired into {little 
known), 

I cannot call thee a rich man^ 
who art not satisfied with money ^ 
but always thinkest something to 
be wanting to thee. 

We, who are old men, dote 
sometimes. 

Your mortality (frailness) is 
never in your thougnts (occurs to 
you) who live as if you were 
{about) to live always. 



et&ohtiumpnubtre. Cic 
pro AriA* 

Verum ego did oetfe, 
qui mendax 21 odisse* 



I 



Tu imprudenter ag^ 
out incertus pro oertni 
(Lxxvi. n. 2.) habere, res- 
ue parum coffnitus temere 
LXXVI. n. 2.) assentiri. 

Non tu 23 dicire dives, 
qui non satiatus esM pecn- 
nia, sed semper aliquid to 
( XXV 1 1. 7*^ aeesse putare. 

Delirare mterdum ego^ qui 
edse senex.. 

Nunquam succurrSre 
( XXVII. 8.) tu fragilitas 
vester, qui vivSre tanquam 
semper victurus. Sem. 



* See more examples in Rs. vii. & viii. 

Ohs, — l*he antecedent is the substaritive going before the re- 
lative, to which the latter refers, and which is again understood 
to the relative. 

Note 1. — When that may be turned into which or who, it is 
a relative. 



He gives twice that {who) gives 
quickly. 

He that {who) conquers pas- 
sion, conquers the greatest enemy. 

He that {who) gives himself up 
to pleasures, is not worthy of ilie 
name of a man. 

Knowledge, that (which) is re- 
mote from justice, is to be called 
craft rather than wisdom, 

A burden that (which) is borne 
well, is made light. 



Bis dare, ^t citd dare. 

Iracundia ^qw vincSre, 
hofitis vincSre maximus. 

Qui tradSre (xxxi.) sui 
voluptas, non esse dignus 
(xx.) nomen homo. 

Scientia, qui remotus esse 
a justitia, calliditas potius 
qu^m sapientia ease appd- 
landus. Cic. Off, 1. 

Levis fiSri, ^ut bene fexri 
onus. Ov. Am. 



See more examples under R. vii. 

AToie 2.^The relative with its clauae Va tj^usn Vii'L%«fli ^^^anbi 
before the antecedent and its clauae. 
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He is not truly richy who is not 
endued tnth virtue. 

Even they hate (have for hO' 
tred to ^emselvet) injiuticej who 
doit. 

That which is honest is profit^ 
able. 

[TtMt'l which is ejpceUentf the 
same is difficult. 

They who are blessed (endued) 
with wealth and plenty^ cu^ht to 
be liberal and charitable. 

Thou wilt always have those 
riches alone, which thou shall 
have given to the ooor. 

Every one t/Unlcs theU which he 
himself suffers, the most grievous 
of all. 

Let every one exercise himself 
in this \drt\, which art he knows. 

All things which are produced 
in the earth, are created for the 
use o/" fHen. 

men judge that to be done well 
in another, which they cannot do 
themselves. 

Then, and not till then (at last), 
we €dl understand our blessings 
(good things), when we have lost 
those things which we had in our 
power. 

See more examples of this in the following Rules. 

Case of the Rdatvoe. 

VII. If no nominative come between the i^ative and the 
verb, the relative shall be the nominative to the verb. 



QtM non esse imeditus 
(xx.| virtus, [t^] non esse 
ver^ dives. 

Etiam qui facSre [•//•] 
odium (xxvi.) habSre mju- 
ria. Srn. 

^Qyi honestus, Hs utilis 
esse. Cic. 

Qui praeclarus esse, idem 
arduusesse. Cic Tusc.Z. 

Qy,i (xx.) opes et copiae 
esse pra^tus, w debSre esse 
f V. n. 1.) Ubezalis et bene- 
licus. 

Egenus qui 9 dare, solus 
semper habSre op««. Mart. 

^Q^i ipse pati, Hs omnis 
gravissimus quisque putare. 

^Qui quisque 21 nosse ars, 
in ^hic sui exercere. Cic. 

^Qy,i in terra gigni, ad 
usus homo ^omrns cKaii.— 
Cic. Off. 1, c. 7* 

Homo, ^qui facere ipse 
non ^se, Hs recte fiSri in 
alter judicare. Cic. Am. 

Turn denique omnis nos- 
ier inieUiggre bonum,.quum 
^qui in potestas 3 habSre, He 
amitt&re. Plaut. 



They seem to take the sun 
put of the world, who take 
ifriendship out of the world. 
. He is not blessed who knows, 
but he who does good (a good 
thinff). 



There is one who has begvm\ Es^eV.ctw.Vto'w^^^saa.^ 



VidBri toll^re sol e 
mundus, qui tollere ami^ 
citia € vita. Cic. Am. 

Non beatus esse c^ 
isciie bouu«, sc^ ^5^ '^^- 
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lately to dispute, tliat the soul 
dies (at the same time) wiA 
the body. 

He is more yaliant that (who) 
[conquers] himself, than he 
&iat (who) conquers the strong- 
est towns. 

Govern thy passion (mind) ; 
which^ unless it obeys^ governs. 

He is wise to no purpose, 
(in vain)^that (who) is not wise 
for himself. 

He that (who) has much, 
desires more. 

He confesses the fact, who 
avoids the trial. 

He that (who) desires (shall 
wish) to avoid error, will give 

i employ) time and diligence to 
he considering of things. 

What better nature is there 
in man than theirs (of those) 
who think themselves bom to 
help men ? 

He is happily wise, that (who) 
is wise by another's danger (or 
trial.) 

Take example by (make trial 
firom) others^ whim may be of 
use to thee. 



^9Benuperdi99ifti^, onl* 
ma interire Hmul cum 
corpus, Cic. Am, 

Fortior esse qui sui, 
quamqmfortissimus vin- 
cere oppidum. 

Animus regifre ; qui, 
nisi parsre, imperare. 

HOR. 

Nequicquam sapifre, 
qui sui nan sapere. 
Plaut. 

Qui multum habSze, 
plus cup^e. Senec. 

Fateri facinus n. i», 
f\\n. judicium fiiglre. 

Qui effugHre error 
velle, adhibere ad res con^ 
siderandus (N. 61, 4.) 
tempus et diliffentia, C. 

or. I. 

Quis esse melior in 
homo natura qudm is, qui 
sui natus ad homo Ju^ 
vandus (51, 4.) arbitrari ? 
Cic. Tusc. 1. 

Feliciter is sapifre, qui 
alienus perUsulum sapere. 
Plaut. 

Periculum ew alius fa^ 
cgre, tu qui ex usu 
Ter. 



Those injuries that (tohich) hap- 
pen through some sudden passion 
^motion) are less than those that 
{lehich) are done on purpose and 
desiftnedly. 
T^Ae ffood ihinfft oj fortune are 
r**/asAis (of him) mind is that 



Levior la ense injuria, qui 
repentinus aliquis motus aom 
cidire^ aukm in, qui conmiU 
tdetcogitato^n. C QffiU 

Bonum fortuna perinde 



'») possesses them : to Aim, who \ sUlrt i qui \x^ w\Te>S*\»- 
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knows [how] to use them^ Uhey 

fiimjthai 



\they are] 



are] good [things] ; [to 
does not use them well, \ 
bad[things]. 

He that [who) gives the greatest 
things that he could is abundantly 
jjraiefuJl, 



Dum ; qui non uti rect^ [ei] 
malum. Ter. 



Is qu\^ quam 3 posse dare 
maximus, gratus abunde 
esse. Ov. 



VIII. If a nominative come between the relative and the 
verb, the relative is governed by the verb, noun, or ad- 
. jective following, or by the preposition which goes be- 
. fore it. 



' Men commonly hate him 
iifhom they fear. 

Do not think, that thou 
knowest that which thou dost 
not know. 

Because of virtue and ho- 
nesty we love even those whom 
we never have seen. 

Thou mayst expect [that] 
^m another, which thou shalt 
do (have done) to another. 

Who loves him whom he 
fears, or him by whom he 
thin^ that he is feared ? 

It is the greatest rashness to 
condemn that which thou dost 
not know. 

Do not do that to another, 
which thou wouldst not have 
^art unwilling) to be done to 
thyself. 

Virtue makes us (that we) 
love tibose in whom itself seems 
to be. 



Homo plerumque 3 
odisse is, qui metuere. 
Cic. Off. 2. 

Ne 12 arbitrari, tu 
scire qui (lxxvi. n. 2.) 
nescire. Cic. 

Propter virtus et pro^ 
hitas is etiam diligifre, 
qui nunquamYidere. Cic. 
! de Am. 

Ah alius expectare, aU 
ter qui 9 facere. Syr. 

Quis dilig^re is, qui 
metuere, aut is, a qui 
putare sui metui ? Cic. 
Am. 

Qui (lxxvi. n. 2.) ne- 
scire damnare summua 
esse temeritas. Syr. 

Tu qui fieri nolle, aU 
ter. ne l^facSre. Lact. 



Virtus facSre ut is 
(lxxvi.) diligSre, in qui 
ipsa inesse (lxxvi. n. 2.^ 

Maayconteinm hon(mn> wiiih \ MuUua Vwvw wiwV8«w. 
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some are 



the desire of which 
inflamed. 

Study for knowledge, than 
which nothing is more pleasant. 

A good man does good to 
whom he can [do good] ; hurts 
nobody. 



Some think nothing right but 
what {that which) they do them- 
selves* 

His {of him) well-doing {safety) 
is to be despaired of whose ears are 
shut to truths so that he cannot 
hear the truth from his friend, 

Ilesiod commands \thee] to re- 
turn those things that {which) thou 
fiast borrowed {received to be used) 
in greater measure if {only) thou 
canst. 

We are most lavish in throwing 
away qf time^ of which alone co- 
vetousness is laudable, 

God affords {furnishes to) us 
abundance and pleiUy of all things 
which nature requires. 

Death is terrible to those with 
whose life all things are extin- 
guished^ not to those whose praise 
cannot die. 

Friendship is the onhf thing in 
the world {in human affairs)^ con- 
cerning the usefulness of which all 
agree with one mouth. 



nihre, qui cupiditaa ttuU 
dam inflammari, lo. 

Studsre sctentia, qui 
Tzix.) nihU esse jucun- 
dior. 

Vir bonus prodesse, qui 
posse [prodesse] ; nocBre 
[xxvii. 1.] nemo. Cic. 
Of. 3. 

Qtiidam nisi gtU ipsi fa^ 
c^re nihil rectus putaxe.— 
Ter. 

Qui auris cUnsus veritu 
esse, ut ab amicus verum au- 
dire (lxxvi.) nequire, hie 
salusdesperandusesse. Cic. 
Am. 

Is, qui {lxxvi.) aedfXrs 
utendus, majur mensura, d 
modd posse, jubere redd&n 
Uesiodus. Cic. Off. 1. 

Profusissimus esse in tern- 
puR jactura, qui unus hones- 
tus avaritia esse. 8 E m e C* 

Deus omnis res, qui natu- 
re desiderarey abundantia et 
copia ego suppeditare. Cic. 
^m. 23. 

Mors terribiiis esse is, qui 
cum vita omnis exdnguij 
non is, qui laus emdri mm 
posse. Cic. 2 Far. 

Unus amicitia esse in res 
humanus, de qui uHHtat 
omnis unus os n. consentfaei 
Cic. Am. 



Examples of both these Rules together. 



They are unjust^ both who do 
(who oring) injury, and who do 
not keev off inpiry from them to 
u;/iom it is offered (bi ought.) 

There is certainly a uod^ Uhat 
(wAo) 6oih ^heart and sees \thMe 
Mif^sJ Hffhich we *do. 



Injustus esse, et ^qui Wn- 
ferre^ et, *qui ab hic, *o«i 
Hnferriy non ^propulsarem- 
juria. Cic. Cj^l. 

Esse profecto Deus^ 'Ttii, 
^qui ego ^gerire^ WitM^treque 



CONCORDS. 



IffMdonoi hesitaie to bestow 
kinane89e9 upon those who we 
hope will do us good ; what [per- 
sons] ought we to be towards those 
that (wm) have done us good al- 
ready 9 Ought we not to imitate 
frmifvl fields^ which bring mw^ 
more than they have received ? 

He is good that (who) is not 
sorry (whom it does not repent) 
that he is so good {liow good he 
is) : He that (who) is pleased with 
(pleases) himself is not good* 
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Si in 18, "^t sperare ego 
(xxvii. 7*) profutuTus \^es» 
se\^ Don ouoitare officmm 
conferre ; qualis in i8 esse 
debSre, *^i jam ^prodesse $ 
Annon imitari debSre ager 
fertilis, *qui multo plus ^ef- 
ferre, quam accipSre ? Cic. 

offA. 

Is probus esse, ^^t non 
^poenttere (xliii. n. 1.), 

Juam probus (lxxvi. n. 
•) ease : *Qui sui ^ placer e 
(xxvii. 1.), non esse pro- 
bus. Plaut. 



Note, — Interrogatives and indefinites follow these two rules 
of the relative : as, quis^ uter, qualis^ quantuSf quotas, ^c, 
which always stand before the verb as the relative does, even 
when they are governed by it, or by some other word in the 
dause; or else agree with the substantive so governed, being 
adjectives. 

N. B. — Indefinites take after them a subjunctive mood. (R. 
LXXVI. n. 1.) 

How great cuivantage has friem^ 
shipf 

Consider how great advantage 
Jriendship has. 

For whom dost thou get riches 9 
mnd for whose sake art thou con- 
cerned {dost thou labour) f 

He that {who) gets rtches does 
mot know for whom he gets them^ 
nor for whose sake he is concerned 
(labours). 

What does converse (converses) 
do9 

See what converse (converses) 
does. 

Beware, lest thou do any thing 
unbecomingly, 

God sees what sort of man every 
one is, what he does, what (wick- 
edness) he commits against him. 

You see to how many dealers, 
to how manyreproaches (affronts), 
to how many abuses, we are liable. 

To discover the true place of Oafc tfS^Vrv^^ wA ^ ^» ^^^ 
wbst word it in govemed, put he, it, ai ^e o,ut«c«i««>^^^^^ 



Quantum utilitas (xiii.) 
habere amicitia ? Cic. Am, 

Cog^xsae quantum utilitas 
(xiii.) habere amicitia. 

Quis parare divitiae ? et 
quis causa (lv.) laborare ? 

Qui parare divitiae, ne- 
scire quis parare, nee mtis 
cau«a (lv.) laborare. Cic. 
Am, 

Quid factre commerci- 
um? 

Ae^IcSre quidfaciSre com- 
mercium. Juv. Sat. 2. 

Cav^re. ne quid indecdre 
(Lxxvi.)/accre. Cic. 

Qutilis ({uisque esse, quid 
iw^re, quid in se admitUre^ 
Deus intufiri. Id, de Leg, 2. 

Videre quot pericufnm, 
quot contumelia, quot ludi- 
brium, e«seob\i<(^ii&Q&« ^^vxs.« 
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of it. Ai, in Ac tot eimmplt, R« nii,, wkmm Afffftm f yat 
him fbr whomj and then yoa will ace the watdm most be pliml 
thus, they fear him ; wherebj yoa find that Ami, and cou^ 
qiMDtlj wtumL, is governed bj the verb ftmr. tSo in thia, AU 
thinffM which nature requires, if joa put the antecedent ihinffe 
instesd of which, yon will find it must be gorcmed hv the verb 
reqtnres ; for then the wotds will place themselves mna, Ntu 
ture requirtM thing*. 

In like manner, to find the true plaee of the interrogative or 
indefinite, put some other word instead of it ; as it fbr quie^ to- 
Ut fat qualisy Umtua for quantus^ tot for quoi^ jv. 

Notei relating to the three foregoing ConeordSm 

Note V — The infinitive mood, or tasat part of a sentCBoey 
may be put instead of the nominative case, substantive, or an- 
tecedent. In which case the adjective or relative must be of the 
neuter gender. 



To die i» neeeteary. 

Jt it like a man (ithuman) to 
mistake, 

Itii a kind of (some) pleasure 
to weep. 

To talk of one's self is the pro- ! 
pertv of old age {is senile). 

To subdue the mindy to restrain 
passion J is an excellent thing. 

To excel in knowledge is thought 
noble ; but to be ionorant is oc- 
counted disgracefuL 

To be serviceable to (deserve well 
of) the republic is glorious. 

It is contrary to duty not to keep 
promises. 

To take uncertain thinps for 
certain (things) is veryfodtsh. 

It is a great fault to speak things 
[tfiat ought] to be kept silent. 

In oreat things it is enough to 
have been willing. 

How hard is tt [fir one) not to 
discover his crime by hts looks 
(countenance) 9 

Not to know wluU happened 
fie/ore thou wert hom^ is to be al- 
iffapsachUfL 



■mod. C. 



^Uumanus 



^Esse quidam ylSrtf vo- 
luptas. Oy. 

*Z>ff nn t^wf dSoj^ ^senilis 
^^sse. Cic. Sen. 

Animus *omeJ^ hacim- 
dia *coAt62r0 ^praeclanis Vfk 
se. Cic 

InseientiatxeoUirey Y*^- 
cher'^utari: *n«tctr0 auteniy 
Hurpis MncL 

De respubRca bene "nM- 
reru *>praeclarus ^esse. Cic 

Pronussum *non servare 
contra oflidum ^esse. Cic. 

Incertus pro certus "Aa- 
bire, ^tultissimus ^esse> C* 

Gravis ^'esse culpa, tactfii- 
dus *loqui. Ov. 

In magnum 'velle sat^- 
se. Prop. 

Quam MifficQis ^esse orj- 
men non *prodire vultus f — 
Ov. 

•Nescire ouid 19 acddSre 
antequam 19 nasd, ^«lte 
temper puerum este« Cic 
Or.U. 



\ 



CONCORDS. 



Be content with thy condition 
^things), which is the property of 
riches. 

To know one's self is the first 
step to wisdom ; which, m it is the 
hardest thing of all, so it is the 
most useful. 

Part of men stand oblique, ^rt 
opposite to us. 
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*£sse contentus res tuns, 
^qui esse proprius divitiae, 
Cic, Par. 6. 

Primus ad sapientia gra- 
dus ^esse sui inse *n6sse ; 
\m ut Miificillimus esse 
omnis, ita utilissimus. Cic. 

^Horno (lxvi.*) nartim 
^obliquus, partim ^aaversus 
''stare ego. C. Somn, Scip. 



See more examples of this under Note 3. 

* An infinitive mood may be put instead of a nominative 
aftei substantive verbs, &c. 



To live well is to live twice. 

To suppose is to assent to a 
ihiruf unknown. 

To give wine to children is to 
increase fire with fire. 

To receive a benefit is to sell 
\cne*s'\ liberty. 

This is cheating. 



Bene vivere *esse bis '^i- 
viire, 

Opinari *esse ^assentiri 
res incognitus. Cic. 

Vinum puer dare *esse ig- 
nis ignis Hncitare, 

Beneficium acdpSre. li- 
bertas ^endire *esse. Pub. 

Hoc *esse ^decipire, Cic. 



JVote 2. — Whatever may be put instead of the nominative, 
may also be put instead of the accusative to the infinitive mood. 



f There is] one lives at this day 
wno disputes that it is not neces- 
sary to die. 

Thou knowest that it is like a 
man {^is human) to err. 

Ovtd says that it is a sort of 
{some) pleasure to weep. 

Cicero esteemed it to be [thought 
that it was) a noble thing to re- 
^rain passton. 

We think it [to be'\ glorious to 
sjteel in knowledge. But we ac- 
eount it to be disgraceful [to be] 
ignorant. 

Remember thai it is the first 
step to wisdom to know thyself. 



VivSre quidam hodie, qui 
dissergre, non ''esse necesse 
*mori. 

Scire, humanus ^esse *er» 
rare, 

Ovidius dicSre, ^se qui- 
dam voluntas f^re, 

Cicero 3 existimare, *co^t- 
bere iracundia praeclarus 
*>esse. 

In scientia *eafcell^re lauU 
cher ['*esse] putare. *NeS' 
cire autem turpis Pesse] du- 
cSre. Cic. Off. 1. 

13 Meminisse, primus 
^adus ad sapientia ^esse, tu 



ipse *nosse. 

Note 3. — The nominative case, substantive, and antecedent, 
is often understood in Latin, when it is a pronoun, or a noun. 
^lAt signifies a person. 

Note — The word hooked in ^\th\jwi\fii<»Vk^«i^«^'^^^ 
U Mmderstood, 
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lie is hajypii^ not that {who) has 
lived liytiy, but that {who) has lived 
well. 

Bear that which connit be 
avoided. 

They are free from fear who 
have done nuthinfj amiss {commit- 
ted nothin(f) ; but they who hmw 
sinned always think jmnishment to 
be before their eyes. 

That is to be deliberated abf^ut 
a long time which is to be deter- 
mined but once [for all]. 

Let him who has given a benefit 
say nothing qf it {be silent) ; let 
him tell it thai {who ) hasreceivedxU 

It is a very comfortable thing to 
have [one^ with whom thou mayst 
dare to speak all things so, as with 
thyself. 

There are [s(mie\who have not ; 
there is [some ofie\ that does not 
care to have things of great price. 



[*Ille] felix ^■eme, non 
*'qiii diu Bed *'qui bene vi- 
vere. 

12 Ferre [Hd] *»quod vitari 
non posse. Syr. 

Pavor ( XXXVII.) carOre 
[ii], qui nihil committSre ; 
at poena semper ob oculus 
versari '•putare ['it] qui pec- 
care. Cic. 

["Id] '•deliberandus ^esse 
diu, ''qui statuendus esse se- 
mel. Syb. * 

["Is] \m dare benefi- 
cium,hac€re; ["m] hiarrare^ 
^qui accipere. Sen. 

Dulcissimus esse habfite 
["aliqiiem] qui ''cum omnia 
audere sic loqui, ut tu cum* 
Cic. Am. 

''Esse [^aliquis] \vd non 

Lxxvi/) habSre ; ^etae 

'quidarn] ''qui non curare 

iabCre res magnus pretium* 

HoR. 



Sometimes both in English and Latin. 

Note. — In the following examples, the word men is under- 
stood in English, and homines in Latin. 



The pood love the good. 
He ts only a litlM better than 
the worst of all. 
Great rewards await the good. 

The wicked shall suffer punish- 
ment in hell {with those below). 

It is the property qf a great 
mind to be easy and quiet^ and aU 
ways to contemn injuries and of- 
fences. 



Bonus diligSre bonus. 

Esse tantum paulo melior 
pessimus. 

Praemium magnus ma- 
nSre bonus. 

Impius apud infSri poe- 
nae luSre. Cic* 

M agnus animus proprinm 
esse, ['et/m] ''placidus ^esso 
''tranquillus^ue, ^ iinuxia 
atque offensio semper ^con- 
temnSre. Sen. 

Particularly the accusative hominem is very often under- 
stood before Uie infinitive mood, as also inan in English : as, 
Felieem fuUse^ mlserrinum est, To have been happy is a very 
iBtaerable thing ; L e. Hominum /uiste /e{ic«tn, For a man to 
^ye been happy. 
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It is a miserable thing to become 
miserable of (from) a happy [per- 
sonA 

JVolhing is so miserable as to 
become miserable of {from) happy. 

It is not goodness [for a man] 
to be better than the worst of ail. 

Humanity forbids a man to be 

froud towards his fellows, it for- 
ids him to be covetous. 

It is a great part of goodness 
[for a man] to desire to become 
good. 

To be always happv, is not to 
know one part of the things of na- 
ture. 

This is the onlv wisdom [for a 
man], not to thirJc himself to know 
{thcuhe knows) that which he does 
not know. 

It is pro^fitable not to know [that 
which ts\ future ; for it is a mi- 
serable thing [for a man] to fret 
in vain [prating nothing]. 

It is a narrow goodness to be 
good according to law. 

For a man to be abstinent, to 
restrain all his lusts, is a noble 
thing. 

Not to be covetous, is mofiey ; 
not to be given to buying, is a re- 
venue. 

It is reasonable [for a man] re- 
quiring pardon for faults to re- 
turn it again. 

It is difficult [for a man] to 
j^^^ of friends unless having 
trim [Ihem], 

It ts an til thing [for a man] 
knowingly {knowing) to lead ano- 
ther into error, 

A man abounding with the good 
things qf fortune may be very mi- 



% (It 



seradle. (ft is in the power of ^^c 
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Miserabills esse, [^fiomi- 
nem] ^eftlcihniserexDeatus* 

Nihil tarn miserabilis esse. 
quam ex beatus ['hominem] 
^tffici •»niiser. Cic. 

Non esse bonitas ['homi-' 
nem] ''esse hnelior pessimus. 
Sen. 

Humanitas vetate [*homi- 
nem] ^superbus ''esse ad ver- 
sus sccius, vetare [eum esse] 
^avarus. Id, 

Pars magnus bonitas esse 
["hominem] '»velle fiSri ''bo- 
nus. Id. 

Semper ['hominem] "^sse 
''felix, ignorare esse res na- 
I lura alter pars. Id, 

Hie unus esse sapientia. 
['^Iwmihem] non ''arbitran 
sui scire ['ia,] '•qui ( Lxxvi.) 
nesdre. Cic. Ac. 1. 

Utilis esse non scire futu* 
rum ; miser enim esse 
minem] nihil ''proficiens^ 
gi. Cic. Nat. D. 3. 

Angustus innocentia eci^e, 
ad lex [^hominem] esse bo- 
nus. Sen. 

["Hominem] *^se ''absti- 
nens, contin€recupiditasom- 
nis, praeclarus esse. Cic. 

yHomirtem] non ''esse ''cu- 
pidus, pecunia esse ; ['Ao- 
minem] non ''esse ''emax, 
vectigai esse. Id, 

Aequus esse peccatum ve- 
nia ['^hominem] ''poscens, 
hi ddere rursus. Hon. 

DifHcilis esse de amicus 
['Aomin^wi] judicare, nisi 
'expertus. Cic. Am, 

Malus esse [''hominem] 
''sciens in error alter Indu- 
cSre. Id. 
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When a Tcrb, adjccthre, or idadve, bdoogs to two or mortt 
snbstantiTes, it mij be extfaer applied to thctn all together, o^ 
sererally. How to applj it to them all together, lee Rule ix^ 
How to appljT it to them seTeralijr, see Note 4. 

IX. Two or more sabstantiTes angular, connected by th^ 
conjunctions et, ac, atque, &c. generally have a yerb^ 
adjecdTe, or relative plural, because two singulars are 
equivalent to a plural. 



Justice and bounty procure 
friends. 

Rage and anger hurry on the 
mind. 

Rashness, lust, and idleness, 
always torment the mind, and 
are always turbulent. 

Eagerness, and covetousness, 
and boldness^ make men blind. 

Grold and purple exercise the 
life of men with cares. 

The wicked and covetous 
man are to be esteemed poor. 



*Justitia et *benignitai 
^'condliare amicus* 

*Furor *iraque mem 
*^raecipitare. Virg. 

'Temeritas, 'libido, et 
*ignavia, semper animus 
**excruciare, et semper 
^turbulentae esse. Cic. 

Caecus **reddere 'cupi- 
ditas, et *avaritia et *au- 
dada. C. 

*Aurum et ^purp^n^ 
cura ^'exercere homo vita. 

liUCR. 

'Improbus et "avarus 
Mnops^existimandus^esse. 



Note 1.— When the substantives are of different genders* 
and signify persons, the adjective or relative plural must agree 
with the masculine rather than the feminine or neuter. 

Father and mother are to be i *Pater et hnater esse ^ 
loved and honoured. I mandus ei ^onorandus. 

This rule probably takes place only when the substantives 
coupled tofifetner do all of them signify persons, if not express- 
ly, yet at least by implication ; as when the name of a place is 
put for the people of the place. Thus. Cic. (W. 3, 2. *Aihem 
narum et *Cratij>pi ,• ad\tt08y &c. Also, Off. 1, 1. Propter 
summam *doctoris auctoritatem et Htrbis ; ^quorum alter ^ &c. 
In which passages. Athenarum and urbis mean the learned men 
<jf Athens ; lo DOth the antecedents do in effect sigDit'y persons ; 



' Onunmurlaaii commonly call ih\« si/Ueps^s^ seu concept 
^^rttm, /, e, conception or comprchcnwoii o< g,exv^tt%« 
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and therefore the relative agrees with liomxnes by the figure syn. 
thesis. So likewise when one of them is a collective noun, or a 
noun of number, men only being signified : as, Quadraginta 
Hnillia peditum, duo ^millia septimfenti ^equites, et tanta prope 
civium sociorumque ^pars, ^caesi dicwitur [scil. apud Cannas]. 
Liv. 22. 

Note 2. — But if all or any of the substantives signify things 
without life, the adjective or relative plural is generally put in 
the neuter gender. 



^Divitiae^ bonus ^valetu- 
do, "poientia^ *ho7ior^ esse 
^cadiicus et Hncertus. C i c. 

*Decu8, ^gioria^ et Hm- 
mortalitas, ^promissus esse 
virtus. 

*Animus ^mensque homo, 
*rcUio, *cormlium^ ''pruden- 
tia, qui non divinus cura 
^verfechis esse perspicere, is 
(xxxvii.) hie ipse res ego 
videri carere. Cic 2. N.D, 



Riches, a good constitution 
(health), power, honours, are fa- 
ding and uncertain [things^. 

Honour, glory, and immortality, 
• are promised to virtue. 

He that {who) does not perceive 
that tJ^ soul and mind of man, 
reason, policy, prudence, were 
produced by the divine care, 
seems to me to want these very 
things. 

Note, — That this rule holds if only some of the substantives 
signify inanimate things, though the rest signify persons or irra- 
tional animals, will be evident from the following examples. 
Credere, ^quae jubeant, *locus est, et 'nomen et Hndex. O v. 
de Art. 3. Delectabatur cereo ^funali et "tibicine, ^quae sibi 
privatus nullo exemplo sumpserut. C Sen. *Jura, '^fidem, et 
*8uperos un& ^calcata ruina. Stat. Theb. 7. * Serpens, ^sitis, 
*ardor, ^arenae, ^Dulcia virtuti. Lucan. 1. 9. Nee qnen- 
guam vidi, qui magis, Va, ^quae ^timenda esse negaret, timeret, 
*tnortem dico et "Deos. C. 1. de Nat. D. 

The reason of this construction is, because in such cases there 
is no general term to comprehend all their significations, but 
only tnat of things, therefore they are considered under that no- 
tion ; and so the word res may be put away, and the adjective 
or relative put in the neuter gender, according to note 1, p. 60. 

For the same reason the adjective or relative plural is also fre- 
quently put in the neuter gender, though the substantives be not 
of different genders, but cither all masculines or all feminines : 
as, ^Arcus et ^calami sunt ^bona, *Nox et ^praeda hostem Vc 
morata sunt, Sall. 'Incmistantid et Uemeritate, ^quae ^digna 
non eunt Deo, C. 3. N. Deor. Favere ^pietati "fideique Deos, 
per^quaepop. Rom. ad tantumfastigii venerit, Liv. 44. 

* When the substantives signify irrational anlcaAlii.^^s(-s^\ss2^3i>^ 
the adjective or relative mu«t aciea Vv^w ^"t ^jswasik.^^2s«^^«^- 
derstood. For the proof wYveie^S \»V^fe \5afi, ^cj^o^vo.% ^T*^ V^ 
Ejppertes raiionis sunt *eqxi%^ *bwes, •TcV\<iuae T^ec?o.<»A^^ 
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^quamm Uo. bcstiarum] opere effidtwr altqwd ad homwum 
U8um et vttam. Cic. Off*. 2. 3. 

Note 3. When the two nominatives are of different persons,* 

the verb plural must agree with the first person rather than the 
second, and with the second rather than the third. 

Et ^ego et ^tu ^esaehi 
culpa. 
Neither J nor thou did these HocneaueV;yo,neque"<ti 
ihirws, ^acSre. Ter. 

Thou and thy brother do yow ^Tu et ^f rater ^praestare 
duty to your mother. 



Both I and thou are in fault. 

I nor thou did these 



officium mater. 



Note 4. — When the + verb or adjective can be predicated d 
each of ^e nominative cases or substantives singly by itself, it 
may agree only with that which stands nearest to it, and be un- 
derstood to the rest : as, Et *genu8^ et ^virtus^ nisi cum re^ •»•• 
lior alpd ^est, HoR. Which, at length, would be thus : Et ye" 
nus vtlius est, et virtus vilior est alga. So, ^Nihil hie, nisi *car» 
mina ^desunt, Viao. At length thus : Nihil deest hio, nisi earm 
miita desunt. ^Sociis et *reye ^recepto, Vieg. i. e. Sociis re* 
ceptis^ et rege recepto. 

Nothing delights me so much 
{equally) as the works of nature. 



The worlds and all the parts of 
the world, were both constituted 
atjirst (at the beginnina), and are 
all along (at every time) governed 
by the providence of God. 

Every virtue draws us to itself 
but justice and liberality effect 
that most of all. 

The bond qf human society is 
reason and speech. 

We and our things are due to 
death. 



Ego mMaequ^ ac natura 
^opus^deleetare* Plix.^ii. 
8,20. 

Providentia Deus mtm- 
dus et omnis mundus *pars 
et (lxiii.) initium ^cansti' 
tutus esse, et omnis tempus 
(lxiii.) administrari, Ci c* 
N. D, 2, 29. 

Omnis virtus ego ad sui 
alHcSre, wdjustitia et ^liber-. 
alitor is maxim^ ^effici^re. — 
Cic. 

Societas humanus vincu- 
lum ^esse *ratio atque (mu 
tio. Id. 

^Deberi mors *ego noster* 
que. HoR. 



So most of the examples under Rule IX. and the following 
notes may be varied. 

Justice and bounty procure \ Justitia et *benignitas 
friends, \ Honciliare amicus. 



• ^A/# /» what /^mmarians call syWe/ptM pcrsonarum. 
* This eoBMUuction is conunonly called seugma ox iotn^nQ* 
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^Conciliare amicus * Justin 
Ha et beniyjiitas, 

/'^^ror "iraque mens ^prae* 
cipitare. 



Justice procures friends and 
bounty. 

Rage and passion drive on the 
mind precipitately {hurry on). 

Likewise Notes 1, and 3. Amandus pater est, et mater. Et 
e^o in culpa sum, et tn ; £t ego et tu es in culpa. Tu matri offi- 
cium praestitfsti, atque frater. Capta, eo praelio tria millia 
peditum, et equites trecenti, Liv. 22. Vir bonus et prudens 
aici delector ego ac tu. HoR* Tu me, et ego te, qualis sis. 
scic^ Plaut. AtU, 2, 2. But syllepsis of persons and genders 
is moreusuai. 

So the examples to Note 2. 



Riches^ good healthy power, ho- 
nours^ are uncertain. 

Riches are uncertain^ and good 
healthy and power, and honours. 

Honour, glory, and immortality, 
are promise to virtue. 

Honour is nromised to virtue, 
and glory, ana immortality. 



Divitiae^ bonus valetiido, 
potentia, ^honor, Hncertus 
esse. 

*Divitiae Hncertus esse^ et 
bonus valetudo^ et potentia, 
et honor. 

Decus^ gloria, et ■twjmor- 
talitas ^promissus ^esse Tir- 
tus. 

*Decu8 ^promissus ^esse 
virtus, et gloria, et tfitntor- 
taiitas. 



* But more especially when the several substantives are syno- 
nymous, that is, onl^ different words for one and the same thing. 
or, at least, are not mtended to signify so many several things, 
this manner of construction is far the most usuaL 



EXABfPLES. 



The consciousness of a life well 
spent, and the remembrance of 
good deeds, is very pleatant. 

Understanding^ reason, and 
prudence, is in old men. 

Praise, honour, anddignity, ac- 
cruet to those who have got wisdom. 

Let us consider what excellency 
and dignity there is in the nature 
qfman. 

Our application and carefulness 
is to be stirred up that we may do 
nothing rashly and tnconmer- 
aiei^ 



Consdentia bene actus vi- 
ta, et benefactum *recordatio 
^jucttndissimus ^esse. C ic . 

Mens^ ratio, et ^constli" 
urn, in senex ^esse. Id. 

Ad is qui sapientia adi- 
pisci laus, honos, *dignitas, 
^conflu&re. Id. 

Considerare, quis ( lxxvi. 
n. 1.) ^esse in natura homo 
*excellentia et dignitas.—-. 
Cic. Off. I. 

^Excitandus ^esse *an%m 
madversio el d\l\yet\X\a.. mX 

\ OffX 
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Note 5. A verb between two nominatives of different num- 
bers, may sometimes agree with the latter. 

Non temire ered^re*ner» 



Not to believe rashly is the si- 
news of wisdom. 

To be content toith what one has 
{with one*s owrt things) is the 
greatest and most certain riches. 

It is greaS riches to a man to 
live sparingly with a contented 
mitid. 



vus ^esse sapientia. Cic 

(viii. n. 3.) Conientut 
esse res suus, maximus **etM 
certissimusque Hliviiiae-^ 
Cic. Par, 6. 

*Divitiae grandis homo 
^esse, vivire parct aequus 
animus. Luc. 

Note 6. And likewise an adjective or relative between two 
substantives of different genders, may agree with the latter o^ 
them. 



Every mistake is not to be called 
folly. 

Inconstancy, %bhioh is a fault. 

Hate thou calumny, which is a 
great fault. 

That animal endued with rea- 
son which we call man. 

Just glory ^ which is the fruit of 
true virtue, u not to be rejected. 

Charity, which is a thing most 
conducive to the living happily. 



Non omnis error *shtUitia 
esse ^dicendus, Cic. 

Inconstantia, ^qui esse 
^vUium, Cic. Leg. !• 

13 Odisse calumnia, ^'gvi 
esse 'vitium magnut. 

Ille animal praeditus ra- 
tio, '>(;t«t vocare "Aonio. Cic* 

Justus gloria, ^gtd esse 
'fructus verus virtus, non 
esse repudiandus. Cic. 

*Caritas, ^qm (R. i. n. 1.) 
aptissimus esse ad quiete 
vivere. Cic. 

Note 7* Collective* nouns, as populus^ civittis, hirba, gens, 
pars, manus, &c. and some paratives* also, as Risque, uter- 
qiiCy &c. are frequently joinea with a verb, adjective, or relative 
plural : as, 

a Some were turned to youtf\ful 
games, some [were] eating under 
the shadow. 

Each tenth man was chosen by 
lot for punishment. 



Pars in juvenilis lusut 
versus, pars vescens sub 
umbra. Liv. 

Sors decimus quisoue ad 
supplicium lectus. Id. 



FOURTH COKCORD. 

X. Substantives signifying the same thing agree in ca8e.t 

Beware of pleasure^ the mo- i CavSre voluptas, mater 
ther of all evils. I omnis malum. Cic. 

* Tbe reaaon of this construction is^ because these words, 
tifottgh angular, yet include a plural s\gu\^ca\ioTi\Tv^^BiKOEi. 
^ 2r/i/f is what grammarians commouVy cs5\ appoAt\«n* 



CONCORDS. 

Piato the philosopher calls 
pleasure the hait to (of) evils. 

Do not thou (he thou un- 
willing to) reject glory, the fruit 
of true virtue. 

Let flattery the promoter of 
vices be far removed from 
friendship. 

How like to us is an ape, the 
most foul beast ? 

Having taken an oath (sworn) 
remember that thou hast called 
(taken) God (to) witness. 

Whatsoever thou shalt take 
in hand, always suppose that 
God stands a witness of the ac- 
tion. 

All things seem tome the more 
laudable which are done well^ 
without ostentation^ and without 
the people [being] witness. 

The greatest part of us men {we 
ihe greatest part of men) are de- 
ceived by the appearance of right 
and good, 

1. An infinitive mood may be put in apposition with a sub- 
stantiYe: as, 
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Plato philosophus ap' 
pellare voluptas esca mo- 
lum. Cic. 

NoUe repudiare gloria 
fructus vems virtus. 
Cic. 

Assentatio vitium ad- 
jutrix procul amoveri ah 
amicitia. Cic 

Simla qudm similis 
turpissimus bestia nos ? 
Enn. 

Juratus 13 meminisse 
Deus tu adhibSre testis. 
Cic Off. 3. 

Quodcunque capess&re 
semper stare Deus fao 
turn 7 arbitrari testis 
SiL. 15, 110. 

Egolaudabilior videri om- 
nis, qui sine venditatio, et 
sine populus testis^ lecth fie- 
ri. Cic Tusc. 2. 

\Nos] maximus pars ho- 
mo species rectumque bo- 
numque decipi. H o B. Art. 
Poet. 24. 



There is so great a love of sin- 
fUng in some, that this very thing 
to sin delights them, even thmtgh 
there be no cause. 



Tantus in quidam peccare 
libido esse, ut hoc ipse is 
(lxxvi.) delectare, pec^ 
care, etiamsi causa non 
(lxxvi.) esse. Cic. Off. 2. 



APPENDIX. 

When a question is asked, the answer must be in the 
game case that the question is asked by. 

Some grammarians make this a ftSiih coTvtOT^^\i>a!t^'rv^ctf»QX'«»5^ 
eufficient grovind. 
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The reason of this agreement is, because the word that asks 
the question, and the word that answers, depend both upon the 
same word which is expressed in the question, and understood 
in the answer ; which therefore the scholar should be taught to 
supply, as is done in the following examples. 

*Q2<t.v**c8se pauper? Resp* 
Avarus [•'esse pauper]. 

^Qui8 vir esse ma^nus *pe» 
nuria ? Resp- [ HIsse mag- 
nus "penuria] Bonus. 

^Quid 'inimicus esse vo- 
luptas ? Resp, fVoluptat 
esse *inimicus J '' virtus* 

^Quis debCre •venerari ? 
Resp, [Deb^re "renerari] 
^Deus. 

^Qf<t(f*capipiscis? Resjh 
[Pisds *capi] ^Ilaimu. 



Who is poor 9 Ans. The covet- 
ous man [ts poor^. 

Of what men is there great scar- 
city ? Ans. [ There is great scar- 
city^ Of the good. 

To what is pleasure an enemy ? 
Ans. [Pleasure is an enemy'\ To 
virtue. 

Whom ought we to worship f 
Ans. [ We ought to worship^ God, 

With what are fishes catched 9 
Ans. [Fishes are catched] With 
a hook. 

With what are men catched $ 
Ans. [Men are catched] With 
pleasure. 

Than what has God given no- 
thing to man more excellent 9 Ans. 
[Gad has given nothing to man 
more excellent] Than umierstand- 
ing and reason. 



^Quid Kapihomo? Resp, 
[Homo V»pi] ^Voluptae, 

^Quid (xix.^ Dens homo 
nihil '^praestaoilior dare ? 
Resp, [Deus homo nihil 
"praestabilior dare] ^Ment 
ct rcUio. Cic. de Sen. 



The scholar may go through the whole book in this mannery 
if the teacher pleases, turning each example, where it may con- 
veniently be done, into question and answer, and to making it 
an exempliiication of this rule, which may be a very useftil ex- 
ercise. 

The words understood beinff thus supplied, the reason of Uw 
exceptions from the rule will be evident : as^ ^Cujum ^pecui 
est 9 Kesp. [Est ^pecus'l ^Laniorum, ^Cujus est *domuM $ 
Resp. Nostra [est *aomus\. 

To this question, Quid est tibi nomen 9 What is thy name ? 
the answer may be either in the nominative or dative case ; be- 
cause it may be indifferently said in Latin, Est mihi nomen 
Gulielmus, or Est mihi nomen Gudielmo, So Plautus, Mi» 
hi nomen Sosia est^ Amph. 1, 1. Nomen Areturo est mihL 
Rud. Prol. 



GOVERNMENT OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

XI. One Bubetantiye j2;0Tem8 auother signifying a dlf- 
/erent thing, in the genitive. 
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The souls of men are im- 
mortal. 

There is a great scarcity of 
good men. 

The misldlfiilness of youth 
(of bc^nning age) is to be go- 
Temed by the wisdom of old 
men. 

The remembrance of past 
evils is pleasant 

Many had (wish) rather (to) 
suffer the loss of life^ than of a 
good name (fame). 

Pain is often the cure of 
pain. 

The manner of our Hfe and 
of human nature is so ordered, 
that one (another) age arises out 
of another. 

The anger of God is slow. 

The power of custom is 
great 

The consent of all is the 
voice of nature. 

The body is as it were (as if) 
the vessel or receptacle of the 
soul. 

Forgetting is the remedy of 
injuries. 

In my judgment piety (duti- 
fulness) towards parents is the 
foundation of all virtues. 

Forgetfulness is the compa- 
nion of drunkenness. 

The desires of riches^ glory, 
pleasures (the desire of riches, 
the desire of glory, the desire 
cf pleasures) are diseases of the 
mind. 



Animus homo esse im- 
mortalis. Cic. Sen, 

Esse magnus penuria 
bonus. Cic. Am. 

Inscitia iniens aetas se- 
nex prudentia regendus 
esse* Cic. O^ 1. 

Memoria praeteritus 
malum jucundus esse. 

Multus maile fac^e 
jactura vita, qxmm fama. 

IkHor saepe esse medi« 
cina dolor. 

Ita ratio comparatue 
esse yita noster et natura 
humanus, ut alius aetas 
(lxxvi.) oriri ex alius.. 
Cic. Am. 

Ira Deus lentus esse. 

Consuetudo magnus vis 
esse, Cic 

Omnis consensus natu- 
ra vox esse. Cic. 

Corpus quasi vas esse 
aut receptaculum animus. 
Cic. Tusc. 1. 

Injuria remedium esse 
oblivio. 

Meus judicium pietas 
erga parens esse funda- 
mentum virtus omnis. 
Cic pi. 

Comes ebrietas esse ob^ 
livio. Mac 

Cupiditas divitiae, glo- 
ria, voluptas, esse mor- 
bus animus. Cic Fin, 



\ 
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// i$ the taping of Demetrius, 
Nothing seems to me more uri- 
happy than he to whom nothing of 
adversity ever has happened. 

T/ie inventor of the lirazen hull 
being first shut into [t/], rfeserv- 
edly fmndselled the dismal work of 
his own art ; to wfwm Plialans 
said, O admirable inventor of pun- 
ishment, do thon thyself Jirst ha fid- 
sel thy own work, 

Thon^ O money, art tlie cause 
of a soltcitotis life ; and thou, O 
money, uffordest nourishment to 
the vices of men. 



Demetrius vox tarn* Nihil 
ego vidOri infelicior (xix.) 
iff, qui nt'At/unquam evenire 
advcrsum, Se n e C. 

Acneus tanrus repertor 
tetcrrimuH ars suuk opus pri- 
muv incliiKUH merito 3 aus- 
picari ; Qui Phalaris, Poe- 
na miranduH repertor, ipne 
tuus princcps inibuSrc, 3 di- 
cSre, opus. Val. Mcuf, 9| 
2. & Ov. Trist, 3, 11. 

Solicitus tu causa, pecu- 
nia, vita esse ; Tuque homo 
vt/tum alimcntum \I*l-)i pe- 
cunia, praebSre. Fro p. 



1. Sometimes the latter substantive has the sign to before it 
in English : as. 

The descent to ftell is easy. 



Virtue is the only way to praise 
and hmour, 

God has regard to the pious and 
the impious. 

The pleasures of the body are 
the baits and allurements to evils. 

Riches are enticements to evils. 

Certainly the only way to a 
happy life is [lies open\ by vtr- 
tue. 



Descensus Avemus esse 
faeilifl. 

Virtus esse unus via lavs 
et honor, 

Deus habere ratio pius et 
impius, Cic. Leg. 2. 

Voluntas corpus esse esea 
atque illecebra malum, 

t)pes esse irritameniwn 
malum. Ov. 

Semita ccrte tranquillus 
per virtus patere unicus vita, 
Juv. 



2. Sometimes the sign ^brr as, 



AmlAtion, and contention for ho* 
nour is very miserable. 

Let alone light hopes and striv- 
ings for ric/tes. 

Through anger for the virgin 
taken away. 



Ambitio et honor content 
tio miscrrimus esse. C. 0. 1. 

MittSrc Icvis spcs et cer- 
tameri divitiae, HoR. 

Kreptus virgo ira (LV.) 

ViR. 



3. Sometimes the sign in ; as^ 



/ am wont to admire thy wisdom 
in other things. 

Skill in the civil law, 
F'aithfidness is steadfastness and 
irtaA in promises (taords) and 



Caetera res sapienJtia tuns 

admirari solCre. Cj c. 

Pruden^xaj-uszW'ClLVs, Id, 

Fides esse dictum conven* 

inmque oonstantia et txri- 

i (at. Id. 
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Temperance keeps a moderation 
in all things. 

Justice consists {is employed) in 
giving to every one his ovon^ and 
in faithfulness in contracts {things 
eoniracted). 

Order, and constancy^ and mo- 
deration^ in aU words and actions^ 
gain {excite) the approbation of 
those with whom a man lives {it is 
lived). 

Friendship is nothirw else, but a 
very great agreement [of opinion] 
in all divine and human things. 

The consciousness of a right in- 
tention {will) is the greatest com- 
fort in adverse affairs. 

Boldness in bad things is called 
valour by some. 

So great carelessness in a thing 
very necessary is to be blamed. 



Temperantia servare res 
omnis modus. 

Justitia versari in tribuSre 
suum quisque, et in res con- 
tractus ^«jr. Cic. Off. 1. 

Ordo, et constantia, et mo- 
deratio dictum omnis atque 
factum^ movere (ix. n. 4.) 
approbatio is, qui cum 
(xLiii. n. 4. J vivi. Id. 

Amicitia nihil aliud ess^ 
nisi omnis res divinus atque 
humanus summus consent 
sio. Cic. Am. 

Conscientia rectus volun- 
tas maximus consolatio esse 
res inconmi5dus. Cic. 

Malus res audacia forti- 
tudo Tocari a quidam. Sal. 

Res maxima necessarius 
tantus incuria vituperandus 
esse. Cic. 



4. Sometimes the sign between : as, 



Distinctions are to be made be- 
tween kindnesses received ; and 
there is no doubt (nor is it doubt- 
ful) but most is owing to every 
greatest one. 



Acceptus benefkium de.- 
lectus esse habendus : nee 
dubium esse quin maxi- 
mus quisque plurimum 
(lxxvi.) debgrL C. Off. 1. 



5. One substantive may govern two genitives : as. 



Marius^s insatiable greediness 
of honour {the insatiable greedi- 
ness of honour of Marius), 

GoitTs love of [to] men. 



Inexplebilis ^honor ^Ma- 
rius 'fames. Flo a. 

^Deus *amor ^homo 



6. The second substantive may likewise govern a third. 



The infamy of the vices of the 
father often recUmnds on the son. 

Men sought the securities of ct- 
#ie«, with the hope of preserving 
(the preservation of) tneir effects. 



*Infamia ^vitium ^^pater 
saepe redundare ad fibu8.>- 
Cic. Am. 

Homo *spes ^custodia^^es 
suus urbs praesidium quae- 
rere. Cic. Off. 1. 

XII. If the latter of two substantives have an adjective 
signifying praise, dispraise, or any sort of di&tLactl<ra.^ 
jomea with it, it may be put m xSaa %teML>5t^^ ^^ 's^iiSssb&c^'^- 
JVb/f.— The former substantively ^ome,<vswe» \«A«»nssk^ 
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1. Genitive. 



Live mindful of how short a 
life thou art. 

Pythagoras was a man of no 
mirth. 

The little ant [a creature] of 
great labour, draws with its 
mouth, and adds to its heap, 
whatever it can. 

It is evident, that there is 
some deity of a most surpassing 
wisdom (mind), by whom all 
things are governed. 

It %8 80 evident that there is a 
God^ that J can scarcely think him 
[to be} in his wits {qf a sound 
mind) who denies it* 



Vivifre memor qttdm 
(lxxvi. n. 1.) ease brevis 
aevuro. 

Pythagoras esse vir 
nullus hilaritas. Cic. 

Parvulus magnus ybr« 
mica labor os trahire 
quicunque posse, atque 
addSre acervus. Hob. 

Perspicuus esse, esse 

niimen aliquis praestan- 

tissimus mens, qui omnia 

(lxxvi. n. 2.) regu Cic. 

N. D. 2. 

Esse Deus ita perspicuus 
esse, ut, qui id (lxxvi. d. 
2.) negare, vix is [esse] «a- 
nus mens existimare. Cic. 



2. Ablative. 



Simonides was a man of a 
great memory. 

The mob is of an inconstant 
humour. 

God cannot be ignorant of 
what mind every one it. 



I know of what manners this 
age is. 

Themistocles was [a man] 
of so great a memory, that he 
knew ue names of all the citi- 
zens ; but Cato of a much bet- 
ter memory. 

They that (who"^ prefer 

ihemsayeB before (tol au^ are 

CpenonaJ of iatoiersole arro- 



vir 



Simonides esse 
magnus memoria. 

Vulgus esse ingenium 
mobilis. Sall. 

Deus ignorare non 
posse quis mens quisque 
(lxxvi. n. 1.) esse, Cic. 
Div, 2. 

Nosse seculum hie quis 
mos (lxxvi. n. 1.) esse. 
Plaut. 

Themistocles esse tan- 
tus memoria, ut omnia 
civis nomen 19 perdp^e; 
Cato vero multb melior 
memoria. Cic. Sen. 

Qui sui omnia (xxvii. 
B.) anteponire, intolera- 
\nliaaiio^guitiae««e. Ad* 
>lHer. 
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Young men are commonly ef 
a eareleu humour^ and account 
Aoee thitws the best (first) which 
aire delwn^ful at presenL nor do 
they look a great way before them 
(provide for a long tnney 

We may {it is allowed us to) see 
Ai% thai they who were before 
goedJiumeured {qf affable man^ 
mere) are changed by prosperity 
[prosperous things). 

Sctpio AJricanus was [a man"] 
of most courteous behaviour {man- 
ners) of very great dutifulness to 
hie mother, liberality to his sisters, 
goodness to his [servants'\, justice 
toalL 

Of how great innocence ought 
generals tobef Of how great mo^ 
deration 9 Of how great fidelity f 
Of how great skiUj Ofhowareat 
mt$ Of how great courtesy $ 
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Adolesoens ferd animue 
esse omissus, et, suavis in 
prae8eiiti& qui (lxxvi. n. 
2.) esse, primus habere, ne. 
que consulSre in longitudi- 
nem. Ter. Heaut. 5, 2. 

Uic vid6re licet, ii^ qui 
antea commOdus mores 8 es- 
se, prosperae zes immutaiL 
Cic. Am, 

Sdpio Africanus esse mo^ 
res facillimus, summus pie- 
ias in (lxx.) mater, liber- 
alitas m soior, bonitas in 
suus, /ti«/t/ta in omnis. Id, 

Quantus innocentia de- 
b&eesseimpeiator? Quan- 
tus temperantia $ Quantus 
fides $ Quantus facultas$ 
Quantua ingenium 9 Qtian- 
tus humanilas 9 Cic. 



XIII. An adjectiye in the neuter gender without a sub- 
gtantive, goyems the genitiye as if it were a suhatan- 
tiye. 

There is much good in friend- 1 'Multum ^honum esse 
diip^ much mischief in discord. . in amicitia, "multum 

^abimindiscordia, Cic* 

We haye not [too] little timej 
bat we lose a great deal 



Take so much meat and 
drink, that your strength may 
be repaired, not oppressed. 

How much good there is in 
fiiendship, may (is able to) be 
perceiyed from quarrels and 
diioords. 

One example of luxury or 
ooyetousness does a great deal 
of (much) mischief. 



Non exiguum tempus 
hahsre, sed multum per* 
dSre. Sen. 

AdhSbSre tantum dbus 
et polio, ut refici vires, 
non ut opprimi, Cic. 

Quantum bonum 

(lxxvi. n. 1.) esse in 
amicitia, ex dissensio ei 
discordia perclpi posse. 
Cic. Am, 

Unus exemplar lusm^ 
ria aut avantui *inuU»ssQk 



\ 
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That pains and care which shall 
be bestowed on things laudable and 
deserving inquiry into, shall be 
juslly commeruled. 

How much of blind night have 
mortal minds 9 

What means {wishes to itself) 
the covetousness of old age (se^ 
nile covetousness) $ for can any 
thing be more absurd than to 
seek so much the more provision 
by how much the less of tlie jour^ 
ney remains ? 

We must resist joassions with 
all our strength^ %f we would 
(we wish to) pass over that (this) 
life which is given [tis] quietly 
and peaceably. 

In what darkness^ and in how 
great dangers^ is this l\fe passed 
over 9 

The belly gives a very great deal 
of {very much) trouble to mankind 
(the human race), for the sake of 
which the greater pcvrt of mortals 
live. 

If the crow could eat silently 
{being silent), he would have more 
meat, and much less of quarrel- 
ling and envy, 

. It is a miserable thing to see so 
many \people1 living oadlyy nay 
rather perishing badly. 



Qui in (lxx I.) res hones- 
tuR et cogiiitio (xx.) dignus 
opera nuraque poni, id jure 
laudari. Cic. Off. 1. 

Quantum mortalis pectus 
n, caecus nox habere ? Ov. 

Avaritia Kenilis quid sibi 
velle ? Posse enim quid- 
quam ease ab^urdior, quam 
quo minus via res tare, eo 
plus viaticum quaer^ ? — 
Cic. Sen, 18. 

Omnis vires (xlvi.) re- 
pugnare esse (xxvii. 3.) 
perturbatio, si vcllc hoc, qui 4 
dari vita, tranquillc placid^- 
que tradQcere. Cic, Tuso. 

Qualis in tenebrae, ouan- 
tusque periculum degi hoc 
aevum 9 Luc&. 

Plurimum negotium hu- 
man us genus alvus exhibSre^ 
qui (lv.) causa major pars 
mortalis viv&re. Plik. 20^ 
8. 

6i COITUS 17 p<iS8e pawci 
tacitumuR, habere pltts da- 
pis^ et rixa multd minut «n- 
vidiaque. Ho a. 

Miserabilis esse vidSxe 
^tantum mal^ ^vent^ imd 
male Aperient* 



*XIII. Opus and usus, signif^ng need, govern the ab- 
lative of the thing wanted. 



Let him give pardon easily, 
who has (to whom there is) 
need of pardon. 

There is no need of passion- 
ateness to punishing. 

There is no need of an angry 
chastiser for the restrainment 
ofUiose that err (of the erring), 
andofUie bad. 



Dare ille venia facU^^ 
qui (xxv.) venia esw 
opus. Sen. 

Iracundia non opus 
esse ad punire. Id. 

Ad correctio errans 
sceleratusque iratus caa- 
Ugatoi non e««e opus. Id. 
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Firslj there is need qfeonsulta- 
Hon ; and when thou hast con" 
suited^ [ikere »] need (Sff timely 
execution. 

He that (who) always desires 
more, confesses that he ntu {there 
is to him) need of getting. Now 
who can ever truly call him rich 
that has {to whom there is) need of 
getting $ 

What need is there of more $ 



Priiks consvitum ; et ubi 
9 consulgre, matui^ factum 
esse opus. Sal. 

Qui semper appStSre am- 
plius, conntSri (xxv.) sui 
quaesitum opus esse. Qui 
autem quaesitum opus esse, 
quis hie unquam ver^ 23 di- 
c5re dives ? Cic. Par, 6 

Quid opus esse plura $ 



GOVERNMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

XIV* Verbal adjectives, or such as signify an affection of 
the mindj govern the genitiye. 

Note. — By verbal adjectives are meant adjectives in jr, osus, 
and idus^ derived from verbs, with participial in n« .* and by ad- 
jectives signifying an affection of the mind, are meant those 
which denote desire or disdain, knowledge or ignorance, inno- 
cence or guilt, &c 



life mindful of death. 

AH men hate [those that are] 
unmindful of a good turn (kind- 
ness). 

Most men are desirous of new 
things. 

Be not more desirous of con- 
tention than of truth. 

If thou art conscious to thy- 
8df of no fault, do not fear. 

What nation does not love a 
mind grateful and mindful of a 
good turn (kindness) ? 

Be ye even now mindful of old 
age (about) to come, so no time 
Will pass away idle to you. 

A mind solicitous about [that 
which is] future is miseraHe. 
A good conadence (a imiiA\ C«a»cs»A w««^^^ 



Vivifre memor mors. 
Aus. 

Omnis odisse imme- 
mor beneficiiun. C. QS^. 2. 

Plerique homo esse cu- 
pidus res nevus. 

Ne 1 2 esse cupidior con- 
texiXiOyqudmveritaS' Cic* 

Si nullus culpa tu con. 
sdus esse, ne 12 timSre. 

Quis natio non gratus 
animus et beneficium 
meiaoT dilig^e. Cic.Z/.l. 

Venturus memor Jam 
nunc esse senecta, sic 
nullus voMs tempus oMre 
iners. Ov. 

\3kft calamxiwuA «»**• "^^ 



V 
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conscious of what is right) 
]au(^hs at the lies of fame. 

The mind of men is igno- 
rant of fate and future fortune. 

Our native soil draws us all 
with I do not know what sweet- 
ness, and does not suffer us to 
he forgetful of itself. 

Time that eats up all (devour, 
inp of) things. 

The heat of his countrymen bid. 
ding \him do\ ill thitigs, does not 
shake a Just man^ and [one that 
is] tenacious of his purpose ^ from 
his fixed mind (steemf/ resolution). 

Virtue ts a lover of itself. 

Every nature is a lover of it- 
self; neither is any thing more 
desirous of things like itself than 
nature. 

Virtue is a reward to itself, not 
(nothing) wanting praise, not (no- 
thing) desiring outward help. 



fama mendacium ridere* 
Ov, 

Nescius mens homo 
fatum eorsque futuru9 
esse. ViRG. 

Nescio quis natalis so* 
lum dulcedo cunctus du* 
cSret et immemor non si- 
nire esse sui. Ov. 

Tempus edax res. Ov. 

Justus et tenax proposi' 
turn vir, non ci\ris ardor pra- 
vum jubens, mens quatSre 
solidus. Ho a. 

Virtus esse amant sui, C. 

Omnis natura esse dUu 
gens sui ; Deque quicquam 
esse oppetenHor similia 
(xvi. £xc. 1.) sui, qutoi 
natura. Cic. 

Ipse sui virtus predum 
esse, nil indigus (xxi. 1.) 
laus, nil opis t, extemuB cu- 
piens. Claud. 



XV. Partitives, and words placed partitively, compara- 
tives, superlatives, interrogatives, and some numerals, 
govern the genitive plural. 

Note — The parddve generally takes the gender of the geni- 
tive governed by it. 



No beast (none of beasts) is 
wiser tlian the elephant. 
Peace is the hest of things. 

There is none (nobody) of 
us without fault. 

Nothing can be said so ab- 
surd, which is not said by some 
one of the philosophers. 



Nullus bellua pruden-m 

tior esse elephantus, Cic. 

Pcuv optimus res esse, 

SiL. 

Nemo ego esse sine 
culpa. Sen. 

Nihil tarn absurdus 
did posse, quod non 



(lxxvi. n. 2.) did ab ali« 
I quia p\u\oeo^ii>]A. Gic. 
There is no man (nobody of j "Nemo \\oxsio tarn ^nw 
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men) so savage^ whose mind 
a belief (opinion) of a God has 
not possettsed. 

Set before your eyes every 
one of these kmgs. 

The king did not know (was 
ignorant) whether of them was 
Orestes. 

The least of evils are to be 
chosen. 

Nature covers man alone of 
all living creatures (animals) 
with the riches of others (ano- 
ther's riches). 

Nate — The partitive does not always take its render from 
the f^nitive case, but sometimes agrees with the former sub- 
stantive : as, Albunea^ nemontm quae mcunma, Viro. Aen, 7- 
88. DiUcissifne reruniy HoR, Ma^vime rerum^ Ov, 



mants esse, qui mens non 
(lxxvi. n. 2.) inibuSre 
Deus opinio. Cic. Tusc. 

Pori^e ante oculus 
unusquisque^fcrex. Cic. 
Par. 1. 

Rex ignorare uter is 
(lxxvi. n. 1.) esse OreS' 
tes. Cic Am. 

Minimus malum eli" 
gendtis esse, Cic. 

Natura homo unus ani- 
mans omnis aJienus ve- 
tare opes. Plin. 7. 1. 



Ojpen onlt/of[all] animals feed 
walking backwards. 

The chameleon only of [a//] ani~ 
mcUs neither uses meat nor drink 
always^ nor any other nourish- 
ment than [that^ of air. 

AU things are not alike fit for 
all. 



*Bos mnimal Holus retro 
ambulans pasci. Pl. 8, 45. 

*Chamaeleon m.^solus anim 
mal nee cibus (xxxviii.) 
nee potus semper uti, nee 
alius quam aer alimentum. 
Id. 33. 

Omnia non pariter relea- 
se omnis aptus. Prof. 



XVI. Adjectives signifying profit or disprofit^ likeness 
or unlikeness^ govern the dative. 

Or — Any adjective noay govern the dative in Latin, which 



has to or for aner it in English. 

You see that nothing is so 
like death as sleep. 

Is there any thing more like 
madness than anger ? 



FidSre nihil esse tarn 
similis mors, qudm som^ 
nus. Cic. 

An esse quidquam si- 
milior insania, qudm ira? 
Cic Tusc. 
In the grave the poor needy I lu ^e'puV^TUTfti^'sx ^- 
man will be equal to \J.hosel\i%t\^e^ pau-ptr e-^ctvux <a»^« 
ure] rich. \Co^^. C^k-xa-^ 
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It is a hard thing to find 
words equal to great grief. 

Pasaonateness is an enemy 
(unfriendly) to prudence. 

Pleasure is an enemy (un- 
friendly) to reason and to vir- 
tue. 

Nothing is so much an ene- 
my (so unfriendly) to the mind 
(understanding) as pleasure. 

Cruelty is a very great ene- 
my (very unfriendly) to the na- 
ture of men. 

Nothing is more agreeable to 
the nature of man, than bene- 
ficence and liberaUty. 

Fortune is sometimes Idnd 
to me^ sometimes to another. 

I am nearest to myself. 

Let not your ears be easy to 
accusers. 

That is becoming, which is 
agreeable to the excellency of 
man. 

The good things of fortune 
are common to tne righteous 
and wicked. 

Some things are common to 
man with beasts. 

Death is common to every 
age. 

We are alleaty to he taught (dO' 

die) to imitate base and nauffhty 

things {for base and naughty 

/At'n^s /o be imitated), 

ylrcAyias, when he had been Axch^tBA^ (^^^m vUlicuM 
f^/^(^ /<'>'//-?; ^oo angry with Aw 24 faclus c»e \TQlwr^^>a:vk 
"^y/^j^ sas^s. How (in what man-i lu modua, \tv<v^\S %ro.\|*»s 



Difficilis ewe magniu 
dolor par verbum rep0m 
rire. Sen. 

Iracundia esse inimi- 
cus consilium. Cic. 

Foluptas esse inimicus 
ratio et virtus. 

Nihil esse tarn inimi- 
cus mens^ qudm voluptas. 
Cic. Sen. 

Homo natura maximk 
esse inimicus crudelitas, 
Cic Off, 3. 

Nihil esse natura homQ 
accommodatior (xix.) 6e- 
neficentia et liberaUitas, 
Cic. Off, 1. 

Fortuna nunc ego, 
nunc alius benignus esse 

HOR. 

Proximus esse egomet 
ego. Ter. An, 4. 1. 12. 

Ne esse auris crimi- 
nans facilis. Sen. 

Decorus is esse, qui 
esse consentaneus exciel- 
lentia homo, Cic. Offl 1. 

Bonum fortuna com- 
munis esse probus et im- 
probus. Cic. 

Quidam essehomo cum 
bestia communis. Id. 

Omnis aetas mors com- 
munis esse. Id. 

Docilis 51 imitandus fur- 
pis ac pravus omnii 
Juv. 
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tier) would I have dealt with 
{treated) thee^ if I had not been 
angry $ 

I would have vunished {taken 
satisfaction from) thee, says Ar- 
chytas to his bailiff'^ if I had not 
been angry with tne^, 

A good conscience {a mind con^ 
scums to itself of right). 

A plain diet {simple food) is 
best for man : a heaping together 
of tastes {of savoury disHes) is 
hurtful, and sauces are more per- 
nicums. 

Think yourself bom for praise 
and glory, not for the belly, not 
for sleep and delight. 

We are bom in this condition, 
creatures liable to no fewer diseases 
of the mind than of the body. 

If thou canst not {shall have 
been unable to) be the Best, at least 
{use thy) endeavour that thou 
mayst be next to the best. 



nisi iratus 17 esse? Cic. 
Tusc. 4, 36. 

SumSre a tu supplidum, 
inquit Archytas villicus, ni- 
si tu iratus 17 esse. Val« 
Max. 4, 1. 

Mens sui consdus (xiv.) 
rectum. 

Homo uiilissimus esse ci- 
bus simplex : coacervatio sa- 
por pestifer, et condimentum 
pemiciosior. Pl i k. 

Arbitrari tu natus laus et 
gloria, non abdomen, non 
somnus et delectatio, Cic. 

Hie conditio natus esse, 
animal obnowius non paucior 
animus, qu^m corpus mor-- 
bus. Sen. de Ir. 2. 

Si 9 nequire esse optimus, 
saltern dare opera ut opti-. 
mus (lxxvi.) esse proxi^ 
mus. Plaut. 



Exceptions to the foregoing rule. 

Exc. 1 — Some of these adjectives eovera also a ^nitive case, 
viz. Amicus, inimicus, adversarius, familiaris, soctus, vicinus, 
Jinitimus^ fidus, par, aequalis, similis, dissimilis, tU>similis, af~ 
finis, cognatus, proprius, superstes, communis, €Uienu8y «m- 
munis. 



A good man seeks [one^ like 
himself 

The bad would have (the bad 
wish) the good be bad, that they 
may be like themselves. 

There is something like under- 
standing {reason^ in a brute. 

Death is very like sleep. 



It is to be wished, that they that 
are over the commonwealth may 
be like the laws, which are moved 
{drawn) to punish {punishing), 
not by passion, but by equity. 

Temperance is the enemy ofV 'teox^xwx'CNJ^ ^k*^ "^JSI^ 
(unfrietuUy to) lusts; and liwUXcusUbWLo'.Y^A^^^^'*^ 



Vir bonus sui similis 
quaerSie. Cic. de Am. 

Malus bonus malus esse 
velle, ut (lxxvi.) esse sui 
similis. Plaut. 

Esse quiddam similis 
mens in bellua. Cic. 

Somnus simillimus mors 
esse. . 

Optandus esse, ut is, qui 
praeesse (xxvil) respubli- 
ca, lex similis esse, qui ad 
punire non uracundiiL ^rA^ 
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are the enemtet qf {unMendly to) 
the underetunding ana soul. 

Plain and open persont^ who 
think that nothing ougfU (is) to be 
done underhand {secretly) or by 
strata^em^ lovers of truth, enemies 
(unfriendly) to tricking^ are be- 
loved. 

It is the common fault of all, 
that we are too intent upon riches 
{a thing) in old age, 

A certain care of those [crea- 
iuretiX which are procreated \by 
themy is the common [property \ of 
all animals, 

Cato the elder was almost of the 
same time (contemporary) with 
Scipio Africanus, 

The search qf truth is proper to 
man. 

It is the property of the guilty 
to tremble^ 



inimieus mmu et mikmt$. 
Cic Off. 8, 83. - 

Homo simplex et ApertiMii 
c]ui nihil ex occulto, aui ex 
insidiae a^;endu8 [esie] pu- 
tare, Veritas cultor, jrau$ 
inimicuSf dillgL Cic Q^ 

Vitium communis omnU 
esse, quod nimium ad res in 
senecta attentus esse. TxB. 

Communis animans omnif 
esse cura quidam is [aoi* 
mans n.], qui procreatut 
esse. Cic. Off. 1, 4. 

Cato major Sctpio Afri- 
canus fer^ aequatia esse— 
Cic. Off. 8, 1. 

Homo jiToprius esse ve- 
rum inquisitio. Cic. Off, 1. 

Proprius esse nooens tre- 
pidare. 8ek. 



Ea:c. 2.— All adjectives signifying fitness, profitableness, or 
the contrary, as also the participle natus^ may have after them 
an accusative with ad, as well as a dative : aR, Aptus^ inepius^ 
utilise inutiliSf accommodusy idoneus, paratus, natus beuo^ or 
ad bellum. 

Examples of the accusative with ad. 

All [people\ are not fit for 
friendship. 

The necks of oxen are naturally 
fitted for the yoke. 

Mankind {the race qf men) is 
bom for justice and honesty (ho- 
nour), 

A man good for nothing. 



Old age brings this vice to men : 
we are more intent upon wealth 
than is sufficient, 

A disturbed mind is not fit to 
discharge its duty (for duty to be 
discharged). 

^f^ aJ7 are too apt to learn to 

^mt'/ale natiffhlv ihingt (too docile 

^/^fiauffA/yl^nffs to be imitated). 



Omnis ad amicitia ido^ 
neus non esxe. Cic. Am, 

Bos cervix natus esse ad 
jugum. Cic. 

Genus homo ad Justitia et 
honestas natus esse. Cic 

Homo ad nuUus res uOm 
lis. Cic. 

Hie vitium seDectas af* 
ferre homo; tzttentioreuead 
res qu&m sat esse. TxK. 

Conturbatus animus non 
esse aptus ad 61 esfsequeum 
dus munus n. suus. CiC* 
Tusc, 3. 

£go ad pravus 61 imitanm 
dm nimu docUis eue omaii. 
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Exc 3. — Adjectives signifying motion, or tendency to a thing, 
ta]ce the accusative with ad^ rather than the dative : such as, Pro- 
difiisy proniUf propensuSy velox^ celery tardus^ piger^ lentus,. 
pretecepSy raptdusy &c. 

Almost all men are prone to 
pleasures. 



The nature of all boys almost is 
inclined to idleness and play. 

Let a prince be slow to punish- 
menty swift to [give\ rewards; 
and let it grieve him as often as 
he is forced to be severe. 

Some are more liable to some 
diseases^ and others to others 
(others are more liable to other 
aiseases). 

We are by nature inclinable to 
liberality. 



I^erique omnis homo ad 
voluptas propensus esse.— . 
Cic. O^ 1. 

Ingenium omnis fer^ puer 
esse proclivis ad otium et 
lusu^. 

Esse piger ad poena prin- 
ceps, ad praemium velox ; 
et dolere quoties cogi esse 
ferox. Ov. 

Alius ad alius morbus 
proclivior esse. Cic. 



Natura propensus esse €kI 
liberalitas. Cic. 



XVII. Verbal a^'ectives in bilis and dtis govern the 

dative. 



Death is terrible to ill men ; 
to be wished for by (desirable 
f orV good men. 

The path of death must once 
be trod (is to be trod) by all. 

Consider, that nothing is to 
be desired by thee in the world 
(in life)^ but that which is lau- 
dable and excellent. 

Let us always live so, as to 
^nk that an acooimt must be 
given by us. 

Wars detested by mothers. 

Glory bas been gotten by 
many by ingenuous arts. 



Mors esse tenihiUs msLi 
lus ; optabilis bonus. 

Semel omnis calcandus 
esse via letum, Hor. 

Cogitare, nihil in vita 
tu expetendus esse, nisi 
qui kLudaJbUis et praecla^ 
rus (lxxvi.) esse, Cic. 

Semper ita vivifre, ut 
ratioego reddendus [essel 
16 arbitrari, Cic. 

Bellum mater detesta- 
tus. HOR. 

Ars ingenuus quaesltus 
esse gloria multus. Ov. 



XVIII. Nouns denoting measure are put in the accusative. 

The walls of Babylon were! Murus Babtilaxi eA%^ 
two hundred feet mgh, Ml^yduceax ^e«» alius, \oXma 
broad, \qumqua9e;tv\. '^w^* 
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XIX. The comparative d^ree governs the ahlative of the 
object with which any thing is compared. 



Nothing is more lovely than 
virtue. 

What is more desirable than 
wisdom ? what more excellent ? 

There is nothing more plea- 
sant to a man than the sweet- 
ness of knowledge. 

What is better than kind- 
ness (goodness) and doing good 
(beneficence) ? 

Nothing is greater than use 
(custom). 

Nothing can be more intoler- 
able than a fortunate fool. 

Nothing is pleasanter to the 
mind than the light of truth. 

Wisdom is often better than 
a sharp right hand. 

Nothing is sweeter than li- 
berty. 

Deeds are more difficult than 
words. 

Nothing is swifter than 
years. 

Peace alone is better than 
innumerable triumphs. 

Nothing is foolisher than 
foolish laughter. 

The anger of Grod is more 
powerful (avails more) than 
human strength. 



Nihil esse amabilior 
virtus. Cic. 

Quid esse optabilior sa* 
pientia ? Quid praestan* 
tior ? 

Nihil esse homo jucun- 
dior suavitas scientia. 

Quid esse praestantior 
bonitas et beneficentia ? 

Nihil assuetudo miyor. 
Ov. 

Nihil intolerabihor ^^- 
ri posse insipiens fortu* 
natus. 

Mens Veritas lux nu 
hil dulcior esse. Cic. 

Saepe acer potior pru» 
dentia dextra esse. Val. 
Flac. 

Libertas nihil esse dul- 
cior. Cic. 

Factum verbum diffi- 
cilior esse. Cic. 

Nihil esse velocior an- 
nus. Ov. 

Pax u^us triumphus 
innumerus potior. Sil. 

Risus ineptus res in- 
eptior nullus esse. ' Cat. 

Plus valsre humanua 
vires ira Deus. Ov. 



JVa^ure has given to men nO' I Nature nihil homo melior 
Minff detier than the shortness of \ brewitcw \V\ft ^«». Plik. 
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The wise man thinks all things 
iess than virtue alone. 

The poor man lives a securer 
Hfe than the lords of the world. 

Old age is more to be feared than 
death. 

One (another) man is more pas- 
sionate than another. 

Nothing dries up sooner than a 
tear. 

Base manners defile fine clothes 
{clothing) worse than dirt. 



Cunctui putare sapiens 
unus virtus minor. JElob. 

Pauper agSre mundus do-, 
minus securior acvum.— * 
Luc. 8. 

Mors magis metuendus 
senectus. 

Alius cUius magis iracun- 
dus esse. Cic. Tusc. 4. 

Lacrgma nihil dtius are- 
scSre. Cic. 

Pulcher ornatus turpis 
mos coenum pejus collmSre. 
Plaut. 

Note 1. — The si^n by is most commonly left out in English ; 
BBf Multo melior. Much better. Nihilo pejor. Nothing worse. 



The sun is many times (parts) 
bigger than the earth. 

A true friend loves himself no- 
thing more than he does his friend. 

It is much more laborious to 
eenquer one*s self than an enemy. 

Alexander was sensible how 
much hapvier he [wasly who co- 
ntend noining. than he who re- 
quired the whole world for him- 
self. 



Sol multus pars major es- 
se qu^m terra. Cic. N. D. 

Verus amicus nihilo plus 
sui ipse quam amicus dili- 
gSre. Cic. 

Multum operosior esse sui 
ipse qu^m nostis superare. 
VAL. Max.4, 1. 

3 Sentire Alexander quan^ 
turn felicior hie, qui nil 
(lxxvi. n. 2.) 17 cupgre, 
quam qui totus sui 17 pos- 
c^re orbis. Juv. 14, 311. 

2. Also instead of by so much, and by how much, we only put 
THE before etich comparative in English. 



EXAMPLES. 



The more difficult a (any) thing 
ity the more honourable. 

The better every one is, the more 
difficultly he suspects others to be 
rogues. 

The longer Simonides consider- 
ed the nature of God, the more ob- 
ecure the (ihat) thing seemed to 
Mm. 

The better a dice-player is in 
his art, the worse man he is. 

The areater every one m, of the 
morepkicabk anger he is. 



Quo quid difficilior esse, 
hocpraeclarior. Cic. Off, I. 

Qy^ melior quisque esse, 
eo dt^ct/tu« alius esse impro- 
bus suspicari. Cic. 

Quantum diutius Simo- 
nides 2 considerare natura 
Deus, tantum ille res obscu- 
nor 2 videri. C.deNat.D.l. 

Aleator quantum in ars 
esse melior, tantum esse ne~ 
quior. Pub. 
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Qtumivm phura psna 
tarUumpluracvL^pin, Ho 

Sic, qui 6 iDtumeicSre ti 
fusa ventff ab undAy ^ 
plus esse potus, plus ut 
aqua. Ov. 



9B 

The more thou ha§i gotten^ ihs 
more thou desiresL 

So [bp themi whote [to whom 
t?ie] heuy %$ swelled by a dropsy 
{by water overspread)^ the more 
waters are drunk^ the more they 
are thirsted qfter. 

3L The comparatives may be elegantly varied by the iap< 
latives, putting ut and Ua for quanto and Uuito, 

EXAMPLES. 

The better a man m, the more 
difficultly he {as each man is very 
good^ so he very difficultly) sus- 
pects others to be bad. 

The greater a man is, the more 
placcUUe he is (as each manisvery 
great, so he is very placable). 

The more every one (as every 
one very much) refers to his own 



Ut quisque opHmue eti 
ita diffidlHmit alius eue ii 



probus suspicari. C. ad i 
Fr, \, 

Ut quisque maxnmu esi 
ita maximi placabiUs 



Ut quisque maxima [Q 
quisque magisi ad suuscoi 
modum refene quicuoq 
agSre, ita minimt [m mini 
esse VIZ bonoi. Cic. Leg. 

Ut quisque maximt [Q\ 
quisque magis'[ esse oniat 
modestia, temperantia, a 
justitia, ita masimt \eo m 
gis] oolendus esse. iJic. 



advantage whatever things he does, 
the less he is (so he is very little) 
agoodmanm 

The more a man shall be (as 
every man shall be very much) 
adorned with moderation, tem- 
perance^ or justice^ the more he 
is (so he is very much) to be r«- 
spected, 

XX. Dignus, indignus, eontentus, pmeditue, eaptu 
axidfretusj sleonatue, iotua, artus, editus, and d 
like^ govern the ablative. 

They are men in name only, 
not in reality, who do [thingsj 
wibecoming a man. 

Bear a mind worthy of 
praise. 

Nobody is fitfor(isworthyof) 
friendi^p^ who ia not endued 
witli virtue. 

Nothing is more becoming a 
£:ivat and brave man, than de- 
^encjr and bdmg worn w^td, 
(placabUitj). 



Esse homo nomen tai 
turn, non res, qui hoD 
indignus yoc^e. 

Gertfre animua ki 
dignus. Cic. 

Nemo ease dignus am 
citia^ qui non ease pni 
ditus virtus. 

Nihil magnue et pra 
clarus vir dignior est 
clementta eC pfacaMWIa 
\ Cic. Off. \. 
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"Who would call him a gen- 
tleman^ who is imworthy of his 
fiumily? 

How comes it to pass, that 
nohod^ lives contented with his 
condition (lot) ? 

Nature is content with a 
little. 

I can live contented with a 
little. 

Wisdom is always contented 
with that which is present. 

Let him be both blind and 
deaf (seized both in his eyes and 
ears). 

He is descended of illustri- 
ous ancestors. 

I rely (am relying) iroon his 
conduct {the conduct of him V 

He that shall know himselfy 
wiU be sensible that he has some- 
thing divine^ and will always do 
Momething worthy of so great a gift 
of God. 

Nothing is more unworthy of a 
man than the pleasure of the body: 
nature has begotten and formed us 
for some (certain) greater thi^s. 

Only they who are endued with 
virtue are rich ; for they only pos^ 
Mess thii^ both advaniaaeous and 
everlasting: and they only are eon^ 
tent withwhat they have [irith their 
own things}, which is the property 
tfriehes* 

Xerxes would not have been 
contented tpith a new pleasure 
being found out : for lust shall 
never {not ever) find a bound. 



Quia genero8U9 23 di" 
cifre hie, qui indignus 
genus esse? Jvv. 

Qui fieri, ut nemo sors 
suus contentus (lxxvi.) 
vivifre ? Hor. 

Natura parvum con- 
tentus esse. Cic. Fin, 

Possum contentus €t- 
vire parvum. Tib. 

Sapientia semper is 
contentus esse qui adesse. 
Cic. Tusc, 

Esse et oculus et auris 
captus. Cic 

IQustris majores natus 
esse. 

Hie consilium firetoa 
esse, Tes. 

Qui 8ui ipse 9 ndsse, sen* 
tire aliquid sui habere divi- 
nus, tantusque munus Deus 
semper dignus aliquid fa- 
cSre. Cic. Leg. 1. 22. 

Nihil liomo indignior esse, 
quam corpus voluptas: ad 
major quidam natura ego 
gignSre et conformare. Cic. 

Qui virtue praedituscMe^ 
solus esse dives ; solus euim 
possid£re res et fructuosus et 
sempitemus ; solusque con-- 
tentus esse res suus, qui es- 
se proprium dividae. Cic. 
Paraa. 6. 

Xerxes novus voluptas in- 
ventus non esse contentus ; 
neque enim unquam finis in- 
venire libido. Cic Tuse, A. 
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XXI. Adjectives of plenty or want govern the genitive 

or ablative. 



1. Genitive. 



The fables of tiie poets are 
full of vanity. 

All [places] are fiill of fraud 
and perfidiousness and snares. 

All [that are] endued with 
virtue are ha^py. 

Man, who is partaker of rea- 
son and speech^ is more excel- 
lent than beasts^ which are void 
of reason and speech. 

But the mind of man is en- 
dued with reason in vain^ un- 
less it become also endued with 
virtue. 

Virtue is made long lived by 
verse, and free from the grave. 

We are not wanting, but pro- 
digal^ of time. 
All things are full of God. 

Solitude^ and a life without 
friends^ is full of snares and 
fear. 



Fahula poHa plenus 
ease futilitas. Cic. A^. D. 

Fraus, et perfidia, et 
insidiae, plenus esse om^ 
nis, Cic. 

Omnis virtus compos 
esseheatus, Cic. 7\i«c. 5. 

Homo, qui esse parti- 
ceps ratio et oratio, prae~ 
stantior esse fera, qui 
esse expers ratio et oratio. 

Sed animus homofruS' 
tra esse compos ratio, nisi 
15 evadifre quoque com- 
pos virtus. 

Carmen fieri vivam 
virtusy expers^tttf sep\ii« 
crum. Ov. 

Non inops tempus, sed 
prodigus esse. Sen. 

Deus plenus esse om- 
nis. Cic. 

SoUtudOy et vita sint 
amicus, insidiae, et metni 
plenus esse (ix. n. 4.) C. 



2. Ablative, 



Human life 
from troubles. 



is never free 



Rich men have many nights 
full of fears. 

When one is loaded with 
w/'ne, he is not master of him- 
self, 



Vita humanus ntm« 
quam molestia esse va- 
cuus. 

Noa multus timor ple- 
nus habere dives. 

Quum quis vinum gra. 
< via esse, esse Impos suL 
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GOVERNMENT OF VERBS. 

1. Personal Ferbi* 

XXII. Sum, when jt signifies possession^ property^ or 

duty^ governs the genitive. 

Non esse sapiens di" 
cSre, eras bene mvifre. 
Mart. 

Deliratio esse senex^ 
sed nan amnis senex.-— 
Cic. 

Temeritas esse florens 
aetas, prudentia senectus. 
Cic. Sen, 

Laudare sui vanuSj 
vituperare stultus 
Sen. 

Magnus animus 
injuria despiefre. Id. 

Generasus et magnifl- 
cus animus esse junare et 
prodesse. Id. 



It is not [the part] of a wise 
man to say^ I will live wdl to- 
morrow. 

Doting is [the infirmity] of 
old men^ but not of all old men. 

Rashness is [the property] of 
youth (blooming age)^ pru- 
dence of old age. 

It is [the parti of a vain per- 
son to commend^ of a fool to 
disparage himself. 

It is [the property] of a great 
mind to di^t unuries. 

It is [the part] of a generous 
and magnificent mind to help 
and to do good. 

// M [the parti Of <"> arrogant 
person to neglect tohat every one 
thinks of him. 

There are two sorts of injustice ; 
cne [»] theirs that do \wno bring) 
injury, the other theirs who do not 
keep offinjurufrom those to whom 
it is offerm (done). 

It ts [the property] of a great 
Vfit to apprehend beforMond 
{foresee by reflection) things fu- 
ture^ and not to suffer (catise) that 
he may be forced to say \that it may 
be to be said) at length, I had not 
thought it. 

It may happen to {it is the pro. 

pertyc/)anymantoerr; (6u('\it 

is [the prepertyl qf none but 

/oMtopeniH in errer^ 



Arrogans esse, neglig&e 
quid de sui quisque (lxxvi. 
n. l.j sentire. Cic. Off. 1. 

Injustitia duo genus n, es- 
se ; unus [esse] is, qui hi- 
ferre, alter m, qui ab hie, ^ui 
inferri, non propulsaie inju- 
ria. Id, 

Ingenium ma^us esse, 
praecipe cogitatio futuru89 
nee MmmittSre, ut aliquan- 
dodicendus (lxxviO esse, 
non putare. Id 1, 23. 



Quivis havM «%«« «ct«sA.N 



^VCW»N^lMft» 
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XXIII. These nominatives^ meum, tuwm, auum, nas* 

trum, vestrum, are excepted. 

Note. — That is, the nominative neuter of the possessive pro- 
nouns is used instead of the genitives of egoy tu^ sui. 



If [my] memory perhaps 
shall fail me, it is your [part] to 
(that you may) put me in mind. 

It belongs to us (it is ours) 
to understand. 



Si memoria forti defU 
ci^re, tuus esse^ ut sugg^ 
rgre, Cic. Fin. 

Noster esse intelligifre. 
Id. 



XXIV. Misereor, miseresco, and satago, govern the ge- 
nitive. 



Pity thy poor companions. 



Misereri inopa sodus. 
Juv. 

Arcadius, quaeso, mi- 
serescere rex. Vibo. 

Clinia sat^ere res 
8UUS. Ter. 



Take [ye] pity, I pray you, 
upon the Arcadian king. 

Clinia is employed enough in 
(is busy with) his own affairs. 

XXV. Eat taken for habeo (to have) governs the dative 

of a person. 

Note, — The accusative case in English becomes the nomina- 
tive in Latin, and the nominative in English becomes the dative 
in Latin. 

Kings have long hands (long 
hands are to kings). 

Art thou ignorant that kings 
have long hands (that long 
hands are to kings) ? 

So long as the sick man has 
life (as life is to the sick man) 
there is hope. 

Many animals have quicker 
senses (quicker senses are to 
many animals) than man. 

Man has some resemblance 
(some resemblance is to man) 
with God. 



Manus longus esse 
rex. 

An nescire longus rex 
esse maniM ? Ov. 

Dum aegrotus anima 
esse, spea esse, 

Sensuffagilioresse mvl- 
tu8 animal qud.m homo. 
Sen. 

Esse homo similitude) 
quidam cum Deus, Cic 



The soul has a struggle (a strug- 

ffle is to tJie soul) with this heavy 

JlesA, lesi it should be drawn away 

ori/epressed: it tends thither fr(m 

ir/ience it was sent down. 



(k 



Animus cum hie caro 
gravis certamen esse^ ne 
abstr&hi aut sidSre : niti illd 
\unde^^tm\vMu ^^K. 
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The (xix. n. 2.) less wealth {by 
how mtich the less of things, Mf 
so much) the less covetousness tHe 
Rofnanshad{w(u to the Romans), 
Riches brought in avarice. 



Quantum minus fxin 
res, tantum minus (xiii. 
cupiditas 2 esse Romanui 
Divitiae avarida 3 invSi&i 
Liv. 



XXVI. Sum taken for affero (to bring) governs two di 
tives^ the one of a person^ and the other of a thing. 

Note. — Some other verbs, as, forem^ do, duco, verto, tribtu 
habeo, relinquo, &c., also govern two datives. 



Literae ^ subsidiui 
''obhvio 'esse. 

Magnus *'hnalum ^hc 
mo "esse avaritia, 

^''Cura 'esse suus \vdi 
que voluptas. Ov. 

''Omnis 'esse '*'*odiui 
crudelitas, et ''''amor pii 
tas et dementia. 



Letters are a remedy for for- 
getfiQness. 

Covetousness is a great mis- 
chief to men. 

Every one mmds his own 
pleasure (his own pleasure is 
for a care to every one). 

Cruelty is hated by (is for ha- 
tred to) all^ and piety and cle- 
mency bebved by (for bve to) 
alL 

There is nothina that (which) 
can be a greater aavantage, and a 
greater glory to thee, than to do 
Kindnesses to {to deserve well cf) 
as many as may be. 

Go on, young men, as you do, 
and pursue (apply to) the studu 
ofleamina; theU you may (be able 
to) be an honour toyowselves, and 
a benefit to your friends, and an 
advaiUage to the public. 

It is not only to be reckoned 
(given) not a commendation, but 
even a fault, to them that (toAo) 
injure one, that they may do good 
to another. 

The dative of the person is 

EXAMPLES. 

Th<it which tJtouspendest in re^l Qui in res divini 
ligion \divine things \ is gain. (lxxvi.) 8um^YA.^^i>»n«^ 

^// men hate injustice (have \tu\ OmTft&^«jKVM«^">«>* 
Justice for hatred to themselves). \ yxca. >t«WA V 



Nihil esse, qui tu maj( 
^^fructus, et major *^glori 
*esse (lxxvi.) posse, quai 
bene merSri de quam plur 
mus. C. Ep, Fam, 10. 5. 

Pergere, ut facSre, aaol( 
scens, atque incumb&e i 
studium doctrina ; ut ^i 
^^honor, et ^amicus^^ilita 
et ^espublica ^emolumet 
turn esse (lxxvi.) poss 
Cic. de Or, 

Qui noceie alius (xxvii 
ut prodesse alius, ^hio nc 
moad non ^laus, venu 
etiam *^^f(m ^dandus ess 
Cic. Off, 1. 

sometimes understood. 
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It is commonlf understood in such pbiBses m these, habeo 
odioy religUmiy voluptaHj qtuuttuu studio^ cwraey hidibriOy de* 
spioahiiy &c In which it is also expressed sometimes i as, 
Studione %d nbt habety an latidi putat fore $ Te&. Ad. 3, 3. 
Quod viro esse odio vtdeasy tute ttbi odio habesy Plaut. Qiiaiu 
do tu me tibi habes despUattUy Id. FroctUoare et liuiibrio nU 
habere videtury Lnc&. 

XXVII. Verbs signifying advantage or disadvantage go* 

vern the dative. 

Or — Any verb maj sovem the dative in Latin, which has 
to otfor after it in Engush. 



Praise is dne to virtue. 

The greatest reverence is due 
to a child. 

We owe dutifulness to our 
parents. 

We must beware lest we 
open our ears to flatterers. 

That which thou dost well^ 
thou dost for thyself, not for 
another. 

Punishments are prepared for 
the wicked in hell (with the 
infernal gods). 

Nature en^ges us to our pa- 
rents and country. 

The wise man makes a for- 
tune himself fen: himself. 

Has not nature set a bound 
(measure) to desires ? 

The sun shines even to the 
wicked. 

[That] which may happen 
to one body^ may happen to 
any body. 

Let him wish for no (no- 
tbittg) more, to whom that has 
bappened, which ig enough. 
Many good thinga have hap- 



ZjUus debSri virtus. 

Mtucimus debSri puer 
reverentia. Juv. 

Parens nostor deb^re 
pietas. Sen. 

Cavsre esse 39 ne 
(lxxvi.) patefacereat<rt« 
assentator. Cic. Off. 1. 

Q^i benefacire, feicere 
tu^ non alius. Plaut. 

Impius apud inferi 
poena praeparatus eeee* 
Cic, de Inv. 

Parens et patria natura 
ego oondliare. Cic. 

Sapiens ipse fingere 
fortuna sui. Plaut. 

Nonne cupido statudre 
natura modus f Hob. 

Etiam sceleratus sol 
lucere. Sen. 

Quivis posse acddere^ 
qui quisquam [acdd^re] 
posse* PUBL. 

Qui satis esse, qui con. 
tingdre^ hie nihil ampHue 
optare* Hoiu 
I M ultua proeier s^^ 
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pened to many beyond expecta- 
tion. 

A return to heaven is open 
to every very good soul, when 
it is gone out of the body. 

We were not bom for our- 
selves only. 

The covetous man gets riches 
for others^ not for himself. 

So you oxen carry plows not 
for yourselves. 

And you sheep bear fleeces 
not for yourselves. 

And you birds make nests 
not for yourselves. 

And you bees make honey 
not for yourselves. 



multus evenire bonum. 
Plaut. 

Optimus quisque ani. 
mus^ quum i corpus 9 
exc9dSre reditus ad coe^ 
lum patere. Cic. Am, 4. 

Non ego aolUm nasd. 
Cic. 

Avarus alius n(m sui 
divitiae parare. 

Sic tu non tu ferre o- 
ratrum bos. 

Et tu non tu veUus 
ferre ovis, 

Et tu non tu nidificare 
ams, 

Et tu non tu mellifi. 
care apis. Donat. vit. 
Virg. 



Phrases. — Miscere vinum aquae. To mix wine with [put 
wine to] water. Hoc tibi suadeo \sal. facSre]^ I advise thee to 
do this. Mali ev^nit nobis. We nave nard fortuney ill success. 
Op/tm^ evhiit nobisy We are prosperous, have good success. 



Sometimes sad things are mixed 
vAth joyful things. 

He hath gained the approbation 
of all {every point") who hath mixed 
[what is] profitable with [tfiat 
which is] pCsasani. 

Poverty often persuades men [to 
do\ill things (bad things to men). 

Gold has often jaersuaded many 
[to do] many things ill {many 
wings til to many). 

Many good men have hard for^ 
tune^ many bad men are very pros- 
perous {it happens ill to many 
good men, very well to many bad 
men). 

The day would fail me^ if I\ 1>\»^ «Bi\^ ^'iS^^jfe^^^'^^ 
should have amind{shouMwiA\Uiy9^& Is»Sftss^w»^ 'IP'^^J'^ 
rewunt what good men hone rMid\m«^^ V>*^'*''''^* "^^ * 



Interdum misceri tristis 
laetus. Ov. 

Omnis ferre punctum, qui 
miscSreuti^saulcis. £Lor. 



Paupertas saepe suadire 
malum homo. 

Aurum saepe suadere 
multus multus perpSram.— 
Plaut. 

Maid evinire multus ^- 
nusy optima multus tmprS- 
bus. 
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nire^ quit impriSbtu optfmi* 
Cic. ae N.D.S. 



hard fortune^ what bad men haw 
prospered (to what good men it has 
happened ul, to what bad men very 
welt). 

Note^^To is not alwaji a s^ of the dative case; for aftn 
verbs of local motion, and also after exhort, provoke, caU^ In- 
vite, apply ^ add, incline, belong, reach, and such like verbs, it 
is commonly made by ad. 



EXAMPLES. 



// belongs to ^rents and tecush- 
ers to exhort children to patience, 
peace, and concord, though they be 
provoked to fightings. 

Apply thyself to the study of 
learning and virtue, which tends 
to thy praise and happiness. 

The loadstone draws iron to it-' 
eelf. 

Later or sooner we [a//] haste 
to one place. 

We are aU draum to the desire 
of knowledge. 

It is very laudable to apply riches 
to beneficence and liberality. 

We were bom for society and 
the community of mankind (of the 
human race), and therefore we 
oupht always to contribute some- 
thing to the common advantage, 

Inhere are two things that most 
of all put men upon {which chiefly 
impel men to) mischief, luxury and 
covetotisness. 

Thou oughtest to applp thyprU' 
dence and understanding to the 
good of men. 



AtHnere ad parens el 
praeceptor liortari puer aid 
patientia, pax, et concordia 
etiamsi 16 kwessi ad pufna. 

Appltcare tu adEtatavaa 
doctrina et virtus, ^ui specm 
tare ad laus et felicitas tuus. 

Magnes ferrum «ki sui o^ 
licire, Cic. 

Serins aut citiiUs sedes pro* 
perare ad unus. Ov. 

Omnis trdhi ad cognitio 
cupiditas. Cic. 

Honestissimus esse divi- 
tiae ad beneficentia et liber- 
s^iMconferre, Cic, Qffil, 

AdwdttBA et commnni* 
tas genus humanus 3 fUMoi, 
itaque semper aliquid ad 
communis utilitas debfire af* 
ferre, Cic. 

Duo res esse qui homo 
maximi impellire ad maldm 
ficium, luxuries et avaritis. 
Ad Heren, 

Ad homo utilitas pruden- 
tia et intelligentia taus eonm 
ferre debfire. 



Note. — It may be made either way, after several verbs conw . 
pounded with oa ; as also after apto, conduoo, objioio, oppona^ 
refero, renuncio, reseribo, svffido, &c. 

Particular Classes of Verbs which govern the Dative* 
1. Verbs signifying to prqftt or hurt, 

OneimmtehilYperwti\dLQeiA\ Ingratus unue miser 

Aana to (hurts) alTthe misera* I omnU nocfeie* l?\su« 
b/e, I 
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Wboeoey^ shall spare the 
bad^ does harm to the good. 

Flattery can harm nobody, 
but him who delights in it ^is 
delighted with it). 

Many of our good things 
burt us. 

If you do good to any one 
for your own sake^ it is not to 
be reckoned afavour^ but usury. 

Otber men's things please us 
more, our things others. 

[That] is kept with great 
da^er, which peases many. 
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Bonus nocSre, quisquis 
9 parcere mains. Id. 

AswntatU} nocere po99e 
nemo, nUi is qui is de» 
lectori. Cic. de Am. 

Mutius bonum natter 
ego nocere. Sen. 

Si tuus db causa quis- 
quam 15 commodare, &e* 
nefUsiumiUehabendusfwn 
esse.sedfoeneratio. Cic. 

Ali€nusego,noster plus 
alius placere. Pub. 

Magnus periculum 
eustodiri, qui midtus pla- 
cere. Id. 

Mains displic6re laus 
esse. 

Placere homo, quicquid 
Deus ^ao^re. Sen. 



It is a commendation to dis- 
please the bad. 

Let whatever has pleased God 
please man. 

Phrases CdntUlo tibiy I consult for thee f thv good], or, 1 

take care of thee. Tibi consultum volo^ I wisn toy good. 

We ought to consult for peace. Pctx consuUre debfire. 
Human affairs are taken eare 
' (it is consulted for human af. 
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astht) by the providence qf God. 

We aught to consult [for the 
good] of men^ and to be serviceable 
to human sodetg. 

Nature teaches this^ that [one! 
man should ufish the good of\unsn 
to constUtfor) [another] man. 

It is not so well {so aetsdl with 
human affairs, -^nat the best (bet^ 
ter) things should please the major 
part f a multitude is an argument 
qfthe worst. 



Deus providenda eonsuH 
res humanus. Cic. 



ConsuUre homo^ et mt- 
vire societas humanus, de- 
base. 

Natura hoc praescdb&ne, 
ut homo homo consultum 16 
yelle. Cic. Off. 3. 

Non tam bene cum res hu- 
manus agi, ut melior plures 
(lxxvi!) 16 plaeSrej tur- 
ba esse argumentum pessi- 
mus. Sen. 



2. Verbs signifying to favour at helpy and their contraries. 

Pardon thou another often, I Ignoscere saai^ «S&cst^ 
never thyself. \uutMjuam\?aL, ^>i^-^>^* 

Anton others many dnxvraA \^aa««^^ji2ss»'««**^'*' 
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All men love (study for) li- 
berty by nature. 

Every one favours (studies) 
bis own advantage. 

Many great men have lamented 
that favour did not answer their 
merits. 

We are soon satisfied in (please) 
ourselves ; we easily assent to those 
that affirm (affirming) that we are 
very good or very wise : We are so 
fond of (so indulge) ourselves, that 
we are willing to be praised* 

He that (who) hath taken this 
upon (to) himself to correct the 
manners of others, and reprove 
sins, who would pardon him, if he 
himself should deviate from his 
duty in any thing $ 

They are easily pardoned (it is 
easily pardoned to them) who do 
not endeavour to persist in, hut 
to recall themselves from their 
error. 



Omnis libertas natura 
studere. 

Quisque suu9 stadgre 
commodum. 

Plorare suus non retponm 
dere favor multus homo 
summus meritum. Ho a. 

Citd ego placere ; opti- 
mu8 ego esse aut sapiends- 
simus affirmans fadle assen- 
tiri : Ade6 indulgere egoy 
ut laudaii (lxxvi.) veUe. 
Sen. 

Qui sui (xxvii.) hoc su- 
mere^ ut mos (lxxvi.) 16 
conigSre alius, ac peccatum 
reprenendSre, (|ui8 Ate 16 1^- 
nosc^re, si guis in res ipse 
ab officium 23 decUnare r — 
Cic. Ver.3, 

Ille facile (hnp.) ignosei, 
qui non persevSrare, scd ab 
erratum sui revocare moliri* 
Cic. 



3. Verbs signifying to command, obey, serve, or resist. 



Moderari animus et 
oratio quum (lxxvi.) ev- 
se iratuSy magnus 8a~ 
pientia (xxii.) esse, — 
Cic. 

JVon esse heatus, esse 
sui [heatum~\ qui nonpu~ 
tare, licet (lxxvi.) im- 
perare mundus. Sen. 

Sapiens imperare co. 
piditas 9UUS, qui caeter 

Servixe. Cic. 
Temperantia nc^^^X^e 
impexaTe. S^^. 
Quomodo ^\m^ ^^V 



To govern thy passion and 
thy tongue^ when thou art 
angry^ is [a piece of] great 
wisdom. 

He is not happy, who does 
not think himself to be so, 
though he commands the world. 

Wise men command their 
/iislig, which others serve. 
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Others^ who cannot command 
his own lusts ? 

To obey God, is liberty. 

Every thing obeys riches. 

Let the appetite obey reason. 

Honesty at the present of- 
fends those whom it opposes; 
afterwards it is commended by 
those very persons. 

No power can withstand the 
hatred of many. 

The mind ought to obey rea- 
son^ and to follow whither that 
leads. 

Let arms give place (yield) 
to the gown. 

Dissembling is repugnant to 
friendship. 

Be not a slave to passion^ 
which you ought to resist 

He is to be accounted free 
who is a slave to no baseness. 

He is not to be accounted a 
free [man] who obeys his lusts. 

We do not easily withstand 
the allurements of pleasure. 



rare^ qut non posse im- 
perare cupiditas suus ? 
Cic. Par. 6. 

Dens par€re^ libertas 
esse. Sen. 

Omnis res divitiae pa- 
rere. Hor. 

Appetitus obtemperare 
ratio. 

Fides in praesentid is 
qui resistere, qffend^re ; 
deinde ah ille ipse laudari. 
Plin. Ep. 3. 9. 

Odium mulius nullus 
opes posse ohaistere. Cic. 

Parere debere animus 
ratio^ et quo ilia (lxxvi.) 
duc&re sequi. C. Tv^c. 2. 

Cedere arma toga. — 
Cic. 

Simulatio repugnare 
amicitia. 

Ne servire iracundia^ 
qui dd>Sre resistere. 

Liber is existimandus 
esse, qui nullus turpitudo 
servire. Ad Her. 

Non esse liber haben.^ 
dus, qui cupiditas obe- 
dire. Cic. Par. 

Non facile obsistere 
blanditiae volupta^. Cic. 
Sen. 

Nolle obsequi amicus 
postulans a tu aliquis qui 



Do not (be unwilling to) 
comply [with] a friend requir- 

ing any thing of thee which islnow (^lxxvi.'\ e&%ft twAaja 
not right. \C\c, de Am. 

^a is in this^ that thou shwddatX Totam \ti Na «»^^ "^^ 

command thyseV^ W^^^^^-^^'^'^PSX 4x< 

Whfn it i8 advised, that weV ^^^^^^^^^^e.^^ 
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advised, that reason should re- 
strain rashness, and should com- 
mand the inferior part qfthe soul. 

He that {who) shall not moderate 
hi^ passions (anper), will wish that 
to be undone which resentment shaU 
put him upon {shall have advised). 

He that does not withstand in- 
jury^ if he can, is in fault as well 
as %fhe should do injury. 

Withstand beginnings : a cure 
is prepared too late, when mis- 
chiefs are grown strong through 
long delays. 

The body must {is to) be exer- 
cised, and so disposed, that it may 
{be able to) obey reason. 



cTpi, ut ratio 16 coercSre te- 
meritas, imperareque infe* 
tiorpars animus. C. Tuse. 2> 
Qui non moderari ira, in- 
fectus velle esse, dolor qui 
9 suadere. Uo£. 

Qui non obsistire injuria^ 
si posse, tam esse in vitiam 

?uam si injuria 16 inferre. 
lie. Ojff: 1. 

Principium obstare : aerd 
medicina parari, quilUn nuu 
lum per longus oinvalesdSre 
mora. Ot. 

Exercendus esse corpus, et 
ita afficiendus, ut obemre ra- 
tio posse. Cic. Off. 1. 



Verbs signifying to threaten, or to be angry with. 



He threatens many who does 
injury to one. 

There is a great part of men 
which is not angry with the 
faults, but with the offenders. 

It is [the parti of a madman 
to be angry with those things 
which are without (want) life, 
or with dumb animals. 

How foolish a thing is it to 
be angry with those things 
which neither have deserved, 
nor are sensible of our anger ? 

It signifies (it is for) nothing 
to be angry with him who does 
not value thee a rush. 



Multus minari, qui «« 
nusfacire injuria. Pub. 

Magnus pars homo 
esse, qui non peccatum, 
sed peccans irasci. Sen. 

Demens (xzii.) esse 
hie irasci, qui (xzxvii.) 
anima carSre, aut mutus 
animal. Id. 

Qudm stultus esse hie 
irasci, qui ira noster nee 
merSre, nee sentire f Id. 

De nihilo esse ille iras- 
ci, qui tu non Jlocci 
{joiJLyi.) facifre. Pl. 



Ira nihilo melior (xix. n. 
1.), saepe pejor esse^ hie de- 
lictum qui irasci. Sxir. 

MoTi 21 dfibCre gmviter 



Anger it nothing better, qften 
worse, than those faults at which 
t/ is anpry. 
^'^ou ouffhtest not to have 6een 
29 ver^ anffjy at so small a fault. \ irasci Ua\sA>i& peocoAuMi^ 

^^•* recorded (it is transmitted to \ MciaanK^Todil^xxx\Yu\ 
'f^'^^^J^at >isistratus, t»Aen\Pm»tra\\»,<v«^^^=^^ ^ 
^4w/» drunken shiest had said \ crudcUtaa \*, ^^ "^^S^H^L 
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Ill 



taidf that he was 910 more anpry 
at A»m, ffian if one had run against 
him being blindfolded {with his 
e^es tied up\ 

A partiat esteem of ourselves 
makes us passionate, and we are 
not willing to suffer those things 
which we would (wish to) do. But 
let us set ourselves in that plcKe 
in which he is with whom we are 
angry, 

5. Verbs signifjd 

Beware^ lest thou trust thy- 
self too much. 

Let nobody trust too much to 
prosperity (prosperous things.) 

Believe not any one more 
than yourself of yourself. 

We are wont not to believe a 
lying person even when he 
8pei£s tspeakinc^) truth. 

Men believe their eyes more 
than their ears. 

Guardianship is to be managed 
to the advantage of those who are 
committed to trusty not [to the ad- 
vantage'l of them to whom it is 
committed. 

No fortune is more dangerously 
trusted {it is trusted to no fortune 
less well) than [to that which is'\ 
very ^ood. 

ft is not safe to believe (it is not 
well trusted to) fame ; she is often 
a liar, and feigns many things. 

We ought not guickly to believe 
those thingSf which are told us con- 
cerning any one^s backbitings. 



non maffis sui tile suocen* 
sere, quom si quis obligatus 
octtlus in sui 24 incurrSie. 
Sek. 

Iniquusegoaestiniatio ira- 
cundus ego facSre, at qui fa- 
cSre 18 (lxxvi.) velle, pad 
nolle. Quin is locus ego 
constituSr& qui ille esse qui 
ira^ci. Id, 



ng to trust, 

CavBre, ne nimium tu 
(lxxvi.) confldere. Cic. 

Nemo contidere nimi^ 
um itecundae res. Sen. 

Ne quis de tu plus 
qudmXxi 12 credere. Hor. 

MendajF homo ne ve* 
rum quidem dicens cre- 
dere solere. Cic. Div, 2. 

Homo amplius oculus 
qudm auris credere. Sen. 

Tutela ad is utilitas qui 
commissus esse (alicui), non 
ad is, qui commissus esse, 
gerendus esse. Cic. Off, 1. 

Nullus fortuna minus 
bene ( imp. ) credit qukm op- 
timus. Sen* 

Non bene fama (imp.) 
credi ; essemendax is saepe, 
et plurimus fingSre. 

Non debSre dto credere 
hie, qui narrari de quisouam 
obtrectatio. Sen. </« ir. 



6. Verbs compounded with tatu^bcne^ w:^^ maXfc. 

He does a kindness to liim-\ §»\i\\>wv^KvRfet^'^'^*^^'< 
self, that (who) does a Tdnd- We«x» >o^^^^'^^^^^* 
nesB to a, poor man. \ «l -^rc > 

If thou dost a kindnesa lo\ S% Xsea^S:^^^^ 
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the good, that kindness is not 
lost. 

If thou dost any kindness to 
a had man^ that kindness is 
lost. 

That kindness which is done 
to the good, is not lost. 



is beneficium hand pe» 
rire. 

Mains si quid 15 bene-, 
facere, is beneficium iru^ 
tSrire. Plaut. 

Qui benefieri bonus^ 
hand perire. Id. 



7* Sum and its compounds, except possum. 



A word is enough to the wise. 

It can be well with no wicked 
man (to nobody wicked.) 

That which is enough for 
nature^ is not [enough] for man. 

A great fortune is a great 
slavery to its master. 

The covetous man is rich to 
his heir^ but poor to himself. 

There is in youth the great- 
est weakness of judgment. 

There is by nature in our 
minds an (a certain) insatiable 
desire of seeing truth (of the 
truth to be seen). 

Scomfulness is in the fiedr. 



Nature commands us to do 
goml to men. 

We ought to do good to one 
another (we others ought to do 
good to others.) 

There are [some] that (who) 
neither do good to themselves 
nor to others. 
Jffen may do very much good 

or hann to men (are able to do 

•wc;r/ or to do harm very much \ bomo. ICi. 



Dictum sapiens sat esse. 

Bene esse posse nemo 
improbus, Cic. 

Qui natura satis esse, 
homo non esse. Id. 

Fortuna magnus mag- 
rtt^A'dominusesse servitus, 

Avarus haeres dives, 
pauper at ipse sui esse. 

Adolescentia inesse 
majcimiLS imbeciUitas ju- 
dicium, Cic. Offi 1. 

Natura inesse mens 
noster insatiabilisquidam 
cupiditas verum visen^ 
dus, Cic. Tusc. 

Fastus inesse pulcher. 
Ov. 

Homo prodesse natura 
JubSre. Sen. 

Debere prodesse tiiius 
alius. 



Esse [^quidam"] qui ne^ 
que sui nee alius prtxlesse. 
Cic. Off' 2. 

Homo piurimum pro- 
desse ttut Ooeisa^ i^H^e 



rt 



-'* ^ i^rcaUr Hung; to do\ M"jor C88e \jw\Rsa 
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good to many^ than to have 
great wealth. 

A little is enough to nature^ 
nothing is enough to covetous- 
ness. 

As mctgistrcUes are above the 
people, so the laws are above ma- 
gistrates. 

Let us do that strenuously which 
is equally profitable {eaually does 
goods to poor and (equally to) rich. 

The study of honest virtue 
equally profits (does good to) the 
poor ana rtch. 



multus^ qudm magnus 
opes f. habSre. Cic. 

Natura mtie esse pa;- 
rum; cupiditas niAt/ «a« 
tis esse. Sen. 

Ut magistratus praeease 
populus, ita lex praeesse mar 
gistratus, 

Agere gnaviter is, qui ae- 
qud pauper prodesse, lo- 
CKo/i&^aeque. rloR. Ep, 1,1. 

Virtus honestus pauper 
prodesse studium et locuples 
aeque. 



Hoc mihi dcesty I want this. 



Poverty wants many things, co* 
vetousness all things Qnany things 
are wanHng to poverty, all thirds 
to covetousness). 

A covetous man wants as well 
that which he Itas, as that which 
he has not (as well, S[0» is want- 
ing to a covetous man). 



Dee^se inopia multus, o- 
varitia ornnis. Pub. S yb. 



Tarn deesse avarus qui 
habSre, quam qui non ha- 
bere, let. 



8. Verbs compounded with these ten prepositions, cul, ante, 
con, ifiy inter, ob, post, prae, sub, and super. 



Ad. 
Stick to justice and honesty. 



The good take to themselves 
the good [for] companions. 

l^ke care tnat thou dost not 
(lest thou) rashly assent to 
tilings unknown. 

Fame delights to add false 
things to true. 

Do not lay hands on ot\iet\ Ne Vl ^^srt^ '^'^'^ 
men's goods. \^^^^^^^^^??:-«^o.-oJ 

Give not thy mind to ^^A N^^'^^^t? 
wire. ^ \n^>xv>».^- ^^ ^ 



Adhaerescere justitia et 
honestas. 

Bonus bonus sui (x.) 
socius adsciscere. 

CavBre ne temere 15 
assentiri incognitus. Cic. 

Fama qaudi^^ fal?Kvv.%. 
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Ante* 

Prefer virtue before (to) 
riches^ and those things which 
are honest to those things which 
seem profitable. 

Where can you find him that 
(who) prefers the advantage of 
a friend before (to) his own 
[advantage] ? 

Virtue excels all thing& 

The least excellence of the 
mind excels all the good things 
of the body. 

Many have preferred private 
quiet blefore ^to) public em- 
ployments. 

The unlearned and savage tort 
of men always prefer profit before 
(to) honour ; but the civxlized and 
polished sort prefer dignity before 
{to) all things* 

Always remember (have in rea- 
diness) how much the nature of 
man excels beasts. 

One day spent well, and accord- 
ing to the precepts of virtue and 
religion^ is to be preferred to a 
sinning immortality. 

Con, 

Themistodes killed himself 
(procured death for himself.) 

A sword is ill trusted with 

(to) an angry man. 

Socrates durst not trust him- 

»elfwith anger: I would beat 

fAee, says he to his servant, 

^ -^ ^ere not Angry. 



Anteponere virtus dl«^ 
vitiae^ et is qui esse Ju^^ 
nestus is qui videri utUie, 

Ubi iste inv^ire 
qui commodum amicus 
(Lxxvi.) anteponere 
suus ? Cic. Am. 

Virtus ant^e omnis 
res. Plaut. 

Minimus animus prae- 
stantia omnis corpus bo- 
num anteire. Cic. 

Multus privatus otium 
negotium publicus ante- 
ferre. 

Indoctus et affrestis genus 
n. homo antejerre semper 
utilitas honestas ; sed urofr' 
nu8 et politus genus res om- 
nis dignitas anteponere. — 
Cic. 

Semper in promptu ha- 
bere, quantum natura homo 
bestia ( lxxv i.) antecedire. 
Cic. Off". 1. 

Unu8 dies bene, et ex prae- 
ceptum virtus et religio ac- 
tus, peccans immortalitas 
anteponendus esse. 



Themistdcles sui mors 
consciscere. 

Male iratus ferrum 
committi. Sen. de Ir. 

Socrates tion 3 audSre 
sui \Ta corramXX/ete \ \^ 
Caed^e tu, ^ertsua a.\\> 
Inin n esse \rQtu%. \^. 
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Many dangers hang over us 
continually. 

Death hangs over men al- 
ways, as the stone over Tanta- 
lus. 

A good man envies nobody. 

Nothing is happy to him, 
over whom some terror always 
hangs. 

To indulge pleasure is the 
beginning of all mischiefs. 

So does the sick man hanker 
after waters being forbidden 
him. 

It is a wretched thing to depend 
(lean) vpon another man*s repu- 
iatum. 

Indulge your body so much as 
is sufficient to good health. 

Bitter enemies deserve better of 
us than those friends that {who) 
indulge sins^ and drive u>s into 
mischief (fraud) by obsequious- 
ness. 

Fern [that is\ to be burned 
grows in neglected fields. 

He must \it behoves him to) de- 
nounce war against his Ittsts and 
pleasure, who would (who may 
wish to) be good. 



Multua ego impendere 
periculum perpetud. 

Mors homo, quasi sax- 
urn Tantalus, semper im- 
pendere. Cic. Fin. 

Probus invidere nemo. 
Cic. 

Nihil esse is heatus, 
qui semper aliquis ter^ 
ror (lxxvi.) impendere. 
Cic 

Voluptas indulgere inim 
tium esse malum omnis. 
Sen. 

Sic interdictus immi- 
nere €teger aqua. Ov. 



Miser esse alienus incum^ 
b^refama. Juv. 

Corpus tantum indulgere^ 
quantum bonus valetQdo 
satis esse. Sen. 

Melius de ego merSri acer- 
bus inimicus, qu^ is ami- 
cus aui peccatum indulgire, 
et oDsequium ego in fetus 
impellere. Cic. Am, 

Neglectus urendus filix 
innasci ager. H o a. 

(xLiii.) OportSre is qui 
(lxxvi.) velle esse bonus, 
bellum indicire cupiditaset 
voluptas. 



Inter. 

God is amongst us. I ItsAfcTeaafc «^ TWu*^ '^- 

God is present to our Tmnd»,\ B€u» vnxet^jjaafc «k^ 
and mterv&}e» in tbe mid«lt\tM>5tcT,«t «Q^©^«*» w 
of our thoughts (our itddOiVfe\u« VTiN«tNe\saia. ^ 
thougbtH.) ^ 
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Grod^ the beholder of all 
things^ is present in darkness ; 
is present also in our thoughts, 
[which are] as it were (as if) 
another darkness. 

Ob. 

Youth creeps upon child- 
hood^ old age upon youth. 

Many uneasinesses (displeas- 
ing things) are met with by 
him that lives (occur to him 
living) long. 

It is not [the parti ^f ^ cowrO' 
geotM man to expose himself to 
dangers without cattse^ than which 
nothing can be more foolish. 

Past. 

Children commonly value all 
things less than (postpone all 
things to) play. 

Dost thou wonder^ seeing 
thou valuest all things less than 
(postponest all things to) money^ 
that nobody loves mee ? 

Prae. 

Friendship is better than (ex- 
cels) relationship. 

A good name is better flian 
(excds) riches. 

The soul is much better than 

(much excels) the body. 

JfMH £ur excek other living 

matures (other animals)^ and 

QoeJ nma [another'} man an 

'^^^diDgmgnafooh 



Detts speculator omnis^ 
tenebrae interesse ; inter- 
esse et animus noster, 
quasi alter tenebrae. — 
MiN. Felix. 



Adohscentia pueritia, 
adolescentia senectus ob- 
repere. Cic. Sen, 2. 

Multus poenitendus 
occurrere vivens diu, 
PuBL. Syr. 



Non esse (xxii.) magna- 
nimus vir, offerre sui pert. 
ciUum sine causa, (xix.) 

ui nihil posse esse stultior. 

ic. Off, 1. 



% 



Puer ferk wnnis lusus 
postpdnlre. 

Mirariy quum tu 1ft 
postpdnere omnis (pi.) 
nummus, auod tu ntSltu 
15 amare 9 Hob. 



Amicitia praestare pro- 
pinquitaa. Cic. Am. 6. 

Eaistimatio bonus pxac 
stare divitiae. 

Animus corpus muL 
turn praestare. Cic. Leg. 

Homo longi praestare 
oaeter aiomaxA, ft ^o^ ^hVi^ 
inttUHjena «i^\ai« 
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ship to money^ and profitable 
things to pleasant. 

Prefer not thyself to others, 
because of abundance of for. 
tune. 

Mars presides over arms. 

Sub. 

Nothing flourishes always: 
age succeeds age. 

One world does not suffice 
the Pellean yoimg man. 

It is a king-like thing, be- 
lieve me, to help [those that 
iire] fallen. 



"7 

tiae, amicitia pecunia> et 
utilis jucundus. 

Ne 12 praeferre ^uali- 
UB, propter abundantia 
fort una. Cic. 

Mars praesidere arma. 
Ov. 



Nihil semper florSre ; 
aetas succedere aetas. C« 

Unus PeUaeus juvenis 

now sufflcere orWff. Juv. 

Regius, cred^e{xKvii,) 

ego, res esse succurrere 

lapsus. Ov. 



Super, 
Mourning often comes in the Lucius saepe laetitia 



jnidst of mirth. 



supervemre. 



N'oie. — Some verbs compounded with these prepositions go- 
Tern also an accusative case as well as a dative, viz. ante-eo^ 
-cedo, -celloy -venio^ -verto ; prae-cedoy -curro, -vertOy •^tOy 
-gredior ; sub-eo^ ^c. 



EXAMPLES. 



The nature of man exceeds all 
Hvinq creatures {all animals). 

They affect us with a kind of 
(with a certain) admiration^ who 
are thought to go before others in 
virtue. 

Many have gone before us to 
death, all the rest will follow us. 



Natura homo omnia ant- 
mans anteire. Cic. 

Admirado cjuidam affu 
cSie, qui anteire caeter vir- 
tus putari. Cic. Off. 2. 



,v 



Multus ego anteced^re ad 
mors, omnis reliquus sequi. 
Sen. 

Deus (xxvii. 4.) irasci\ 



We are angru at God, because 
some one goes beyond us^ forget^ ^ ^ 

/»«^ how many men arc leamd\c^dcTe^ *<3^n».'^ '^^^^ 
us. Consider how many {by hoto A'3W^^m'^^^^?S^2^>: 
mw/i) more thou goest before than\ es^. V^^^^'^^VxatCte^ 
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XXVIII. Verbs signifying actively (whether they be ac- 
tive or deponent) govern the accusative. 



Beware of intemperance. 

Wealth finds friends. 

Complaisance begets friends^ 
[plain] truth hatred. 

A life well spent makes old 
age pleasant. 

Benefits get friends^ and 
Pone] good turn begets [ano* 
therj good turn. 

Use makes artists. 

Anger begets hatred. 

Love overcomes all difficul- 
ties. 

Time consumes iron and 
stone. 

Care follows increasing 
money. 

One night awaits all men. 

Can riches make a man 
wise? 

Riches change [men's] minds^ 
breed pride and arrogance^ pro- 
cure envy. 

Men see die advantages of 
base things with fallacious judg- 
ments, they do not see die pun- 
ishment. 

Virtue botii gives quiet of 
life, and takes away the terror 
of death. 

Z?o no/ /Aou lay doum thy eyes 
J^ ^twfi/ ,leep^ before (sooner 

^'n'o&J^tl^ind, eye,, hand,. 



CavSre intemperantia. 

Res amicus invenire. 

Obsequium amicus, ve- 
rt^a« odiimi parere. Ter. 

Fita bene actus jucuU' 
dus efficere scnectus. 

Benefidum parereami- 
cus, et gratia gratia pa* 
rere. 

l/«tf« facere artifex. Ov. 

Ira odium generare. 

Vincere amor omnis 
difficultas. Cic. 

Consumere ferrum la-'' 
pis^u^ vetustas. Ov. 

Crescens sequi cura 
pecunia. Hob. 

Noof manere untie om« 
nis. Id. 

Divitiaene homo pruT 
dens reddere posse ? Id. 

Divitiae mutare ani- 
mus, superbia et arrogan- 
tia parere, invidia contra- 
here. 

Emolumentum res tur^ 
pis fallax judicium vi- 
dSre homo, poena non vi. 
d6re. Cic. Qf, 3. 

Virtus et vita tranquil- 
Utas largiri, et terror mard 
toll^re. Cic. 

Ne pTlltt in dulcis 12 de^ 
clinnre lumen v^tmimv ^^i^v- 
nis quknx\oikga%^ 'tv^\nx% 
1 a4Aum dies. Am a. 

Ab aUcnuB tneiw, ocului 

1 <N»^rt_^ l\'«o 
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Jejunus rard stonachus 
ffulgaris temniSire, UoR. 

39 Cavere es^, ne 
(lxxvi.) faWhre eyo is vi- 
tium, qui virtus yid6ri tmt- 
taru Nam prwientia ma* 
litia, magnitudo animus 8U« 
perbia, libenditas efTudio, 
jortitudo audada^ et relimo 
superstitiotmttort. Gic. Or. 
ParHi. 

Note, — Neuter and intransitiTe verbs ma^ hare after them 
an accusative of their own or a kindred signification. 



A stomach, seldom fasHng^ dis- 
dains ordinary things. 

We ought to beware lest i^ose 
vices deceive us which seem to imi- 
tate virtue. For knavery imitates 
prudence, pride greatness ofmindy 
prodigality liberalness,fooUhardi- 
ness valour y and superstition reli- 
giousness. 



He that will live a happy Itfe, 
must {it behoves him who shau 
wish to live a happy life^ that he) 
be endued with virtue. 

It is but a small part of life 
which we live. 

{That time] which we live is 
biu a moment, and less than a 
moment. 

He serves a very miserable sla- 
very who serves his lusts. 



Qui beatus vita viviSre 7 
velle, is virtus praeditus 16 
esse oportere. Sen. 

Exig^us pars esse vita qui 
ego vivire. Sen. 

Punctum esse, qui viv^ire, 
et punctum minus. Sen. 

Miserrimus servire servi- 
tus, qui servire (xxvii. 3.) 
cupioitas suus. 

XXIX. Recordor, memini, reminiscor, and obliviscoTp 
govern the accusative^ or genitive. 

1. Accusative. 

Omnis gradus aetas re« 
cordari tuus. Cic. 

Tu esse (xii. 2.) me- 
moria /elicissimus, qui 
oblivisci nihil solSre^ nisi 
injuria. Cic. 

Bonus beneficium me« 
minisse. 

Officium meminisse de* 
bsre is, in qui coUotus 
esse, non commemorar^ 



I remember all the stages of 
thy Ufe (age). 

Thou art [pne] of a happy 
memory^ who usest to forget 
nothing but injuries. 

Good men remember be- 
nefits. 

He ought to remember good 
turns upon whom they are be- 
stowed^ not he to mention^ who 
bestowed them. 



<JU\ ^ fiSWjWTft* ^vt.» 



Am. 



Bemeraber these thmgA ^R«tt:\s2«K^ ^^^^«J^ 
which are worthy of vo\ir dia^XTvoa V>^^ Iuma v^ 
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T3Ui imm dolcr flagitl^ 


upon) bh own Tillanies with 


um mat retordari. Cic . 


A good man eBflily fo:«etfi 


Fir boniit /am oUi- 


injuries. 


yisci injuria. 


It is a pleasant thing to K- 


Dulcis esw memiDi»e 


member labours past. 


labor aetu>. 




Ipse jubfre mora tu 


to remember death. 


merainissE DeiM. Mart. 


A man that (who) is pitiful 


Homo qui in (abl.) Ao- 






remembera hinuelf. 


ricort, meroiniwe sni. 




PUBL. 


That which any one lore* 




vay much, he cannot forget. 


ter amare, is ncn potte 




obUvisct. 


Lei young men, when Uiey shaH Acloleacem, quumdaKiui 
hoBe a mind Uhall «,i>h) la .^nw jucundius relle, Ifl csvCte 




moiietlg. 


Memitd, to mention, goieniB the genitive oc the abUtire 


wtb*. 


EXAMP1.E. 


Ifever mentim God, brit vnth\ Ne unquam l3m«flit>ii.tM 


rauiiuii, /ear, and rmereHce. \ Detis (de Zteiw), ni<i cuiic. 




timiile, et leverenter. 



„. „ a person, witli 

the genitive of the crime or thing. 

-^MiT r.— The genuine at the crime, caMie, orlMiig, TOa-rbe 
rar/arf by Ok abladve with a preposivKm ■. », ndmm«W me «- 
"^ ""*>■ "rra/o, he reminded me o( my ndatelw- 
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M, aceu^are furti, i. e. crimine furti, to accuse one [with an ac- 
cusation] of thett. Accnsare capiHs [i. e. actione]^ to bring 
one to trial for his life. Condemnare capitis [i. e. poend]^ to 
condemn one to death. 



I condemn myself of lazi- 
ness^ t. e. upon the account of^ 
&c. 

Afflictions (adverse things^ 
mt men in mind (remind men) 
^of the business or care] of re- 
gion (religions). 
Our time slides away silently^ 
it makes no noise^ it does not 
put us in mind (remind us) of 
Its swiftness. 

Our infirmity often reminds 
us of mortality. 

Fannius accused Verres of 
covetousness. 



Condemnare ego ipse 
inertia. Cic. (suppL no- 
mineJ) 

Res adversus admo- 
nere homo [de re aut ctu 
ra] religio. Liv. 6. 61. 

Tacitus kthi aetas, ni- 
hil tumuUuari, nihil ad- 
mon^re [nos] vdocitas 
suus. Sen. 

Imbedllitas noster sae~ 
pe ego admonere mortali- 
tas. Id. 

Fannius Verres 2 insi- 
mulare ayaritia. Cic. 



Note 3. — Some ablatives are put after these verbs without a 
preposition, according to Rule ly., such as orimine^ capites 
morte, &c* 



BZAMPLES. 



Persons condemned to die {co7i~ 
demned of a capital crime) arepu- 
nished with death. 

All mankind (the human race) 
is condemned to die (death), 

Nobody has condemned wisdom 
to poverty. 

Nature^ by a fixed law, has 
condemnea degenerate souls to tn- 
femal darkness ; but to the pious 
the gate of heaven is open. 

All the works of mortals are 
condemned to mortality. 



Homo ^caput ^damnaius 
^'mors ^multari, Cic. Tusc, 



genus 

Sen. 



Omnis humanus 
mors damnaius esse. 

Nemo sapientia pauper- 
tas damnare. Id. 

Natura foedus certus de- 
gener anima tenebrae dam» 
nare Avemus ; at pius coe- 
lum porta pat6re. sil. 15. 

Omnis mortalis opus n. 
mortalitas damnatus esse. 
Sek. £p.^\. 



• Aho other ablatives, according to ^oxa «S\ft;«|^^ 
•Da LXXXI. s aa. abMnl'nn acelere^ 'Dsccato^ a\i8'5f^cWiw-» 



^"^ 



iier abiauves, accoiQix\|^ w x>o\» ^v^\ --- ^^ 
; as, absolvo acckre, peccato, a%i«-B(^cwt«, ^ 
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XXXI. Verbs of comparing^ giving, declaring, and tak- 
ing away^ govern the accusative and dative. 

I. Verbs of comparing. 



He compares his old age with 
that (to the old age) of a strong 
and victorious horse. 



If I may (if it is lawful to) 
compare great things with small. 

Tnus I used to compare great 
things to small. 

I should compare nothing 
with a pleasant friend, being in 
my senses (sane). 

But these verbs more usually have after them an ablative 

with cum. 



Equu8 fortis et victor 
senectus comp&rare suus 
[sup. senectutem]]. Cic. 
Sen. 

Grandis «i parvus assi- 
milare licet. Ov. Triat. 

Sic parvus componere 
magnus soiSre. Viao. 

Nil ego 23 conferrc jw 
cundus aanvLs amicus. 
Hob. 



Compare the longest age of men 
with eternity^ andtt wwbefouruL 
very short. 

When I compare my action with 
yours^ I am much more delighted 
with mine than yours. 

When Jugurtha had compared 
the words of MeteUus with his 
actions. 



Conferre longissimus ae- 
tas homo cum aeternitas, ct 
brevissimus reperiri. Cic. 
Tu^c. 1. 

Quummeus facttimcum 
tuus comp&rare, malto ma- 
gis meus delectari qukm 
tuus. Cic. 

Jugurtha ubi Metellus 
dictum cum factum 4 com'. 
ponSre. Sal. 



2. Verbs of giving , to which may be referred verbs of rr - 
storing^ promising^ paying, sending, and bringing. 



We all easily give right coun- 
sels to the sick, when we are 
well. 

Give not thyself to pleasures 
nor to sloth. 

Intemperate jouth transmits 
a wasted body to old age. 



FaciU omnis, quum 
valsre rectus consilium 
acgrotus dare. Te k. 

Ne tu 12 ded^re volup- 
tas, neque desidia. 

Intemperans adoleS" 
centia ejfoetus corpus 
tradete aeivectoja. ^. Sea. 



nJt^^^^^^ benefit twice to a\ luoipa \)fe\i<&ftcMxiv \a) 
/^ooi- wan who gives soon. 1 dare, qui dar« ext«- ^^n 
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Life has given nothing to 
mortals without great labour. 

We must impart |~aome- 
thing] of our (family) estate to 
indigent [persons']. 

Justice is employed in giv- 
ing (to) every one nis own. 

Nobody can promise (to) 
himself to-morrow. 

If thou hast promised any 
thing to an enemy^ thou ought- 
est (it behoves diee) not to 
break the promise made to 
him. 

Those promises are not to be 
kept which are hurtful (u&dess) 
to those to vrhom you have 
promised them. 

TJmu sinnest twice when iTwu 
affordest compliance to \<me\ sin- 
ning. 

What $ do you, then^ when you 
are angry^ yield up the govern- 
went of your mind to that pas- 
sion9 

Give not the reins to thy mind 
[when it isl wairm (i. e. in a pas^ 
sion) ; allow a space, and a short 
delMt, 

Tvhen thou hast {shalt have) 
given thyself up to carelessness 
and idleness^ do not thou call upon 
the Gods, 

When thougivestabenefUtoade- 
serving [p^r^on], thou obligest all, 

Anlipater says that it is not 



Nil Mne magnus vita 
/la&or dare mortaiis. Hok, 

Homo indigens de rea 
famiUaris esse (xlvi.) 
impertire. Cic. Q^. 

In tribuere suum quis. 
qaejustitia versari. C. 

Nemo posse sui crasti- 
nus [dies] polliceri. Sen. 

Si quidhostis promit« 
iere, fides is dataa fetUifre 
nonoportSre. Cic. Off. 1. 



Promissum non ser^ 
vandus esse is, qui 
(lxxvi.) esse is, qui 
(lxxvi.) promittere^ «n- 
tUiiis. Cic. Off. 1. 

Bis peccare quum peccans 
obsequium accommddare, — 
Syr. 

Quid ? tunc quum esse 
iratus, permitt^re ille tra« 
cundia dominatus animus 
tuus ? Cic, de Rep, 

Ne fraenwm ami/mus 12 
permiUhre calens ; dare spa- 
tium, tenuisque mora.— 
Stat. 

Ubi soeordia tute atque 
ignavia 9 tradXre, neuti. 
quam Deus 12 implOiaie.— ^ 
Sall. 

Beneficium dignus ubi 
c^arff, omnis obligare. Pub. 

Esse bonus vir ( xxi i.) sol- 
vere quisquam adulterinus 



(denies tftat it is) the part qf a\ 

good man to pay to any one coun. nummus Qplur,) pro bonus^ 
terfeit money for good : and Ci- 1 Tve^ift KTw^Sfi^«^ssx. \ Saw^^s^ 
cero aarees with him [in itA. \(xTLN\\*^\^aas«svv>aci^^NK»s^ 

Gratiam refcrre aZicni, to lecvxAxt ws^l ou^ ^'^cS^^'f «^ 



tmid nlit^,i 



.__— <.:f ^_. i_ _..>'.« 4Vk\v\rr 
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Thev tav Ithat} Tarquinitu 
aaidy thai ne had understood then 
when he was in banishment {was 
an exile) whai faithful frienas he 
had had, and what unfaithful 
ones, when he could now requite 
{return a favour to) neither. 

Parents often gratify their chil^ 
dren in (with) that which does 
harm to tnem* 



Tarquinios dic&re tene^ 
turn auum ezul 18 esse su^ 
intelllffSre, quia fidus ami.^ 
cus 2*Dabere, quisque infT^ 
dus, quum jam neuter re^ 
ferre gratia 18 posse. Ci c. 
Am, 

Parens saepe graHficairi 
id liberi, qui file (xxvii. 
70 obesse. 



3. Verbs of declaring^ to which belong verbs of expk^nUigf 
dewing, denying^ Slc, 



I declared my thoughts to 
you in my former letter. 

, The boy discoyered the whole 
matter to his mistress. 

If cross Nature hath denied 
(to) me beauty, I make up (re- 
pay) the defects of my beauty 
by [my] wit. 



Meus cogitatio 3 ex. 
plicare tu auperior literae, 
Cic. Att. 

Puer res omnii domi- 
na indicare. Id. 

Si ego difficUis forma 
Natura negare, ingeni,^ 
um forma damnum re- 
pendire meui, Ovid. 



4. Verbs of taking away. 



Time takes away grief from 
peopla 

Take not away from another 
[what is] his own. 

Pain takes away from a man 
the ei\joyment of all good 
things. 

From whom would not soli- 
tude take away the enjoyment 
of all pleasures ? 

Should not a wise man^ if he 

be ready to die with (should be 

exhausted by) hunger, take 

^TO/r jneat from Another man 

L^ho isj good for nothing ? 

^^rno means. ^ 



Dies adimere aegrita. 
do homo. Ter. 

Ne suus 12 adimere 
alter. Plaut 

Auferre homo fructus 
hoffium omnie dolor. 

Quis non 16 auferre 
fructus voluptas omnis 
eolitudo ? Cic. Am, 

Nonne sapiens, si fa^ 
mes 15 conficior, 23 au- 
ferre cibus alter homo ad 
nuUus res utUU^ Mw 
tiim^ verb. \0l. Qjf.^. 

Vtlus oracdipt^o-'M %u 
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fragor auditus accola av 
ferre. Plin. 



dpitating itself) takes away 
hearing from those that dwcU 
near it (from the dwellers near) 
with its noise. 

To take away from another^ 
is hoth against (foreign from) 
justice and against nature. 

If every one of us should take 
away what he could from every 
one^ for the sake of his own ad- 
rantage^ the society of men 
must needs (it is necessary that 
the society of men) be over- 
turned. 

Every one (not nobody) can 
take away life from a man^ but 
nobody virtue. 

The labour of poets delivers aU 
things from fate, and gives eter- 
nity to mortal nations {^peoples). 

Natighty folly is thought to de- 
part from htm to whom God gives 
an estate. 

Note 1. — Verbs oi taking away 
with a, ab, e, ex, de : as, 

Death iaJces us away from 
evils. 

Clodius took away the consular 
money from the senate. 

Use your endeavour to {that you 
may's bring them off from their 
lewd temper {depravity of mind). 

Note 2. — The preposition is sometimes left out after sejungc 
sepono, semoveo. Also after decutio, deducojdemo, deripioy de 
trahoy excutio, eximo, extraho^ according to Rule lxxii. 

XXXII. 3. Verbs of ashing and teaching , (as also th 

verb eeki) govern two accnsatLvea^ the ^r^x s:^ ^^^^ 

aoDy and the eeoond oi a i!tm\^. 

/ aak pardon of thee, ocwi-\ ^w ^"^^ck^., «^w«;^ 

fesdng my crimes. \ W • '^^•^ «rV.Trv«fw>^ 



Detrahere alter^ et alii 
nus a jtistitia et contr 
natura esse. Cic. 

Si unusquisque ego 1 
detrahere qui quisque 1 
posse emolumentum sun 
(lv.) gratia, societas he 
mo (ut'] (lxxvi.) everi 
necesse esse. Id. Qff^, 3. ( 

Eripere vita nemo no 
homo posse, at nemo vii 
tus. Sen. 

Vates labor omnis fatw 
eripere, et populus donai 
mortalis aevum. Luc. 9. 

Qui res dare Deus, hie di 
cedire pT&yvLS putari stulti 
tia. HoR. Ep. 2, 2. 

have frequently the ablativ 

Mors a malum ego abdi 
c^re. Cic. Tusc. 1. 

Clodius pecunia consul 
aris avferre a Senatus. Ic 

Dare opera ut iUe de pre 
vitas animus deducHre. lo 
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We all beg peace of thee. 
Ask Grod for life and safety. 



om» 



^Yvs. **tu posc^re 
nU, ViRo. 

*»DeuB ***»vita rogare et 
salus. Sen. 

Egestas ^aliquis ^Hem* 
perantia docere. 

Amicus ^egq *^ultU8 
admonere. 

Hoc tu ita rogare., ut 
(lv.) major studium logace 
non posse. Cic, ad Q,fr. 

Uxor quoque ipse hie ret 
ut celare, facSre. Te&. 



Want teaches some persons 
temperance. 

Friends advertise us of many 
things. 

/ request this of pou, so as (so 
that) I cannot request it wtth 
greater earnestness. 

See that you also conceal this 
very thing from my wife. 

Note. — Verbs of asking often change the accusative of the 
person into an ablative with a preposition : as, hoc oro te^ or a 
te^ I entreat this of thee. So exoro^ poscoy precor, petOy rogo^ 
obsecroy quaesOy exigOy postuJOy^gito, percenter. 

We flee to thee, we desire help Ad tu conf &gSre, a tu 
of thee, we give up ourselves opts pet^re^ tu ego totus tra- 
wholly to thee, dSre. Cic. Tus, 6. 

Ask nothing of a friend but JVt^t7 nisi honestus et rec« 
[what »] honest and right, tus ab amicus postulare. — 

Cic. Am. 

* Some verbs have always a preposition after them : as, 
quaerOy scitor^ &c. Some have the accusative of the person 
and the dative of the thing, with the preposition de. 

XXXIII. The passives of such active verbs as govern 
two cases^ retain the latter case. 

1. Verbs of accusing^ condemning, &c. Oen. 



^ He was accused of a faulty of 

:• which he was innocent 
' ! He was condemned for [keep- 

> ing up] the public money. 
V Do not (be unwilling to) take 

^. it ill that you are put in mind 

1 of your duty, 

>5^ /yia/ is accused qf a \moke^ 

Off/ion, or Ae /Aar/ U called in ques- 

/^^f^ou^ any MfM, is called t&x% 



Culpa argui^ qui esse 
insons. 

3 Condemnari pecunia 
publicus, Cic. 

NoUe aegrd ferre tu 
offidum tuus comm6ngri. 



Qui aeetuari faeinusy aut 
qui pofttu\ad ^ t«& «2^<(^^ 
vocari xeu», S«\ «^\ t«q* 
ease cul]^ noik qoiiAsn^Vsl 
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For many very innocent persons 
have been brought to trial for life 
{have been accused of a camtal 
crifne\ and condemned to death (of 
a capital crime). 



Multus enim homo inn 
centissimus caput accus 
tusy et caput damnatus i 
isse. 



2. Verbs of comparing, giving, &c Dat 



Death is rightly compared to 
deep. 

What virtue is to be com- 
pared to charity and liberality ? 

Epicurus was too much given 
to pleasure. 

The way to true happiness is 
showed to us from the word of 
Grod only. 

Virtue can neither be taken 
away nor stolen from any one. 



Mors recti compan 
somnus. 

Q^is virtus comparai 
dus esse beneficentia et J 
beralitas? 

Epicurus nimis volu] 
tas 3 dedi. Cic. 

Via ad verus f elicit 
ex solus Deus verbum q 
ostendi. 

Virtus nee eripi n 
surripi quisquam posi 
Cic. 



3. Verbs of asking and teaching, Accus. 



Let God be asked for life and 
safety. 

We are advertised of many 
thinss by friends. 

Tne virgin takes pleasure 
(delights) to be taught Ionian 
dances. 



Deus rogari vita et s 
lus. 

Admoneri multus . 
amicus. Plin. 

Virgo motus docc 
gaudere lonicus. Hoi 



XXXIV. Nouns denoting price are put in the ablativ 



I will not buy hope with a 
price. 

Virtue is valued at a great 
price every where. 



Spes pretium nan 
mifre. Ter. 

Magnus ubigue pra 
tium virtus aestima 

V.M.KTL. 



Anger and madnees wee L^a^X I'ft^'Hwwi Vrro. «iX * 
caaioned] to men by tVaa l^&raunla e»%^, '^^^c^ 
hence) because they vakkfc ^V5Vfe\^»»€KSSss^ ^rsSSsssso 
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Nothing costs dearer than 
that which is bought with 
prayers. 

Despise pleasures : pleasure 
does harm (hurts) being bought 
with pain. 

Bad pleasures cost a man 
dear (a great price). 

Plato says excellently, that 
[those things] are too much, 
which men buy with life. 

Many a place of honour is 
(very many honours are) sold 
for gold. 



NuUti8 res oarius ean^ 
stare qudm gui preoes 
emi. Sen. 

Spem^evoluptas ; no^ 
cSre emptus dolor volup^ 
tas, HoR. 

Homo ( XXVII.) mag« 
num malus gaudium con- 
stare. 

EgregQ Plato dic^e^ 
nimius esse qui homo 
(lxxvi.) emere vita, S. 

Plurimus aurum ve- 
nire honos, Ov. 



XXXV. These genitives tanti, quantiy pluris, minoris, 

are excepted. 



Those things please more 
which are bought at a dearer 
rate. 

To act considerately is of 
more [value] than to think 
wisely. 

That which is necessary, is 
well bought, at how much so- 
ever. 

He taught no man for less 
than a talent. 

Nothing shall cost a father 
less than his son. 

They never (they do not ever) 
consider how dear their plea- 
sures cost them. 



Magis illud jufsare, 
qui plus emi. Juv. 

Considerate ag^re plus 
esse^ qu^m cogitare pru^ 
denter, Cic. Off, 1. 

Quantum quantum &e- 
ne emi, qui necesse est, 
Cic. Att, 12, 23. 

Docere nemo minus 
talentum, Plin. 36. 

Res nullus minus con- 
stare (xxvii.)pa^er,5ttttm 
filius. Juv. 

JVon unquam reputare, 
quantum (xxvii.) sui 
gaudium (lxxvi.) con«- 
stare. Juv. 6. 



^XXVL Verbs of valuing govern, ihe ocCcxvsai^iiN^ ^\^3\ 

such genitives as these, wa^ni, parm, uihlU, ^^ 
-4 fvj'se man values pleasure \ Sapiens voXuptosisHiaj- 
'' ^ very low rate, \mum iatexe. C\c-. 
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No possession is to be valued 
at a higher rate than virtue. 

Epicurus valued pleasure at 
a very high rate. 



Nullus poseesHo plus 
aestimandus esse qudm 
virtus. Cic. Par, 6. 

Epicurus voluptas 
qudm magnum aestimare. 
Cic. 

Si callidus res aestimator 
piatum et area magnum ae»- 
HmarCj quod is genus pos- 
sessio minime (imp.) nocSri 
posse ; quantum esse aesH' 
mandus virtus, qui nee enpi 
nee surnpi posse ? Cic. Po- 
rad, 6. 



If cunning valuers of things 
esteem meadows and doses at a 
great rate^ because that sort of 
possessions can least be damaged 
(because least injury can be Sme 
to that sort of possessions) ; at 
how greai a rcUe is virtue to be 
esteemed, which can neither be 
taken away by force^ nor by 
stealth $ 

So eonsulo boniy Aequi bonique facioy 1 take in good part. 

Whatever happens to good men, Quicquid bonus accidSre, 
they take it in good party they turn bonus consulire, in bonum 
it to good, vertSre. Sen. 

My mind is very calm^ which Tf anquillissimus esse ani- 
takes all that in good part, mus meus, qui totus iste ae- 

quv^bonusquefac^re, Cic. 

Note, — Aestimo governs also an ablative case. See R. xxxi v. 

XXXVII. Verbs of plenty or scarceness generally go- 
vern the ablative. 



Nature wants few and small 
things. 

Souls are free from (want) 
death; and verses are free from 
(want) death. 

He ought to be without 
(to want) fault, that (who) is 
prepared to speak against ano- 
ther. 

Eminent things are never 
free from (never want) envy. 

Dost thou think thou caiv&t. 
Und any woman that is mtk- 
out (who wants) fault ? 



Natura pwucus res et 
parvus ^€re. 

Mors carere anima/ et 
carmen mors carere. Ov. 
Am, 

CarSre debsre vitium, 
qui paratus esse in alter 
dicSre. Cic. 

Nunquam eminens in- 
vidia cas^Y^. N^vx..^ k\^* 

pervre uUua w.-aWw, ^ 
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The belly has do (wants) 
ears. 

To be innocent (to be free 
from fault) is a great comfort. 

All punishment and chastise- 
ment ought to be without con- 
tumely (reproach). 

Nothing can be honourable 
that is without (which wants) 
justice. 

Fortune frees many bad men 
from punishment^ none from 
fear. 

Men abounding in wealth are 
oft^ puffed up with disdain- 
fulness. 

We see some men flowing with 
money and wealih, yet to desire 
those things most with which they 
abound. 

Tantalus, they say^ always 
wants, always abounds with clear 
waters, 

Themistocles was more willing 
to have {rather wished) a man that 
(who) wanted money, than money 
that [wcmied] a man, 

lie enjoys riches most, that 
{who) wants riches least. 



Venter cargre auris. 

Vacare culpa magnuM 
esse sdkUium, Cic. 

Omnis animadvereio H 
castigatio contumelia va- 
care (ix. n. 4.) d^bBre. 
Cic. Off' 1. 

NihU honestus esse 
posse, qui justitia vacare. 
Cic. 

Multtis maiusfortuna 
lib^rare poena, metus ne^ 
mo. Sen. Ep, 98. 

Homo divitiae affluens, 
saepe ejfferri /astidium, 
Cic Am* 

Vidfiie quidam homo cirm 
cumfluens pecunia <ypesi^ue, 
tamen is desidSrare maxime 
quiabundare. Cic. Par, 1. 

TantSlus, aio, semper 
epere, liquidus semper a6iin- 
mre aqua, Ov. 

Themistddes 8 malle vir. 
qui pecunia 17 (lxxvi.) 
egere, qukai pecunia, qui 
vir. Cic. 

Is maxim^ divitiae 
(xxxviii.]) frui, qui mi- 
nim^ divitiae mdigire. — 
Sek. 



1. Sometimes they govern the genitive or abladve : as egeoy 
indigeo tui, or te. 

Examples of the Genitive, 



A madman needs a keeper, 
JV4iture decreed (wished) that 
on^ man shauid stand in need of 
(*^i//cf need) another. 



Insanus custos egere, 
Natura velle alter aiter tn- 
dXglre, Cic. Oecon. 1. 



yA ^/^^^^ io fielp those ratherX la (x^^ii. ^.^ V^'CaKw- 

f^^u o/A^e^ «^,/^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ re- \ mum ovWtiWV ^t>^lwi^ «ji^ 
^^ \ owia tv\ax\m^ iTwRglTe. Cift. 
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// is most certain poverty tchen 
you want something. 

We have drawn understanding 
sent down from the heavenly tower, 
which [creatures^ inclinina dou»u 
wards and looking upon the earth 
want. 
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Cerdssimus paupertas es- 
se, quum alimtid 15 indU 
gere, Cic. Oecon, 

Sensus a coelestis demis- 
sus trahSre arx, ^t egere 
pronus, et terra spectans.— 
Juv. 15. 



XXXVIII. Utor, €ibutar,fruor,fungor, potior, vescor, 

govern the ablative. 

N^ote. — To the verbs contained in the Rule may be added, 
nt/or, gaudeOy assuesco, muto, verto, dono^ numero, communico^ 
victito^ beo^ confido, impertior, dignor^ nascor, creor, officio, 
constOy prosequor, which are also followed by the ablative. 

Most [people] use too much 
indulgence towards their chil- 
dren. 

They that (who) practise li- 
berality, procure good-will to 
themselves. 

We cannot make use of (use) 
our understanding well, being 
filled with much meat and 
drink. 

The conveniences which we 
use, the light which we enjoy, 
the breath which we draw, are 
given and bestowed upon us by 
God. 

The good enjoy eternal life 
in heaven. 



Do not think (beware lest 
you believe) that thou wert bom 
for this thmg only, that thou 
mightest enjoy pleasures. 

Use thy ears oftenei t\\«.iv 

thy tongue. x— »fe~- - ■» v\k\ 

Men may make use o{ (ma^\ ^eaJost Vmo Q*^.*^^^^^^ 
iwe) beasts for their pro^ mtiiAsuuft \v>a. 1^**^ ^^^"^ 
<>nt iiy'ustice. vrm- ^^^- 



Pleriqiie nimius indul- 
gentia in liberi suus uti. 

Qt£t liberalitas uti, he-- 
nevolentia sui conciliare. 
Cic. 

Mens recte uti nan 
posse, muUus cibus et po^ 
tio (xxxvii.) compUtxAS. 
Cic. Tusc. 5. 

Commodumc^ uti, luof 
qui frui, spiritus qui du-^ 
cSre, a Deus ego (ix. n. 4.) 
dari atque impertiri, 
Cic. 

Bonusin coelum aevum 
sempitemus frui. Cic. 
Somn. 

11 CavBre 16 credere 
ad hie unus res tu natus 
esse, ut frui voluptas. 
Cic. Fin. 2. 
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The young man delights in 
horses and dogs. 
Delight not in vain things. 

It is a savage cruelty to de- 
light in hlood and wounds. 

Grood men delight in equity 
and justice. 

He that delights in punish- 
ing is savage. 

Certainly nothing can be better 
for man than to be free from all 
pain and trouble^ and to enjoy the 
preaiest pleeuuree both qf mind 
and body. 

There would be no exportation 
of those things wherein (with 
which"^ we abounded, and no im. 
portatton of those things that 
(which) we wanted^ unless men 
performed these offices. 

What is more glorious than to 
change anger I into] friendship 9 

It becomes tnce to rely on vtrtue 
rather than on blood* 

Jason got the golden fleece. 



Juvenis gaudere c 
canisque. Hor. 

Ne 12 gaudere v; 
Sen. 

Ferinus rabiesesSi 
guis gaudere et vu 
Id. 

Aequitas f>^ justitia 
dere (delectari) vir U 

Qui poena fnii ( 
d6re),feru8 esse, Cl 

Cert^ nihil homo 
melior etise, qukm f 
omnis dolor ct molcstia 
fruique maximus et an 
et corpus voluptas. 
Fin, 1. 

Is res, (xxxvii.) q- 
abundare, exportatio, 
(xxxvii.) qui 17 egen 
vectio, nullun ense, nil 
muniis homo 17 fungi. 
Off: 2, 

Quid esse gloriosior c 
ira amicitia mutare $ i 

Tu (xLTiT.) virtus d 
potiiis quam sanguis n 
Claud. 

Jason aureus vellus 
potiri. 



Note 1 — Potior sometimes governs a genitive case, the 
tive case of the former substantive being understood ; as, Ri 
potiri (sciL imperio). To ha^e the chief rule. 



Cleanthes thought the sun was 
chief ruler and (ruled and was) 
lord of all things. 

Men, who could not be a match 
for other animals, if they were se- 
jMifYiiffd, being strenathmed by so- 
if^/jf, ars lords ^ alL 

^^^ ^oman people goi [the go^ 



Cleanthes sol domini 
res potiri putare. 
Acaa, 

Homo, qui caeter ar 
par esse non (lxxvi, 
posse, si 17 sedQci, sec 
munitUA^ res yoAri, i 
de Benef, 4. 

I defendenCLu« V^tA-.^tei 
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So jpo/trt urbis, i. e. imperio. Potiri hosHum (sc. imperio, or 
victorid)^ to conquer the enemies. Potiri hosHum (sc. wroe)^ 
to be made prisoner by the enemies ; to get the city of the oie- 
mies : which a captive may in som^ sense be said to do. 

2. Impersonal Verbs. 
XXXIX. An impersonal verb governs the dative. 



Thou mayst (it is lawful for 
thee to) be good and happy. 

Thou mavst not (it is not 
lawful for thee to) hurt ano- 
ther for the sak^ of thy own 
advantage. 

A good man is not at liberty (it 
is not lawful for a good man) not 
to return a kindness if only he 
can do it, 

A man may {it is lawful for a 
man to) keep a holiday without 
luxury. 

He that {to whom it) agrees well 
with poverty^ is rich. 

That omy which is honest is 
good, as the Stoics are of opinion 
{honesty only is good as it pleases 
the Stoics.) 



Licere tu esse (v. n. 2.) 
bonus et beatus, 

Non licere tu commo^ 
dum tuus (lv.) causa 
nocere alter. Cic. 



Vir bonus non licere non 
reddSre benefidum, si modo 
is facgre 16 posse. Id. 

Licere homo sineluxuria 
agSre festus dies m. Sen. 

Qui cum paupertas bene 
conv^nire^ dives esse. Id. 

Honestum solum bonus 
esse, ut Stoicus pkujere.-^ 
Cic. Off: 3. 



XL. Befert and interest govern the genitive. 



It is the concern of (it con- 
cems) subjects to obey the laws. 

It is the concern of (it con. 
cems) all men to endeavour (to 
use endeavour) for virtue. 

It very much concerns the 
public^ that all should consult 
for peace and concord. 



Civis referre fea? ( X X VII. 
3.) obtempgrare. 

Interesse omnis dare 
opera virtus. 



Vehementer interesse 
respublica^ ut omnia 16 

It much concerns tYve com-\ MuUumV»JJ«t«afc^ 
mon good, that youth be Yjdiutas commu-avj, y»- 
educated. \prob^ iiwUtw;- ^ 
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// is of very great importance in 
composing {it very much concerns 
eomposHion)^ toMch Iwordsl you 
put before osiers (whwh). 

Wnen hir^ Lysimachus threat- 
ened the cross to Theodorusy It is 
all one to (it nothing concerns) 
Theodoras^ says he, whether he 
rots on the ground or on high. 



Plurimum refeirre oompo" 
sitio quia (xxvii. 8.) quis 
Tlxxvi. n. 1.) anteponere* 
QuivrcT* 

Quum rex Lysimachus 
(xxxii. 4.) Theodoras crux 
minari, Theodoras^ inquit, 
nihil interesse, (lvi.) hu- 
musne, an 8ublime(i.xxy i.) 
putrescSre. Cic. Tusc, 1. 



XLI. Meoy tua, sua, nostra, vestra, and cuja, are put 

in the accusative pluraL 

It concerns thee not to be- 
lieve rashly. 

That which thou dost weD^ 
tfaou dost for thyself; it con- 
cerns thee most 

Who is there that does not 
love modesty in youth^ though 
it does nothing concern him ? 



Cease to ask that which no- 
thing concerns thee. 



If {hat slaughter is chiefly laid 
to one's charpe (given for a cwurge 
to one), let it be laid to his whose 
interest it was (piven to him whom 
it concerned), not to his whom it 
nothing concerned. 



Tuus referre rwn te^ 
mere credSre, 

Bene quifacihre, tufa^ 
cire ; tuus is referre 
mawvaU. Plaut. 

Quis esse, qui pudar in 
adolescentia, etiamsi suus 
nihil 15 interesse^ ruon 
(lxxvi.) diligSre ? Cic. 
Fin. 

Tuus qui nihil inter- 
esse^ percontari desinSre. 
Ter. 

Hie caedes si potissimum 
(xxvi.) crimen dari; dari 
18 oujus interesset non is cu» 
jus nihil interesse. Cic. 



XLII. Miseret, poenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget, govern 
the accusative of a person with the genitive. 

I am ashamed (it ashamesi Pudere ^o peccatnm 
Bie) of my faxdt. \ rnexw. 

HeOmtiasorryfoTiy^vi^fyaA Q,\3i -^oemXete -^ewa.- 
/^ivpeatB of) a fault is almostVtam, poeiveesseVwMiww*. 
'OQoceat. \Sb^. 
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Ishment^ who is not ashamed 
(whom it does not ashame) of 
his fanlt. 

He doubles the sin^ that is 
not ashamed ^whom it does 
not ashame) of nis fault. 

I am sorry for and ashamed 
(it grieves and ashames me) of 
my folly. 

Is he concerned for (does it 
ashame him of) the fact ? 

There are some men that are 
neither weary nor ashamed 
(whom it neither wearies nor 
ashames) of their lust and in- 
famy. 

Pity thou (let it pity thee of) 
the needy. 

They that have lived other- 
wise tnan became them, are 
most sorry for (it most repents 
those who have lived, &c of) 
their sins when death ap- 
proaches (death approaching). 

I am not very much dissatis- 
fied with (it does not repent me 
very much of) my fortune. 

Every one is dissatisfied with 
(it repents every one of) his 
own lot. 

If thou art sorry for (if it re- 
pents thee of) thy fault, thou 
wilt take care not to (lest thou) 
commit any such tmng here- 
after. 



tum, hie poena dignusjum 
dicare, Qicde Or. 

GemXnare peceatum, 
qui deUctum non pud^re. 

Ego stultitia mens pi« 
gere et pudere. Cic. 

Niim factum (eum) 
pudere ? Ter. 

Esse homOy qui libido 
infamiaot^e suv^ neque 

SLXxvi.^ taedere, neque 
Lxxvi.) pudere. Cic. 

Miserere tu ^enus. 

Is, qui, secus qudm 3 
decSre, vivifre, peccatum 
suus^ (lxv.) mors appro^ 
pinquans, maoeim^ poeni-i 
tere. Cic. Div. 1. 

Ego meus fortuna non 
nimis poenitere. Cic. 

Suus quisque sors poe- 
nitere. Cic. 

Si tu peccatum tuus 
poenitere, cavSre ne quid 
talis posthac 16 commit" 
t^e. Cic Qf, 1. 



Noie An infinitive mood sometim.e% «^Y^\2tSiR» '^ksr. ^^^asfc ^ 

the genitive. 

I/e is almost intwcent^ viho tc-\ Q.u% V>^^lLow?r'^ 
verify (whom it repents) that he Wwsftft esw. vdsww^ 
/ias sinned. \ ^, ^^XLxe ***• "^^ 

^r/ ihou not ashamed (.docs U\ ^«^ '5''*^ 
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not ashame thee) to allot the relicts 
{leavings) of life to virtue and a 
good mtnd 9 

I am not ashamed {it does not 
ashame me) to confess mat I do not 
know that which J do not know. 

There is no fear lest thou shovidst 
repent {lest it should repent thee) 
tmat thou hast striven in kindness 



vita virtus 
destinare 9 



et bonus 
Id. 



mens 



Non effomiderefat€ri\me'\ 
nesdre [id] qui (lxxvi.) 
nescire. Cic. 

Non metus, officium ne 
tu certare prior (lxxvi.) 
poenitire* Viao. 



first, 

XLIII. Decet, delectat, juvat, and oportet, govern the 
accusative of a person with the infinitive. 



It becomes a young man to 
be modest. 

There are (some) that de- 
light (whom it delignts) to lead 
an idle life. 

And there are (some) that 
delight (whom it delights) to 
ply their studies. 

We must (it behoves us to) 
choose the least of evils. 

He ought (it behoves him) 
to obtain^ who asks a reason- 
able thing. 

Integrity and innocence ought 
{it behoves integrity^ &c.) to be in 
him that {who) accuses another. 

He that accuses another of dis- 
honesty ought {it behoves him who, 
^c.) to look upon himself. 

Men ought {it behoves men) to 
reckon that God sees all things, 
thai ail things are full of God. 

Thales said that men ought ( that 
it behoved men) to reckon that God 
sees all things, ^c. 

All people outfht {it behoves all 

people) then mast of all to medi. 

/a/ff ti^/h themselves how to {by 

ufjia/ meoTis they may) bear ad- 

^^^f ca/amii^ when things are 

'^o^/ prosperous. 



DecSre adolescens esse 
%3eTecundu8, Plaut. 

Esee qui (lxxvi.) de- 
lectare 8e^i% tradQccre 
mta, 

Et esse qui (xxvii. 
8.) studium invigilare 
(lxxvi.) juvare. 

Ex malum minimus 
oport€re (nos) digere. C. 

Impetrare oportet is, 
qui aequus postulare. 
I Plaut. 

Integritas atque innocent 
tia esse oportere in is, qui 
alter accQHare. Cic. 

Qui alter inctisare pro- 
brum, is ipse tui inhteri 
oporttre, Plaut. 

Homo existimare opor- 
ttre, Deus omnia cemSre, 
omnis Deus plenus esse. 

Thales 3 dicSre, homo ex- 
istimare oporicre., Deus oni- 
nis cem2re, &c. C i c. 2 Leg. 

Omnis, quum sccundus res 
esse maximc, turn maximc 
sui cum meditari oportSre, 
quia \iacium (lv.) advcrsus 
aerumna (\*x^^i.^l«ifc, — 
Tiiu. 



^ J^^^^*^^^^ (*^ behoves theeVi iSsse oporlcre (Ic^, m\.n\. 
tnou nsayat eat. 



/sh» S . ^{*^^ may St live ; woM vStc ; non NVNltT^u\.^*afc 
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Oporfet elegantly has the lubjunetiye (ut being understood) 
with a nominatire. 



Thp mind must (it behoves that 
thy mind) judge itself rich, not the 
speech of men^ not thy posses- 
sions. 

Thou must (it behoves that thou) 
love me myself, not my things, if 
toe are (about) to be true friends* 

Every one must take care 
(it behoves that every one consult) 
jor himself 

Place not the hope of thy affairs 
in the rewards ofm£n (in human 
rewards) ; virtue itself ouaht to (it 
behoves that virtue itself) draw thee 
to true honour by its own charms. 



Animus tuus oportlere sui 
15 judicare dives, non homo 
sermo, non possessio tuus. 
Cic. Par, 

Ego ipse [ut^] 15 amare 
oportere^ non meus, si verus 
amicus futurus sum. Cic. 
Fin. 1. 

Sui quisque 15 consut^e 
oportere. Cic. 

Nee spes ponSre res tuus 
inpraemiumnumanus; suus 
tu illecebrae oportere ipse 
virtus 15 trahere ad verus 
decus. Cic. Som. Scip. 



Things to be observed concerning Impersonal Verbs, 

Note 1. — The word that seems to be the nominative case in 
English is frequently such case in Latin as the impersonal verb 
has after it : as, I may, licet mihi ; 1 am at leisure, va^Mt mihi ; 
I repent, poenitet me ; 1 am ashamed, pudet me ; I am weary, 
taedet me ; If you please, si placet Hbi, 

Note 2. — But if must or ought be rendered by oportet, the 
nominative case to must or ought in English must in Latin be 
put to the verb following, and made such case as that requires 
before it : as, 1 must go, oportet me ire, or ut ego earn. 

See Examples above in Rule xliii. 

Note 3. — If the verb following be impersonal, the nominative 
case to must or ought must be such case in Latin as the imper- 
Ronal requires after it : as, Oportet crcdi mihi, I ought to be 
believed. 



Inimicus testis credi non 
oportere. Cic. 



A witness being an enemy must 
not be believed, (It ought not to be 
trusted to a witness being an 
enemy). 

Wfien one shall have once for- 
sworn, himself, he ought ttot to be 
believed afterwards (it ought not 
to be trusted to him a/ifertoardsY 

Note 4 — A neuter verb may be c\va.T\g.t^. va\ft '^'^ >;^^^ 
w tur, when the nominative ca?\e to w *\^ ^ ^^^ J^op^ 
i/iu/titude (as, multx^ omne^y %c.^ ; ox wv^ «^^ ^ 



:'\ 



Ubi semel quis 9 peje- 
rare.^ is crcdx ^^'^«v>. x^sas^ 
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auivis^ ttUut^ aliquisy quisquam, ^c) : as^/letur, ucab omnu 
tus, for ,fient omnesy they all weep. Viviiur exiguo melius^ for 
Homo Mimt exiguo melius, a man (L e. any one) lives better with 
a little. 



Through virtue men go to heaven, 
(it is gone to tlie stars), 

A man does not live {it is not 
lived) safely, and without fear, 
without friendship, 

A man does not live {it is not 
lived) pleasantly, unless he live 
(unless it be lived) wisely, honest- 
ly, andjujitly. 

War is to be undertaken, that 
we may live (that it may be lived) 
in peace without injury. 

The advantages of others are 
envied (it is envied to, ^c) 

Men sin (it is sinnea) every 
where. 

No prudent man (nobody pru- 
dent) punishes, because an offence 
has been committed (it has been 
nnned), but that offences may not 
be committed (lest it may be sinned). 

Men offena (it is sinned) apainst 
justice two ways, both by doing in* 
jury and by omitting of defetuiing 
(by injury to be done and by de- 
fence to be omitted). 

They sin (it is sinned) within 
the Trojan walls and without. 

The foundations of justice a/re, 
first, that nobody be hurt (that it be 
hurt to no one)^ then that the com» 
mon good be c€nsulted'{ that service 
be done to the common good). 

The discourse shows a fault to 
be in the manners, when people 
are forward to speak (it is spoketi 
forwardiy) of the absent for the 
sake of detraction {cf detracting). 



Per virtus iri ad astrum ; 
for homines eunt. 

Non tutd et sine metus 
vivi sine amicitia ; i, e, Non 
ullus vivit. 

Non jucund^ vivi, nisi sa* 
kpienter, honeste, just^que 16 
vivi, 

Suscipiendus esse bellum, 
ut in pax sine injuria 
(lxxvi.) vivi, Cic. 

JnvidZri comm5dum 
(xxvii.) alius. Cic. 

Feccari ubique. 

Nemo prudens pupire, 
quia 3 peccari. Bed ne 
(L3L.xyi,)veocaru Sen. cfo 

Peccari in justitia duo 
(lv.^ modus, et inferendus 
51 injuria, et praetermitten- 
dus 61 detensio. Cic. 

Iliacus intra mums pec- 
cari et extra. Hor. 

Fundamentum esse justi- 
tiayprimum nequis ( XX VII.) 
10 noctri, dcinde ut commu- 
nis utilitas (xxvii.) 16 «er- 
viri, Cic. 

8ermo vitium inesse mos 
indlcare, quum studios^ de 
abscns detr&hSre ( l v. ) causa 
did. Id, 



Homo (lv.^ vitium ad 
pTaellum 3 vemri. Prop, 2. 



T/irot^h the vices of men they 
i>ofne(i^ ts come) to battles, 

J^t the scholar be accustomed to vw^ Oa»*e ^waivs^ Ven^- 
sooaia by the active voice. 

bZ''ffff"7T^^^ verba, begir^ cease, ought, use, ~^. c^ 
oca pjacoa before iiupeional vctbn, become \iiv^t%oTxii» vn^ 
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Through virtue men may go to 
heaven {it may be gone to the skirs), 

A man cannot live (it cannot be 
lived) safely without friendship. 

A man cannot live {it cannot be 
lived) pleasantly^ unless he live 
(unless it be lived) wisely, honestly, 
and justly. 

Men are wont to sin (it is wont 
to be sinned) every where. 

It uses to concern the public. 

I begin to be ashamed (it begins 
to ashame me) of my fault. 

I ought to be sorry (it ought to 
grieve me) for my fault. 

Cease to be dissatisfied toith (let 
it cease to repent thee of) thy con- 
dition. 

Do nothing which thou mayst 
repent of (it may repent thee of). 

They ought to be sorry for (it 
ought to repent them of) their fool- 
eries. 

The praise and glory of others 
uses to be envied (it uses to be en- 
vied to the praise, ^c.) 

Thou oughtest to pity (it ought 
to mty thee of) the. needy. 

It often uses to happen ill to 

food men, and very well to the 
ad. 

It is very great folly to be of- 
Jlicted with grief when thou art 
sensible (understandest) that no 
good can be done (by it). 

One cannot come (it cannot be 
come) to wisdom toithout the libe- 
ral studies. 

Fame cannot well be believed 
(it cannot be well trusted to fame). 

Long time demolishes every 
thing : But wisdom cannot be 
harmed (it cannot be hurt to wis- 
dom). 

Men cannot dispute (it cannot 



Per virtus posse iri ad as- 
trum. 

Non posse vivi tut6 sine 
amicitia. Cic. Fin. 2. 

Non posse jucund^ vivi, 
nisi sapienter, honest^ jus- 
teque 15 vivi. Cic. Fin. 1. 

Solere peccari ubique. 

Solere interesse respub- 
lica. 

Incip^re pudere ego pec- 
catum mens. 

Debere poenitere egopeo 
catum meus. 

Desin^re poenitere tu sors 
tuus. 

Nihil 12facgre, qui tnpoe' 
nitere (LJkXVi.) posse. C. 

Ineptiae suus is poenitere 
debere. 

Alius laus et gloria 
(iLXYii,)invideri solere. G. 

Debere miserere tu ege- 
nus. 

Saepe solere mal^ ev^ire 
bonus, et optim^ improbus. 
(xxvii.) 

Summus esse stultitia 
moeror confid, quum 15 in- 
teUigSre nihil posse profici, 
Cic. Tusc 3. 

Sine liberalis studiumad 
veniri non posse. 



sapienua 
Sen. 

Non posse bene credi 
(xxvii.) fama. 

Nihil non longus demolirl 
aetas: Atsapientia(xxvii.) 
noceri v^ssol i^^^. 



3e disputed) well with passiwvate-WcJt^ dVa-^tatx-osso. -ow* 
ness or obstinacy. \^^S: "^^ "^xvwso. •««««* 
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cmild never be persuaded to me) 
that souls died when they were 
gone out of these mortal bodies, 

God uses to consult and provide 
not only for all mankind, but also 
for each particular man (it uses 
to be consulted and provided by God 
not only for the whole ra^e of 
men, but also for particular per- 
sons.) 



posse, animus, quum ex hie 



corpus 
emdri. 



mortalis 24 exire. 



Cic. de Sen* 
Non universus solum ge- 
nus homo, sed etiam sin^uli^ 
a Deus consiili et provtcHn 
solBre, Cic. Nat* D. 



Note 6. — Impersonal verbs have sometimes a nominative ease 
before them. 



Candid peace becomes men, 
cruel anger wild beasts. 

If any thing is unbecwning in 
otlircrs, let us avoid it ourselves. 

We see more in others than in 
ourselves, if any fault is commit' 
ted. 

Beware the day before, lest thou 
shouldst (mayst) do that which 
may trouble thee the day after. 

That which is allowed is un- 
pleasing. 

Half of our time is slept away. 
In the lonaest life tliere is very 
little time that is lived. 

Whatever sin is committed by 
many is unpunished. 

In injuring the l\fe (in the life 
to be injured) of a father many 
sins are committed. 



Candidas par homo, trux 
decSre ira fera. Ov. 

Si quid dedicere in alius, 
vitare ipse. Cic Off, 2, 

Magid in alius cemSre, 
quam in egomet ipse, si quid 
delinqui. Id, 

Pridie 12 cavSre, ne facSre 
aui tu pigere postridie.^. 
Plaut. 

Qui licere, ingratus esse. 
Ov. 

Dimidium aetas noster 
edormiri. In longissimus 
vita minimum esse qui vivL 
Sen. Ep, 99. 

Quicquid multus peccari, 
inultus esse. Luc. 

In pater vita violandus 
multa peccari, Cic.Por. 3. 



N. B. Most impersonal verbs have a nominative case express- 
ed or understood, or Homethiug in place of it. Refert, interest, 
decet, detectat, juvat, oportel^iibet, licet, &c. have an infinitive 
moou or clause answering to the question who or wluit, that sup- 
plies the place of a nominative case to them : as. What is the 
concern of subjects ? Ans, To obey the laws. And so in the 
other Examples at Hule XL., XLi., &c. TVvei« mc.» however, 
^tne iniperaonaX verbs that have no noimnaXANe ox wx^^m^XslTcl 
ndcntood, aucb as, pluit, gelat^ and the UVc\>i\xx. w^wi^i 
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APPENDIX. 

Concerning Passive Verbs. 

*XLIII. The principal agent^ after a passive verb^ is put 
in the ablative, with the preposition a or ab ; and some- 
times in the dative. 

Kote. — The ablative or dative becomes the nominative to the 
verb when changed to the active voice. 

1. Examples of the ablative of the agent 



Poverty shows by whom thou 
art loved. 

Poverty shows who loves thee. 

He is miserable, who neither 
loves any one^ nor is himself be- 
loved of any one. 

He is miserable, who loves 
not any one^ and whom nobody 
loves. 

Nothing can be well done 
by an angry person. 

An angry person can do no- 
thing rightly. 

Not only the mind, but also 
the body^ is discomposed by 
passion. 

Passion not only discomposes 
the mind^ but also the body. 

The affairs of a good man are 
never neglected by God. 

God never neglects the affairs 
of a good man. 



Paupertas ostend^e a 
quis (lxxvi.) amari. 
Sen. 

Paupertas ostendifre 

quis (lxxvi.) amare tu. 

Miser esse, qui neque di- 

ligSre quisquam, nee ipse 

ab ullus diligi. Cic. Am, 

Miser esse, qui rum 
diUg^e quisquam, quique 
nemo diligere. 

Nihil recti fieri posse 
ab iratus. Cic. 

Iratus nihil recti fa^ 
cSre posse. 

Non modo animus ab 
ira perturbari, sed etiam 
corpus. Cic. 

Ira ru>n modo animus 
perturbare^ sed etiam cor^ 
pus. 

Bonus vir res nunquam 
a Deus n^ligi. Cic. 

Deus nunquam negli- 
gere res vir bonus. 

A Deus et ci vitas et sin- 



Care is taken {it is consulted) 
both for states y and for particular \^jXyx% ttfsoaa cw>&viX\» Viov^* 
jDersons by God. \ . , 

God consults both for spates and\ Bcua cw^uXt*^ 't'^ «^"»' 
/br particular persons. \ e\. «^^®3\x»^S^^J\\a «• "^ 

// was excellently written h^\ ^^^^\!SUt«^ 



e^ 
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that we were not horn for ourselves 
only. 

The vvlpar [sort\ think that 
honest whwJt is commended by 
most {which most commend). 

We are so formed by nature 
{nature hath so formed us), that 
we do not seem to be made for sport 

and jest. 

The pleasures of tlie Jtody were 
truly coiled by Plato the cdlwre' 
ments and baits to evils. 

Plato truly called the pleasures 
of the body, ^c. 

Snares are laid for souls hy 
pleasure, (pleasure lays snares for 
souls). 

The covetous man does not pos- 
sess riches, but is possessed by 
riches, {riches possess him). 



ego non ego Rolum natus 
esse. Cic. Off", 1. 

Vulgus is honestus putare, 
qui a plerigue laudari, (aui 
plerique lavdare), Cic. 
Tnsc. 2. 

Ita 3 generari a natura, 
(natura ita ego generare), 
ut non ad luaus jocusque 
factus esse 15 videri. Cic. 
Off,\. 

Voluptas corpus ver^ a 
Plato 3 did iUecebrae et csca 
(XI. 1.) malum. CdePhil* 

Plato vere 3 dicire volup- 
tas corpus, &,c. 

Animus (xxvii.) tendi 
insidiae a voluptas, [voluptas 
tendSre insidiae animus].— 
Cic. 

A varus non possTdCre di- 
vitiae, 8ed a divitiae possi- 
dtri, [divitiae posstUcre me*] 
Val. Max. 



2. Examples of the dative of the agent. 



/ fiad rather (/ am more willing 
to) be approved by one good man 
than by many bad men. 

I had rather (/ am more willing) 
that one good man should like me, 
tfian many bad. 

By whom has not the wealthi~ 
7iessofrich Croesus been heard of 9 

Who has not heard of the 
wealthiness of Croesus 9 

Glory has been gotten by many, 
{many have gotten glory ^ by in- 
genuous arts. 

To [people that are] sailing, 
those things that {which) stand 
seem to move {to l>e moved). 

J People tfuit are] sailing think 
//ujsff /Airiffs io move {to be moved) 
//u// (ta/tio/i) stand, 
y/ijf not perceived hy FotwI thai 




Malle prohari unus bo- 
nu^, qutim multus malus,.-' 
Ads. 

M alle unus bonus ego pro^ 
bare, quam multus malus. 

Dives audiri quis non opu- 
lentia Croesus ? Ov. 

Quis non audire opulcnda 
Croesus ? 

Ars ingenuus quaeri glo- 
ria multus, {multus quae- 
riire gloria). Ov. 

Navigans nioveri vidtri 
is, qui stare. Cic. 

Navigans putare is mo- 
ver!, qui stare. 



tuH viwens t\oiv tuteXUg^,V^ecs\- 
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exercises does not perceive,) when (lxxvi.) obrcpSie u 
old age creeps upon him, tus. Cic. Sen. 

3. The preposition before the ablative case is somet: 
omitted : as, atque ita sollicito multus amante legar^ Ov. 
I. 15, 38. Conjuge deferor^ Id. 

4. More especially the preposition is left out when the 
lative case signifies the instrument^ cause, or manner, as 
as the agent. See Rule lv. 



EXAMPLES. 



We are forbuMen by the law of 
nature to do injury. 

The law of nature (or, nature 
by Us law) forbids us to do injury. 

All things are governed by the 
divine mind and providence. 

The divine mind and providence 
govern ail things ; or^ God governs 
ail things by his providence. 

Excellent tempers (wits) are ex^ 
cited by glory. 
Glory excites excellent tempers. 

Nobody was ever made immortal 
by idleness. 

Idleness never made any one 
(ever made nobody) immortal. 

Prosperity is (prosperous things 
are) adorned^ and adversity is 
(aaverse things are) helped by 
learning. 

Learning adorns prosperity 
(prosperous things), helps adver- 
sity (adverse Ihitt^s). 

Griefs are mitigated by time. 

Time mitigates griefs. 

Men are deceived by the ap- 
pearance of good. 

An appearance of good deceives 



Lex n&tarsL proMberi 
cSre injuria. CiC. Offl 

Lex natura (vel, na 
lex suus) prohibere eg( 
cere injuria. 

Omnis regi divinus is 
et Tfrovidentia. Cic. 

Divinus mens et pt 
dentia reg^re omnis; 
Deus regire omnis pt 
dentia suus. 

Praeclarus ingenium 
ria incitari, Cic. 

Gloria incUare praecl 
ingenium. 

Nemo unquam ign^ 
immortalis ZfUri, Sa: 

Ignavia nemo unqi 
immortalis Zfactre* 

Literae res secundae 
rmri, adversae adjuvat 
Cic. 

Literae omare res set 
dae, adjuvare adversae. 

Dolor mittgari vetustt 
Vetnstas mitigare do] 
Homo decipi species 
num. 



msn. 

We <tre all drawn by the dcsireX Tralu wssk^^ ^»? 
qf praise. \d\um. C\c,, 

The desire of praise draw* ^w\ ^^^^^^ ali%<AvuJ«»'^ 
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Good-will is got by benefits. 
Benefits get good-mU. 

Men are ecUched with pleasure^ 
as fishes with a hook. 

Pleasure catches men as a hook 
ioes fishes. 

Profit is outweighed by honesty. 

Honesty outweighs profit. 

Fortune is formed to every man 
by his own manners. 

His own manners form fortune 
to every man. 

Every man forms fortune to him/- 
self by his own manners. 

The manners of men are changed 
by adversity {adverse things)^ as 
well as by prosperity (prosperous 
things). 

Adversity (adverse things) 
changes the manners of men^ as 
well (ts prosperity {prosperous 
things). 

The aood delight in (are delight- 
ed witn) the conversation of the 
good. 

The conversation of the good de- 
lights the good. 

Every one is most drawn by his 
own delight. 

His own delight draws every 
one most. 

Stones are made hollow by wa- 
fer : A ring is worn away by use. 

Water makes hollow stones: 
Use wears away a ring. 

The wicked are always torment- 
ed by tlteir conscience (the con- 
sciousness of their mind). 
^ ConscieTwe (consciousness of 
fnind) a/ways torments the wicked, 
Ge^ ffave reason to man, by 
^A$c/i tAe appetites qf the mind 
Z^ii ^f ^"^^rned, (which might 
^^rn iAe appetites of the mind\ 



Benerolentia henefUhjLm 
capi. Cic. 

Beneficium cap^re bene* 
volcntia. 

Voluptas capi homo, ut 
AamtM piscis. Cic. 

Voluptas cap^re homo, ut 
hamus piscis. 

Commodum praepondC' 
rari honestas. Gic. 

Honestas praepondirare 
commodum. 

Fortuna suus quisquc fin^ 
gi mos. Cic 

Suus quisque mosfinghre 
fortuna. CoR. Nep. 

Quisque sui fortuna finm 
g^rc suus mos. 

Mutari mos homo adver- 
sae res, perinde atque proS' 
perae, Cic. Am, 

Adversae res mutare mos 
homo, perinde atque prosm 
perae. 

Bonus honutifamiiiaritas 
delectari. Cic. Am, 

Bonus familiaritat deleom 
tare bonus. 

Suus quisque studium 
maxima ditd. 

Suus studium quisque dum 
cire maxim e. 

Saxum cavari aqua : con- 
sumi annulus usus. Ov. 

Aqua cavare saxum : 
usus consum^re annulus. 

Improbus animus consoim 
entia semper cruciari. Cic. 

Animus donscientia sem- 
per cruciare improbus. 

X>e\i» TavVo Yiomo ^ 4ax«^ 
qui {'LsrL^\^ Teg\ tXkVcaxx^ 

regtre ttnVxnvA v(p^>a^»»S» 
Cic. N. I>. ^- 
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5. But the preposition is sometimes expressed, when the 
ablative case signifies the nutrument, cause, or manner, as well 
as the agent, especially by poets. 

S&me fishes are catched with a 
spear, some with a hook, 

which remains untouched^ and 
is not in the least broken toith the 
stroke. 

Castor was thrtist through wi^ 
a sword, 

Flint-stones become less by wear' 
ing (are lessened by use). 

. I am not (Jam nothing) moved 
with your tears ; I wasfalready] 
ensnared unth that artifice. 



Hie jaculum pisds, ille 
capi ab ham/us. Ov. 

Quod manSre intactus, ne- 
que db ictus frangi hilum. 
LUCRET. 5. 

Castor trajectus ab ensis 
esse. Ov. Fast. 5. 

Silex tenuari a6 usus.^^ 
Id. Art. Am, 3. 

NilmovSrilacrjnmae; iste 
sum captus ab ars. Prop. 
3,23. 



The Infinitive Mood, ParticipleSy Gerunds, and Supines. 
XLIV. One verb governs another m the infinitiTe. 

Note, — The infinitive may also be governed by the participle 
as well as by the verb. 



All desire to know. 

Nobody makes haste enough 
to live, i, e, to live well. 

Money cannot (knows not 
to) change nature. 

A good man delights to be 
admonished. 

Friendship cannot be, but 
amongst the good. For friend- 
ship cannot be without virtue. 



He that does not know how to 
hold his tongue (to be silent), 
does not know [how] to speak. 

Physic cannot (knows not to) 
take away the knotty gout. 

A word let go cannot (knows 
not to) retiun. 

Nobody can be happy mlih-\ Nemo v^sfc'^^ft'^**^^'^ 
out virtue. \ sme wrtua^ C\^- 

Love, if thou wouldst (if ihou\ Si n€C^^ «fiwn.> ^^ 
^rubeet) to be loved. X^^ii^* 



Scire velle omnis. 

Properare vivere nemo 
satis, Mabt. 

Natura mutare pecu^ 
nia nescire. Hob. 

Admoneri bonus gau- 
dere. Sen. de Ir. 

Amicitia, nisi inter 5o- 
nt<«, esse non posse, ^am 
sine virtus amicitia esse 
non posse. Cic. Am. 

Qui non nosse tacere, 
nescire loqui. 



Tollere nodosus nescire 
medicina podagra, Ov. 
Nescire vox missus re- 
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Neglected fires aire want to gti^ 
ther strength. 

It is a foolish thing to suffer 
that which thou mayst [be able to) 
prevent* 

Beware that thou dost not com- 
mit (beware to have committed) 
[ang thing^ which thou wouldst 
presently strive to alter. 

The young man is like wax {is 
waxen) to be bent towards vice^ 
rough to monitors, and eager and 
hasty to leave things loved. 

Good men hate to sin through 
love of virtue. 

Good men hating to nn through 
love of virtue. 



Neglectus solZre incendi- 
um sumHre vires. Hon. 

Qui cavlre (lxxvi. ) pos* 
se, stultus admittSre esse.— 
Ter. 

33 Committ^re cavere^ aui 
mox mutare (lxxvi.) m- 
borare, HoR. 

Cereus in vitium fieeti^ 
monitor asper esse juvenis, 
cupidusque, et amatus re» 
linmOire pemix, H or. 

3 Odipeccare bonus vir- 
tus amor. 

Exosus peccare bonus vir^ 
tus amor. 



See more Examples above, Part I. Num. 28, 29, Sc page 64. 

This infinitive mood supplies the place of the case after the 
verb, and answers to the question what $ as, cupio tOscere, i. e. 
doctrinam. 



XLV. Participles, gerunds^ and supines^ govern the case 

of their verbs. 



The praise due to virtue. 

Remember the punishments 
prepared for the wicked. 

Our ears are to be shut to 
bad speeches. 

Anger will do me more harm 
(is about to hurt me more) than 
an injury. 

We oug^t to take care that 
we make our desire obedient to 
reason. 

Temperance is a moderating 
of the desires governed by (obe- 
dlent to) reason. 

f njan that follows (follow- 
fy P{easure does not much 
'«i^ Jua heir. 



LauB debitus virtus, 
(xxvii.) 

Meminisse poenae im« 
probus praeparatus. lb. 

Claudendus tsse auris 
mains vox. lb. 

Plus ego (xxvii. 1.) 
nociturus esse ira qudm 
injuria. Sen. 

39 Curare esse, ut ap* 
petitus ratio (xxvii. 3.) 
obediens prawere Cic. 

cr.i. 

Temperantia esse mo* 
deratio cupiditas ratio 

Homo No\a^Xaa ^xx^ \\% 
turn Koerw juvw^ '^^^' 
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Earth must be (is to be) re- 
turned to earth. 

I reckon those the most 
wretched of mortals^ [that are] 
addicted to their belly and lust 

Friendship is to be preferred 
to aU worldly things. 

Death is to be preferred to 
baseness. 

The exercise and delight of 
learning is to be preferred be- 
fore both all the actions and 
pleasures of wicked men. 

A sword is not to be trusted 
with (entrusted to) children. 

The shadow of the earth 
hindering the sun makes night 

Life is not to be bought at 
any (every) price. 

Children are not to be filled 
with meat 

There are some animials void 
of reason others having ti^e 
use of (using) reason. 



Attffoodmen vnll respect (will 
prosecute) wUh great honour and 
oenevolence a gowi magistrate^ con- 
suiting for his countrymen^ and 

seeking{serving) the common good* , _. , 

forgetting his own interestM (a«iu\ le« (tlxnyl. ^•\vwr «<*»•» '^'»- 
vantage), observing the latos, fa.\ ttwX^x^Yu'il^ So»««*»^Y|" 



Reddendus esse terra 
terra (xxxiii.) Cic. 

Miserrimus mortalis 
judXcare, venter ac libido 
deditus (XXXIII.) Sen. 

Amidtia omnia huma^ 
nusresanteponendus esse. 
(xxvii. 8.) Cic. Am. 

Mors esse anteponen- 
dus (xxvii. 8.) turpitudo. 
Id. Of. 1. 

Usy^ et delectatio doC'~ 
trina (ix. 4.) esse omnis 
improbus et actum et 
voluptas anteponendus. 
Cic Fam. 9, 6. 

Ensis m. puer non 
(xxvii.) committendus 
esse. 

Umbra terra sol (xxvii. 
A.) offidens nox efftcere, 
Cic 

Non omnis pretium 
vita (xxxiv.) emendus 
esse. Sen. 

Puer dbus (xxxvii.) 
implendus non e««e. Sen. 

Animal (xv.) alius ra^ 
tie (xxi. 1.) expers esse, 
alius ratio (xxxviii.) 
utens. Cic. Cff. 1. 

Magistratus bonus civis 
8UUS (xxvii.) consulens^ 
et utilitas communis (R. 
XXVII.) serviens. oblttus 
(xxix. 2. ) commoauvx vmsb.. 



^1^ Mauoherify 
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See more examples above, at Participles, art I., and alw 
examples of gerunds and supines, JtL Num. 39, 40, and 44. 

Participles changed into nouns require a genitive case. 



My master is an honest man {is 
liberal)^ and one who shuns (shun- 
ning of) lawsuits. 

His body could endure (was en- 
during of) hunger, cold^ waking, 
beyond what was credible to any 
one. 

Learned in the Greek litera- 
ture. 



Herus meus liberalis esse, 
etfugitans (iL.iv.) lis. Teb. 
Phor. 

Corpus (Catilinae sell.) 
(esse) patiens (xiv.) inedia, 
algor^ vigilia, supra quam 
quisquam credibilis esse. — 
Sall. Cat. 

Literae (xrv.) Graecus 
doctus. Cic 



See more examples above. Rule xiv. 

XL VI. The gerund in dum of the nominative case with 
the verb est governs the dative. See page 46. 

JN'ote 1. — The nominative case in English must be the dative 
in Latin. 

Note 2. — The dative case is more commonly understood. 

Lingua ( xxvii . 3.) mO' 
derari esse e^o. Plaui. 

Parcere esse (xxvii. 2.) 
tener. Jo v. 

Resistere esse (xxyii. 
3.) iraeundia. Cic. 

Quotidie meditari, re- 
sistere esse (xxvii. 3.) 
iraeundia. Cic. 

Non essegramteriizsd 
inimicus (xxvii. 4.) 

Non audiendus esse, 
qui graviter irasci esse 
(xxvii. 4.) inimicus pu* 
tare. Cic. Am. 

Quam serus esse, turn 
mv6re incipSr e, (|u.um de- 



I must govern my tongue. 

We must spare tender things. 

We must resist passion. 

Meditate daily^ that we ought 
to resist passion. 

We ought not to be very 
angry with enemies. 

They are not to be listened 
to, who think that we ought to 
be very angry with enemies. 



How late is it to begin to 
Jjve then, when we must lea\e^ 
otf? 
We muBt he upon our gaaTd,\ XmTiv«^N«\e« 
^t we should be catched mtii\ne calUdus asjcatats 
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We ought to take care^ that 
the appetite oheys reason. 

We ought to he free from all 
pertarhation of mmcL 

We ought even the more care' 
JuUy to l>eware of {we ought to ab^ 
eUiin even the more carefiulyfrom) 
those faults {sins) which seem Off, 1. 
to be small [ones], 

XLVII. The gerund in (ft is governed hy suhstantives or 
adjectives. See Rules xi. and xiv. 

yote* — This gerund Is ficequendy tnuslated as the infinidye 
mood active. 



Efficere esse, ut appe^ 
tUus (zxvii. 3.) ratio 
(lxxvi.) obedire. Id. 

Vacare esse omnis anU 
mu8 (xxxvii.) perturba" 
tio. Id. 

Qui parvus vidSri esse de- 
lictum^ ab hie esse etiam di- 
ligentius decUnare. Cic. 



There are a thousand arts to 
hurt. 

Pleasure often leaves causes 
to repent. 

Nature is a very good guide 
to live well. 

We are all inflamed with a 
desire to live happily. 

Hie hope of unpunity is a 
Tery great temptation to sm. 

Nature gives to animals one 
time to act, another to rest 

Let us remember that we are 
come into this world {l{fe) as into 
a lodging^ notasinto a home. For 
Naiwre has given us here an inn 
to- stay tn, ryot a place to dwell in. 



Esse ars mitte nocere. 
Ov. 

Voluptas saepe rdin^ 
quSre causa poenitere. 
Cic. 

Natura esse optimus 
dux /, recti vivere. Cic. 
Am, 

Beati vivere cupiditas 
amnis incendi, 

Spes impunitas mawU 
mus peccare illecehra esse. 
Cic. 

Natura trtbugre anU 
mans alius tempus agere^ 
alius quiescere. Id. 

13 Meminisse ego 33 ve- 
nire in hie vita tanquam in 
hospitlum, non tanquam in 
domus. Natura enim hie 
eommiSrari diversorium,^ non 



XLVIIL Thegenmdmdooi^^eiaJaN^^^afe^^^ 
by adjectives agmfyin^ u«efaVw»« « yjw»» ^ 
Bale z VI. ^ 
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XLOL Hie genmd in dmm of the mocaml&fe case is go- 
Temed by toe prepontknis ad, inter, ob, and ante. Slse 
Rnk Lxvui. 

L. Hie genmd in do of the ablatio case is governed by 
the prepositions a, ab, de, e, ex, or tn. See Roles uuz. 
and Lxxi. 

LI. The genind in <£o of the ablatiTe case is used widioat 
a preposition^ as the ablative of manner or coiMe. jSnm 
Rule Lv. 

LII. Gerunds governing the accusative case (also the ge- 
runds of vioT, abutor, fruar, fung&r, and potior), are 
varied by the participles in dns, whi<^ agree with dieir 
substantives in gender^ number^ and case. 

LIU. The supine in um is put after a verb of motion. 

See page 50. 

LIV. The supine in u is put after an adjective. See 

page 50. 

■ 

See examples of the seven preceding Rules in Part I., No 41, 
42, 43, 61, 44, and 45. 



CONSTRUCTION OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 

1. The cause, manner, and instrument. 

LV. The cause, manner, and instrument, are put in the 

ablative. 



An incurable limb must be 
(is to be) cut off with iron. 



ImmedicahUis memm 
brum ferrum ejpsdnden* 
dtLs esse. 



All things may be done with 
money, \ posse. Cv^. 

^ea Are catehed by pleasure,! Volxi^Xaa wi'l^ V»»»^ 
^ — tbam iSshes with a hook.\non winu« qxwm \iaassM 

ptscis. 
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Years go on after the man- 
ner of running water. 

The year runs on full gallop 
[with horses put on]- 

You will imitate any thing 
with wet clay. 

All agree with one mouth 
concerning the usefuhiess of 
friendship. 

Injury is done two ways, 
either hy force or iraud. 

Bear patiently (with a pa- 
tient mind) that which thou 
canst not help (alter). 

Let us always worship God 
with a pure, sincere, and nonest 
mind. 

He that sincerely (in good 
faith) worships God, loves 
priests also. 

What madness is it to bring 
on death by wars? It is at 
hand, and comes privately with 
a silent foot. 

Many (much) more men 
have been destroyed by violence 
of men, than bv all other cala- 
mities. 

Covetousness of money affects 
many men with great inconve- 
niences. 

By what steps, I pray, did 
Romulus ascend to heaven? 
Was it not by his actions (bv 
things done) and virtues ? * 



Ire annus moe fluens 
aqua, Ov. 

Admi89U8 IM annus 
equus. Id. 

Argilla quidms imitari 
udus, HoR. 

Ds amicitia utUitas 
omnis unus os n. con^ 
ssntire, Cic. Am. 

Duo modus fiM inju" 
ria aut vis out fraus. 
Cic. Of. 1. 

Aequusaaimus 12 ferre, 
qui mutars (lxxvi.) ne^ 
quire. 

Deus ssmpsr purus, 
integer et inoorruptus 
mens venffrari. Cic. de 
iV. 2. 

Qui bonus fides Deus 
col&re, amare et saoerdos. 
Stat. 

Qais furor esse bellum 
arcessSre mors ? ImmlU 
nSre, et tacitus clam tie- 
nire ille pes. m. Tib. 

MuUo plus homo homo 
impetus deUri quam om^ 
nis reliquus calamitas. 
Cic. Of. 2. 

Multus magnus in- 
commodum afficSre pe- 
cunia cupiditas, Cic. 

Quis tandem gradus 
Romulus 3 ascendSre in 
coelum? Nonneresge^^ 



Who would not eiLtril t\ke\ Q.uVa am>«a\Xo.Y^ 
iHeodship of Pylades and OxeB^Xel Orestea t^'«\.^^ 
tes with the greatest praisea^ \^a»3^\^ <&«S5rt«.^ 
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They live like (after the 
manner of) hnites^ ndio refer 
all things to pleasure. 

Money lost is lamented with 
true tears. 

Owr religion teaches ihtU we 
ehould love {be affected towards) 
our neighbours as (in the same 
manner in which towards) our' 
selves. 

Among the causes of our evils 
one iSf that we Uve according to 
examples, and are carried awag 
hg custom. 

That which is done hg precedent 
men think is also done rfyhtlg. 

Drunkenness often pagsfor the 
jollg madness of one houir with the 
wearisomeness of a long time. 

The divine anger proceeds to 
vengeance with a slow pace, and 
comj^ensates the slowness qf the 
punishment ujith the greatness 
(heaviness) of it. 

Injuries are overcome bg good 
turns much more aenteellg than 
theg are repaid with the obstinacg 
qf mutual hatred. 

We are ail worse bg libertg. 

There are somej[who ore] men 
not in realitgf but m na$ne. 



Vivire pecudie ritus, 
qui omnis ad voluptoi re- 
ferre, Cic. Am, 

Plorari lacryma amii* 
9U8 peounia venu. Jut. 

Reliffio Doster iiiaedp&e> 
ut i^ modus iSrga p^ 
mu8 affectus 16 esse, qui op- 
ga.egomet ipse. C. Am. 16. 

Inter causa malum noster 
(una) 6886) qudd yivSie ad 
exemplum, et consuetudo 
abdQcL bek. 

Qui esemjdum fiSri, Is 

Ebiietas unus bora hilaris 
insania (xxtiii.) longof 
tempus n. taedium laepe 
p6n8are. Sek. 

Lentus gradus ad ^indicia 
divinus procedfoe ira, taidl- 
tasque supplicium gravitas 
compensaie. Val. Max. 
1,1. 

Sp6cio8ii!t8 multo ben^ 
oium vind iiguiia, quam 
mutuus odium perOnaeia 
pensari. Id. 4, 2. 

Deterior omnis esse ilom- 
tia. Tee. 

£886 quidam homo^ noo 
res, sod nomen. Czc 



Hksoauie, 



Men were horn for the sake 

of moi. 

Wrong nohody for thy own 

lotenest'a sake, * 

Malice (iU-wiU) is glad at\ Mcaevolentia VMltwr 

soofifrerlsriiuai^rtuney and envy! CgtMidere^ oUaiiua xa 

r £rouZjfecf at another's good. \Vim, et awwiOo^o « 



Homo homo causa 3 
generari, Cic. Qf, 1. 

Nemo vidlare tuua 
commodum ^^tUu Cic. 
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The greater part of men is 
destroyed (perishes) by plea- 
sures. 

A whole herd falls in the 
fields through the scab and 
mange of one hog. 

Do thy endeavour that no- 
body may (do this lest any one 
should) nate thee through thy 
own desert 

What is more foolish^ than 
that one should value (be pleas- 
ed with) himself for that^ which 
he himself did not do ? 

It is inqidred^ through what 
thing A^sthus became an 
adulterer: The cause is evi- 
dent (is in readiness) ; he was 
idle. 

It is folly to die for fear of 
death. 

The manners of men are 
changed by adversity (adverse 
things)^ as wdl as prosperity 
(prosperous things). 

It is no excuse of sin, if you 
should sin for the sake of a 
friend. 

Some young men^ either by 
a certain felicity^ or through 
goodness of nature, or the ma- 
nagement of their parents^ fol- 
low a r^ht course of life. 

All men love themselves na- 
turally (by nature). 



Voluptas Jiomo pars 
major perire. Sen. 

Grea? m. totus in ager 
unus scabies cad&re et 
porrigo porous, Juv. 

Id 12 ag^re, ne quis 
tuu8 tu meritum 2 1 odisse. 
Pub. 

Quid stultioressequdm 
{iv,)aliqui8is *tti(xxvii.) 
piacSre, qui ipse non 3 
facire. Sen. 

Quaeri, Aegisthiu quis 
res (lxxvi.) esse foetus 
adulter : In promptu 
causa esse ; desidiosus 2 
esse, Ovid. 

SttUtitia esse timor 
morsmori. Sen. Ep. 70. 

Mutari mos homo ad~ 
versae res perinde atque 
prpsperae. Cic. 

NuUvts esse escusatio 
peccatum, si amicus cau- 
sa 23 peccare, Cic. 

Nonnullus adolescens 
sive felicitas quidam, sive 
bonitas natura, sive pa-- 
rens disdplina, rectus 
vitaviasequi. Cic,Qff\l. 

Omnis natura sui ipse 
diUgSre. Cic. 



Virtue is neither lost hy ship- 1 Virtus neque naufrtzmum 



wreck nor byfire^ nor is it changed 



.'OJSR. 



6y the alteration ef seawM aTwi\\eav?^'«va&^^^ '^^'^^^^ 

yythagoras thought it to be a\ ^ ^ S:^^^^^^^«^ « 
^/redness, that 6o(ft/ slwmld beUw.^ "^^^^^^^ «ssss 
/^t^tened with body^ and \mye\ om-\ t«re\x^^^^'=^'^ 
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mai Uv0 by the death qf another 
animal* 

Minds grow wanton most com- 
monly by prosperity (prosperous 
things) ; nor is it easy to bear good 
fortune (advantages) with an even 
mind* 



animans yivSie Mm 
tha^dras. Ov. 

liuxuriare animus i 
rumque secuodae ; n( 
lis ewe aequns coiimi> 
mens pati. Ov. Ai 
lib, 2. 



* the manner. 
See more Examples above, page 143. 
The preposition is sometimes expressed. 



Nothing can be well done with 
anger. 

Those things that (which) are 
done ufiih p4ission, can neither be 
done welly nor approved by those 
that are by (who are present). 

Care ought to be toMen^ lest some 
shotild be punished^ others not so 
much as called in qtiestion, for the 
same offences (causes). 

Who would saVf that it is better 
to do any thing baselff with plea* 
surey than honesUy wtth pain 9 



Cum ira nihil reo 
posse. Cic. Off, 1. 

Qui cum perturbaii 
is neque rect^ fiSri poi 
ab hic, qui adesse, ; 
bari. lb. 

Cavfire (xlvi.) et 
idem de causa alius 
alius ne appellari a 
Ibid. 



Quis 23 dic^re, meli 
turpiter aliquid fsLch 
voluptasy quam hones 
dolor 9 (Sic.de Fin 
See more Examples above, page 145. 

2. Place. 

Proper names of cities^ towns, and small islands, i 
domus and rus, are used according to these following ru! 

LVI. In or at a place is put in the genitiye^ if the 
be of the first or second declension and singular nui 

Is census qui } 
sianus censor 3 i 
centeni viceni annu 
ma tres 3 edSre ; ^ 
lum unus centum v 
quinque; Parma (fu 
teni triceni ; Pla 
unus centum trigh 
uniM ; Faventia 
mulier centum tv 
duo ; BoTLOTAB^uur 
Ty\\T\\\tt\ verb tret 



In that taxation which the 
Vespasians [being] censors 
made, three persons at Parma 
gave in 120 years ; at BrixeU 
lum one 125 ; two 130 at Par- 
ma; one 131 at Placentia; one 
woman 132 at Faventia ; at 
BoDomsL one, but at Ariminum 
three 137. 
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// is said thai MUo walked 
{Milb is said to have walked) 
throfigh the course at Olympiay 
carrying {when he carried) an oa 
on his shoulders. 

Hear, O youngmen, the speech 
of,Archytas the Tarentine, which 
was delivered to Cato when he was 
at Tarentum^ [being] a young 
man : He said, that there was no 
mischief more pernicious given to 
men by nature, than the ple€uure 
of the tody. 



Olympia per stadium In- 
ffiessus esse Milo (Num. 38.) 
dici, quum humeras 17 8U»- 
tinare bos. Cic. Sen, 

Audire, adolescens, oratio 
Archytas Tarentiiiu8« qui 3 
tradi Cato, quum IJesseado- 
lescens Tarentum: Nullus 
capitalior pestis, qukm cor- 
pus voluptas, homo 2 dicSre 
esse a natura datus. lb. 



LVII. In or at a place is put in the ablative, if the noun 
be of the third declension, or of the plural number. 



There was one Arganthonius 
at Gades, that (who) reigned 
eighty years. 



Such an one as the learned are 
wont to call a wise man, we have 
heard of none {nobody) in [a//] the 
rest of Greece, at Athens but one. 
^ So much [respect] was nowhere 
given to age as at Lacedemon ; old 
age wcu nowhere more honoured. 



At Athens an action was allow- 
ed by law (was appointed) against 
ungrateful persons. 



3 Esse Arganthonius 
guidmm Gades, qui octo-* 
ginta annus regnare. 
Cic. Sen. 

Qualis erudltus solSre ap« 
pellare sapiens, in reliquus 
Oraecia nemo, A thenae unus 
acdpSre. Cic. de Am, 

Nusquam tantum 2 tribui 
aetas quantum Lacedae^ 
mon ; nusquam 2 esse se- 
nectus honoratior. Cic. de 
Senec. 

Athenae adversus inm. 
tus actio 3 constitui. VjkL. 
Max. 



LVIII. To a place is put in the accusative. 



NavUgare Anticjhn. 

HOR. 

Syracusae se 3 con* 
ferre. 



Let him sail to Anticynu 

He went (he betook himself) 
to Syracuse. 

/ think we must remme toy (.'sa*"^v\ V2wb»»». V^*^N 

Rhodes. If better /orhine «haU\ rW\w «eavN»S^ ^'"^^ 

happen, we will return to Rome. \ ca&u^ ^ «w*^ \B^«l^x »««« 

AnyeiU the Laoedemonvkn. and\ ^'^^Jf ^.^^"^ 
PhUmidcs the footman of Al€»«n.\ fit VVa«ssv\<«^ 
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der the Great ^ ran from Sict/on to 
EliSy 12/00 furhngg, in one day. 



Magnus cursor, a Sicjron 
J5/u, unus dies mcc sta- 
dium (lxii.) 3 currSie. 
Plin.7, 20, 20. 



LIX. Frmn or by a place is put in the ablative. 



I received a packet of letters 
from Rome. 

I made my journey by Lao- 
dicea. 

An old and constant opinion Tiad 
spread in all the East^ That it 
was in the decrees of fate {in the 
fates')^ that some coming from Ju- 
dea should obtain the government 
cf the world at that time. 



3 AccXpgre Romayo^ci- 
culue literae. Cic. 
Iter Laodicea 3 fac&re. 



PercrebrescSre totus Ori- 
ens m. vetus et constans opi- 
nio, esse in fads, ut is tern- 
pus Judasa profectus (ali- 

ui) res potiri. (xxxviii. 

.) Suet, in Vesp. 4. 



?; 



LX. Domus and rus are construed the same way as 

names of towns. 



There is always enough for 
one to be uneasy at^ at home 
and abroad. 

I call [the man] living in 
the country, thou callest [the 
man living] in the city, happy.* 

I return Qome sad. 

I will go to the country. 

They did not stir (move 
themselves) from home. 

I see the old man returning 
from the country. 



Domus et forts aegrS 
quod eit, satis semper 
esse. Plaut. 

Rub ego vivens^ tu di» 
cSre in urbs beattu. 

HOR. 

Domus reverti moestus. 
Ter. 

Rus ire. Id. 

Domus sui non 3 oom- 
movSre. Cic. 

Video rus rediens m« 
nea. Ter. 



LXI. To names of countries, .provinces, and all other 
places^ except towns, the preposition is generally added. 

We came (t/ was approached by 
us) to Britain with all our ships 
a^ou/fwon (meridian time). 



1 



Accessum (xliii. n. 
4.) esse (a nobis) od Bri-. 
tannia omnis navis meridi- 

GAiia. 



^^^"-We say also humi or terro«,orL\hft k»>mA\ 
^*^' «' ^^ f-^in the irenitive. 



beUVQ 
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Dominans (lxv.) in Ita^ 
lia Cinna, major pan nobi- 
litas ad SyUa m Achma^ ac 
deinde post in Asia perf it- 
gSre. YELL. Pat. 

Ah Ewropa petSre Asia, 
ex Asia transire in Ewropa, 

Q. CUBT. 

£go in Tusculanttm tu 
expectare. Cic. 



While Cinna tyrannized ( Cinna 
tyrannizing) in JUUp, the greater 
part of the nobilitv fled to SyUa 
MUo Achaia, and then afterwards 
into Asia. 

From Europe thou goest to Asia, 
from Asia thou passest into Eu- 
rope, 

I wait for you [at my country^ 
Tiouse] in Tuwtdum, 

Note. — The preposition is frequently added to names of towns, 
(especially when goine to them, or coming from or hy them is 
signified,) and sometmies omitted before names of countries, 
provinces, &c 

3. Space. 

LXII. Nouns denoting «pace or distance are put in the 
accusative^ and sometimes in the ablative. 

1. Accusative. 



We ought {it behoves us) not to 
depart a naiPs breadthfrom a good 
conscience. 

Italy is 120 miles from Sardinia 

i Italy is distant from Sardinia 
20,000 paces) ; Sardinia is 200 
miles from Africa {Sardinia is 
distant from Africa 200,000 paces.) 



A rectus consdentia noa 
oportSre transversus unguis 
m. discSdSre. Cic. 

Abesse Italia ab Sardinia 
centum viginti millia pas- 
sus ; Sardinia abesse ab 
Africa ducenti millia passus* 
Plin. 



2. Ablative. 



The island Pharus being once 
a day*s sail distant from Egypt ^ is 
now joined to it by a bridge. 



Pharus insula, quondam 
dies naidgaHo distans ab Aqt 
gjrptus, nunc is pons junc« 
tu8 esse. PliXK. A. 31. 



4. Time. 

LXIII. Nouns denoting a point of time are pat in the 

ablative. 

Death hangs over us every I Mors (zxyii. 8.) ego 

hour. \fSIEODQSk \ffStA. ^NMfACsAKt%^ 

Plato died writinamYj^cw»\ l^^-^^^^'^^'^t^^SSS 



> 
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Let the ground rest on a ho- i Lux sacer reqiiieseifre 
liday^ let the ploughman rest humus, requtescgre ara* 



Wicked men carry their -wit- 
ness in [their] breast night and 
day. 

God pours out gifts day and 
night [aays and nights'] with- 
out intermission. 

If thou ihaU lavish atoaty any 
ihing on a holiday^ thou mayat {tt 
may be allowed to you to) want on 
a working day. 

As swallows in summer time^ so 
false friends are at hand in the 
serene time of life f as soon as they 
see (shall have seen) the winter qf 
fortune^ they aUJly away. 



tor, Tib. 

Homo sceleratus nox 
dies^!^ 8UUS gestare in 
pectus testis, Juv. 13* 

Deus munus sine in* 
termissio dies et nox fun' 
dSre, Sen. 

Festus dies m. si quid 9 
prodlgSre. profeshisegtre 16 
licere. Pl AU T. Aw. 2, 7. 

Ut hirundo aestivus tern* 
pusy sic falnus amicus serS" 
nus vita tempus praesto esse; 
simul atqae foriuna hyems 
21 videre, devSlare omnia. 
Ad Heren. 4. 



LXIV. Nouns denoting continuance of time are put in 
the accusative or ablative, but oftener in the accusative. 

1. Accusative. 



The covetous man is torment- 
ed night and day (days and 
nights). 

We ought to consider day and 
night (days and nights) that 
we must cue. 

Fatal accidents (fates) sur- 
round us on all sides day and 
night (days and nights). 

Demosuenes was almost 300 
years before Cicero-. 



Avarus dies noxque 
cruciari. Cic. 

Dies et nox cogitate 
(xLvi.) esse, niori (xlvi.) 
esse. Id. Tusc, 1. 

Dies et nox fatum ego 
undique circumstare. Id. 

Demosthenes annus 
ptope treeenti ante Cioero 
esse, Cic. 

Nemo esse tarn senex. 



There is nobody bo old^ who 
doegnoe iJuak diatbeaaLy\iyt\qui sux txaiMA turn 
a year. U l.xxvi.'^ putare po^w ^oV* 

\«ftre. C\c. Sen. 
Ab mm ia certain (nobody! Nemo exptoratwr* Va 
* Jt ascertained) that bis! bcre, divUiae 8uu* « 
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riches shall remain to him one 
day. 

AiganthoniuB came to the 
government 40 years dd(aged)^ 
reigned 80 years^ and lived 120. 



T^ that {they who) prayed 4md 
sacrinced whole days, that their 
children might outlive them^ were 
called superstitious persons. 



permansurua [eue] unus 
dies. Cic. Par. 

Arganthanins ad imps' 
rium quadraginta annus 
natus accsdifre, octoginta 
3 regnare annus^ et oen« 
turn et viginti 3 vivifre. 

Qui totus dies 2 precari et 
2 immdlare, at suus liberi 
(xvi.) 8ui superstes esse, 
superstitiosus 3 appellan. 
Cic. Nat. D. 2. 



2. Nevertheless, continued time is sometimes put in ths 
ablative case. 



With Pythagorasj scholars were 
obliged to be silent Jwe pears. 

AU our life we must learn to 
live; and all our Ufe we must 
learn to die. 

It is in a manner (it is almost) 
certain^ that Arganthonius retgnea 
80 years* 



Apud Pythagoras, disei«* 
pulus quinque annus 
(XI. VI.) tacfire esse. Sen. 

Totus vita viy&e 39 dis- 
c&te esse; et totus vita 39 
diseSre esse mori. Sek. 

Arganthonius octoginta 
annus 32 i^jiaie prope oer- 
tus esse. Flik. 



Ablative Abwlute. 

LX V. A substantive and a participle, whose case depends 
upon no other word^ are put in the ablative absolute. 

JWote, — When tiiere is no other participle joined witli the sub- 
stantive, the participle beina is expressed in the English, and 
existente understood in the Latin. 



Nothing is better than friend- 
ship^ virtue being excepted. 



Nothing better than friend- 
ship has been given by Grod to 
man, excepting wisdom. 
Shame being lost^ all virtue 

is lost. ^ . 

WhsLt pleasure of \&t caxA au\a "powt^ ^^l,^ 
there be, friendship bektifttakwAdUaa «^^^ ^soX*sff»^ 
away? vq^My^^"^ vjv^i.- 



iVtAtV amicUia prae^ 
stabilior esse, exceptus 
virtus. Cic. Am. 

Amicitia nihil melior, 
exceptus sapientia^ homo 
a Deue 3 dari. lb. 

mrtua ^ •perrVt^. 



■i 

I 

•J* 

I 

■ I 
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Love and Mendahip being 
taken away^ all pleasure is ta- 
ken away out of the world 
(life). 

Thou shalt condemn nobody, 
the matter not having been ex- 
amined. 

No guilty person (nobody 
guilty) is acquitted^ himself 
being judge. 

A f atoning friend may easily ( is 
easily able to) be distinguished and 
discovered from a true [one] dUi- 
gence being used. 

Every good man follows that 
which is honourable and excellent^ 
despising and eontemmng plea- 
sure {pleasure being despised and 
contemned). 

Thou snalt say or do notfUng, 
Minerva being ununlling. 

Nothing is becoming^ Minerva 
being unwillingy as they say ^ that 
is, nature opposina and resisting. 
For it signines nothing (for it does 
not signify) to resist nature, nor 
to pursue anjf thing which thou 
canst not attain. 

t 

NaJture has given us the use qf 
life, as it were qf money, no [pay\ 
day being appointed. 

Dost thou grow milder and bet- 
teTy old age coming on 9 



Charitaa benef 
que sublatus, omi 
e vita sublatus j\ 
tas. Cic. 

Damnare nenu 
non cognitus. 

Sui judex, Tiemc 
dbsolvi. Juv. 



Blandus amicus 
facile secemi et ii 
posse, diligentia at 
Cic. Am, 

Qui pulcher et pr 
esse, spretus et con 
voluntas, optimus 
sequL Gic Sen. 

Tu nihil invitus d 
cSreve Minerva. I 

Nihil decSie, inv 
tdo, Minerva, id ei 
versans et repuam 
tura, Neque enim 
(xxvii. 3.) natuni 
nare, nee quicquan 
qui assSqui (lxx^ 
quire. Cic. Off. 1. 

Natura ego (xxx 
dare usura vita, t 
pecunia, nulla pre 
dies. Gic. Tusc. 1 

Lenior et melior i 
cedens senecta 9 H 



The ablative absolute may be resolved by dum, while 
when, quando, when, si, if, &c. either in Latin or £n| 



Qn^ bene vivSre, 
nus r«<r (dum Satur 
rex) ? Tib. 



How well did they live, Saturn 
being king (wfUle Saturn weu 

ne old man is a oommender o/\ tteiiex eea^ laudat 
/5#^ /few^ /54a/ fff^gg ^^ ^^^ 9pent)\YM aAta%^ su\ 'pwi 

'*^««V « Ay (ufhen he wot o\mfteMft^«,^ «a 
^^» a opssurer and oorreotar qf\ gaton^VL^TOtaMt* 
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Labour is fruitless, NaJture 
striving {if Nature sirives) against 
it. 

Why does any one wanty not de^ 
serving it (unworthy)^ thou being 
rich {whUe thou art nch) f Why 
do ancient temples fall down f 

The gate is shut too late and in 
vauif when ihe loss is {the loss be- 
ing) already sustained. 

Who being a child, tfie golden 
generation shall arise in all the 
world. 



Natura reluetans^ (si Na- 

tura reluctari,) labor iiritus 

esse. Sen. 

Cur egSre indumus quis- 

uam, tu dives f Quaie tem- 

lumruSreantiquus? Hoa. 

i, e. Dum tu dives es.) 

Serd et nequicquam, ac- 
ceptus jam janua damnum 
claudL Juv. Sat. 13. 

Qui puer^ totus surg&ce 
gens aureus mundus. ViRO. 



CONSTRUCTION OF WORDS INDECLINABLE. 

1. Adverbs. 

LXVI. Adverbs are joined to verbs^ adjectives^ and other 

adverbs. 

LXVI.* Some adverbs of time, place, and quantity, go- 
vern the genitive. 



He that doesweQ^ has abettors 
enou^ (enough of favourers). 

IShvet any man had friends 
enough (enough of friends have 
never been to any one of men). 

Every one has strengm 
enough to do harm (enough of 
strength for hurting is to every 
one). 

I must remove to some part 
of the world (to somewhere of 
lands). 

Nothing is mwe amiable,ihttu\ ^'ica. «ftsfc '"'^'^Sv^ 

virtue i which he who sholl howeW^ ^^o^^^^'^^^r 

gotten, will be belwed by good «»^\«wm5»* 9««^^^i^ ^c 

m what nation soever (toheiuaoe^er yra 05»^^ 

^f nations) he shall he. ^ ^ 



Sat fautor habSre, qui 
recte fac^re. Pl a u t. 

Nunquam quisquam 
(xv.) homo satis amicus 3 
esse (xxv.) Sall. 

Nullus nan ad nocSre 
satis vires esse (xxv.) 
Sen. 

39 Migrate esse aliquo 
terra. Cic. 
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LXVII. Some derivative adverbs govern the case of their 

primitives. 

Audire Caesar omnia 
feri orator Latini hqui 
(xv.) el^antissim^. Cic. 
CL O. 

Non quaerifre quid 
(lxxvi. n. 1.) dicifre, sed 
quid convenienter (xvi.) 
ratio (lxxvi. n. 1.) posse 
et sententia suus dicifre. 
Id. Fin, 

Lacryma nihil (xix.) 
dtius arescifre. Id. Inv, 



I hear that Caesar speaks 
Latin tiie most el^antiy almost 
of all orators. 

I do not ask what he says^ 
but what he can say agreeably 
to reason and his own opinion. 



Nothing dries sooner than a 
tear. 



2. Prepositions, 

LXVIII. The prepositions ad, apud, ante, &c govern 

the accusative. 

LXIX. The prepositions a, db, dbs, &c govern the ab- 
lative. 

LXX. The prepositions in, sub, super, and subter, go- 
vern the accusative^ when motion to a place is signified. 

LXXI. When motion or rest in a place is signified^ in 
and sub govern the ablative^ super and subter either the 
accusative or ablative. 

N.B. — Examples of the four foregoing Rules are to be found 
throughout this whole book. 

Arofe._Sometime8 the preposition (espedally in) is understood 
before the ablative case. 



A master is in the place of a pO' 
rent. 

One thing is produced in one 
place, and another in another 
{another thing is produced in ano- 
ther place). 

Nobody tries to descend into hifn* 

*^(^f Ifut the waUei on the back 

/yia/^oes before them is looked on> 



Piaeoeptor esse parens /o- 
cus. 
Alius alius locus nascL.— 

VlTBUV. 



In sui sui tentare descen* 
d£re nemo : at praecedens 
spectBxi mvatk^ iergum«— 

\ P£B.B. 4. 
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Look back upon those ihinps that 
hang {things hanging) on tny own 
back. 

Vice decewes us in the shape of 
wrtu/e* 

Man consists of soul and body. 

Time consists of three partSy the 
past, presenty ana future. 



God does not account it [a ihrng"] 
inconsistent with his maiesty to 
take care of (he world and the af-" 
fairs of men. 

Leave off to debar philosophers 
from money. 

Fathers that manage their estate 
badly use to be debarred from med- 
dling with their goods, (It uses to 
be debarred from their goods to fa- 
there managing their estate badly,) 

Foolf dost thou think any other 
happy besides the wise and good 
man J 



Tuus pendens respicSre 
tergum. Vide Ho a. Sat, 
2,3,299. 

Sub, 

FallSre ego vidam species 
virtus. Juv. 
Ex, 

Homo constare corpus et 
anima, Cic. Thisc, 

Tempus tres pars con- 
stare, praeteritum,praesensy 
etfuHtrum, Sen. 
Ab, 

DeuB non alienus duc^ 
majestas suus, mundus et 
res homo curare. Cic. de 
Divin. 

DeslnSre (xxvii. 8.) phi- 
losophuspeoumainterdlc&e. 

Pater maid res gerens 
fxxvii.) bonum interdid 
(xLiii.n. 6.) BoUie. Cic. 
Sen, 

Stultus, putare alius «a- 
piens bonusque beatus?— . 
Tide Hob. Ep. 1, 1& 



In is frequently understood before words signifying place $ 
asy terr&y mart, domOyCoehy oampis^ libro^ &c 



LXXII. A prepodtioii often 
oompofiition that it 

Abstain frota things forbids 
den. 

Pytliagoras is said to have 
abstained from all animals. 

An honest man refrains from 
i^justice^ even when impmiity 
is (impunity being) proposed. 

Friendship is excluded out 
of no place. 

Thou canst exclude death 
(the fates) out of no place. 

Let him go out of the court, 
who shall desire to be piouft. 



governs the same case in 
does out of it. 

Frohibitus ABstimiSre. 
Sen. 

Pythagoras cunctus a« 
nimal ABStinere did, Juv. 

Vir probus, etiam im* 
punitas (lxv.^ propoH^ 
tus, ABStmere mjuria. 

Amicitia nuUus locus 
EXclQdi. Cic Am, 

NuUusfatum locus 16 
posse EXclQdere. Mart. 
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Others' disgraces often deter 
tender minds from vices. 

Hercules chose to enter into 
the way of virtue, rather than 
that of pleasure. 

Many inconveniences surround 
the old man ; the wretch often 

fets, and abstains from the things 
he has'\ gotten^ and is afraid to 
use them. 

An heir comes upon the heir of 
another y as wave upon wave, 

A house and land, a heap of 
bra^s (monep)^ and gold, will ryot 
take off fevers from the sick body, 
nor cares from the mind of the 
owner. 



Tener animus alientu 
opprobrium saepe ABSter* 
rere vitium. Hor. 

Fraeoptare Hercules 
via virtus, qudm voluptas 
iNgredi. 

Multus senejp ctretfmol^ 
nire iDcommddum : saepe 
quaerSre et inventus miaer 
abs&niere, et tim£re utL— 
Ho a. 

Heres hares alter, velut 
unda supervSnire iindai— 

Non domus et fundus, 
Don aes acervus et aurum; 
aegrotus dominus dedHdre 
corpus febrlB, non animus 
cura. Id, 



3. Interjections, 

LXXIII. The interjections O, heu, and proh, govern the 
vocative^ and sometimes the accusative. 

LXXIV. HH and vae govern the dative. 

4. Conjunctions, 

LXXV. The conjunctions et, ac, atque, nee, nsque, aut, 
ffel, and some others^ connect like cases and moods. 

Note, — To these may be added guam, nisi, praetermiam, on, 
nempe, licet, quamvis, nedum, sea, verum, &c* And the ad- 
verbs of likeness, ceu, tanquam, quasi, ut, &c. 



1. Like cases. 

^Uxor cum dos, ^fides^ 
que, et ^amicus, et ^penus, 
et ^forma regina PeeuniM 
*donare, Hor. 

^Nihil ^esse iampesti* 
fer quam ^voluptas [jesse.] 
\C\c. 

^Ae pleasure of the mind is \ ^ Animus Vsolu^toa w«r 
"^ter than the rpleasurel of\jor esse cvy3^^3nv\^iAx>2^»i\ 
^ body J and the diseases af\^corpu«; €^*ww^>^ ««*^ 



Queen Money gives a wife 
with a portion, and credit^ and 
friends, and birth, and beauty. 

Nothing is so mischievous as 
pleasure [is]. 
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the mind are more pernicious 
than [the diseases] of the body. 
Drunkenness is nothing else 
but a voluntary madness. 

Whithersoever thou goest^ 
death follows, as a shadow [foL 
lows] a body. 

Glory foUows virtue as a 
shadow. 

The covetous man is com- 
mended as a frugal person. 

Nothing is so convenient 
either for prosperity or adver- 
sity, (for things either prosper- 
ous or adverse) as friendship 

Credulity is an error, rather 
than a fstult. 

Young men &U into diseases 
more eaoly than old men. 

You may overcome by policy 
better than by passion. . 

It behoves me to complv 
with my father rather than with 
my love. 

There is no vice worse than 
oovetousness. 

What is sleep but the image 
of death? 

Socrates saidy that he knew nO' 



mus pemiciosior esse 
quam [Snorbus] ^corpus, 

Ebrietas ^nihil aliud 
*esse qukm voluntarius 
Hnsania. Sen. Ep, 83. 

Quocunqueingr^di, ^se- 
qui *vMrs, corpus ut "wwi- 
5ra. Cato. 

^Gloria virtus, tan- 
quam htmbra, ^sequi, C. 

Tanquam *frugi ^lau» 
dari ^avarus. Juv. 14. 

^Nihil ^esse tarn con^ 
veniens ad res vel secun» 
doe vel adversae, quam 
^amidtia [**M*e]. Cic. 
de Am, 

Credulitas ^error ^esse, 
nuxgis qukm^etUpa. Cic. 
JP*. Ep* 

FaciliiU inmorbus Hn- 
Mifre ^adolescens quam 
senejp, Cic. 

^Consilium melius*miu 
c&re quto Hracundia* 

^Parens ego ^obsSqui 
(xxvii. 3.) potiUSy quam 
^amor^ oportsre, Ter. 
Heo. 3. 4. 

NuUus ^vitium tetrior 
^esse qu^ ^avaritia, C. 

^Quid ^esse somnus 
nisi mors Hmago ? Cic. 



thing but that very thing (that 
thing itself \ that he knew nothing. 
Nfobody ought to boast of any 
thing but that which is hi« oum. 



Socrates 3 dicSre, hiihll 
8ui "scire, nisi Hs ipse, sui 
nihil scire. Cic. Acad, ]. 

Nemo "^^"^tcd^ ^^cKsK. 

Thou wilt find a good tctfe, V\ ^:?»^ "^^^^^^ 
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What wUi that man do in the 
dark who fears nothing but a unt- 
ness and a judge $ 

We cannci maintam friendship^ 
except we love friends as well 
{cquallff) as ourselves. 

It is not so much as (it is not even) 
to be wished^ that any one should 
love me more than himself^ I him 
more than myself. For it cannot 
be by any means (it can happen 
by no means) that any one should 
love another more than himself. 

We rejoice for the joy of friends 
as much as for our oum [joy]. 

Time slides awav with a oon- 
stant motion^ no otherunse than a 
river. 

Anger perishes by staying (by 
delay), as brittle ice [does]. 



Quid facSre is homo in te- 
nebrae, qui **nihil nimere ni- 
si Hestis et *>judex ? Cic. 
Leg, 

^ Amicitia tuSii non posse, 
nisi acque ''amicus, ac **e^ 
ipse 16 'diligSre. Cic. Fxru 

Ne optandus quidem esse, 
ut ''ego quisquam plus quhm 
^%M\ 'amare, ego 41Ic plus 
^u^m'^go. FiSri enim nul. 
lus moous posse, ut quis- 
quam plus ''alter *diligSre, 
quum *»8ui. C. Tusc, 

*Iiaetari amicus ^laetida 
aequi atque 'Hoster laetitia. 
Id. 

Assiduus %bi Hempus 
motus, non secus oo "flumen. 
Ov. Met, 15. 

Ut fragilis ''glacies, "hits'* 
riie 4ra moxa. Ov. 



2. Like moods and tenses. 



Honesty is praised and starves. 

Virtue procures and preserves 
friendship. 

The thirst of covetousness is ne- 
ver JUled nor satisfied, 

Juvenal says, that honesty is 
praised and starves, 

I would more willingly receive 
than [I would] do injury. 

It ts better to receive than to do 
injury. 

To suffer punishment is less 
than to have deserved it. 



"Probitas naudari et Hd- 
gfire. Juv. 

* Virtus ''conciliare et ^con- 
senrare amicitia. Cic. 

Nunquam ''expl^ri nequs 
''satiari cupiditas *^tis. Id. 

Juvenaus dicSre, "probitas 
''laudari et ''algSxe. 

23 Accip^ libentiiis, 
quam 23 facere, injuria. 

''Accip&re *i>rae8tare, qudm 
facSre^ injuria. Cic. 

''Pau poena "esse, quhm 
hner^re, minus. Ov. 



3. An infinitive mood is often coupled with a noun or pro^ 
noun substantive. 



J^eam pe Justice, being warned, 
auafno^ ^o con^mn heaven. 

■^oM^i^ is ih^ property of so 
^rrou; a sou/ as (o lave riches. 



*DiscSre ''justitia monXtus, 
ei non ^lemxi<&te cnd'aTn..^ 

VlKG. 

anKU«lu& amm\x*quam^m- 
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Nothing is so very common <is 
to want wisdom {to be wise in no- 
thing\ 

what can be a greater wicked- 
ness than to murder a familiar 
friend 9 

What labour is less than to keep 
silence {to have been silent) ? 

What is so weak as to approve 
of a thitM not inquired into {not 
known) f 

What is more foolish than to 
take uncertain things for certain $ 



*Nihil *^s8e tarn valde vul- 
c^ris, gu^m nihil "sapSie.-— 
Cic. Div, 2. 

'Quid ^osse esse major 
scelus, quam familiaris *oc- 
cTdere ? Cic. 
^ Quis minor ^se, quiim 
nacSre, labor ? Ov. 

"Quid ''esse tarn futilis, 
qudm quidquam *appr5bare 
non co^nitus ? C. Acad, 

*Quid stultior ''esse, qudm 
incertus pro oertus ^ab€re ? 
Cic. Sen. 



t. 



The vethfacio is often understood when another verb is cou- 
ed with it : as, Nihil (scil. facitis) nisi ludiiis, NihU aliud 
^scil. fadtis) nisi luditis^ You do nothing but play. NihUpO" 
tui (scil. facere) nisiflere^ I could do nothing but weep. 

LXXVI. Utf quo, licet, ne, utinam, and dummodo, are 
Igenersdly joined to the subjuncdve mood.* 



Som£ are of opinion that a man 
ought to decline the having of too 
many friends, lest one shomd be 
obliged to be {it pleases some thai 
too many frienaships are to be 
avoided, lest it may be necessary 
that one be) solicitous for many. 

Look again and again what sort 
(rf person thou recommendest, lest 
another*s faults should presently 
bring shame upon thee. 

Though you exneV nature with 
a fork, [yet\ it wul still recur. 

Every animal endeavours to 
(does this that it may) preserve 
Itself, 

To injure one {anotlier) that 
thou mayst benefit another, is so 
far {is so much mstant)from duty, 
that nothing can be more contrary 
to duty. 



Quidam (xxxix.) pla- 
cSre, fugiendus esse nimius 
amicitiae, ne necesse esw 
unus solicitus esse pro plures. 
Cic. ^m. 



Qnalis (lxxvi.) com. 
mendare, etiam atque etiam 
aspicSre, ne mox VainoiiCire 
alienus (xxirii.) tu pecca- 
turn puaor. Hor. 

Natura expellire furca li» 
eet, usque recurrSre. lb. 

Omnis animal id agSre ut 
sui ipse conservare. Cic. 

NocSre (xxvii. 1.) alius, 
ut prodesse (xxvii. 70 ali- 
us, tantiun abesse ab offi- 
cium, ut nihil magis offi. 
cium posse esse o(yck^a»ac\aa^ 
C\c. Off. \. 



• Except guin&t the begmn\ne oi «^%«i\eQK^^^ 'oX ^ «i 
miAi molestum est^ Ter. QtUn omltte me^ \A. vyt ^ 
eiiam; as, Viro. Aen. y. 285. 
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Endeanoutt to (do Ihu that thou 
mayst) bf such {an one! at thou 
wouldst {maptt with to) be ac- 
counted. 

They teem to direct vrell who 
advitCy (xix. n. 2.) that the {that 
by how much) higher we are^ (xix. 
n. 2.)^ the {by to much the) more 
tubmittively we tJtould carry our- 
telvet. 

It utually hafment in poemt and 
picturet^ mat the unskilful com- 
mend thote things that are not 
laudable. 

So great it the jmoer of good, 
nets^ that we love it even tn those 
whom we have never teen. 

Who can doubt but richet are 
placed in virtue $ 

It cannot (be wanting) but be 
the part of the tame man that 
(who) liket the body to dislike the 
good* 



Id 12 agSre, v /, aualis hft- 
b€ri (lxxyi.) veue, talis 
ette. Id, 

Reeth piaecipSre vidSii 
qui monSre, ut quanto su- 
perior (xix.) esse, tanto m 
submissius 16 gerire. Id, 
Of. I. 

In poema ei pictura usu 
evenire, ut imperitus laum 
dare is, qui laudandus non 
(lxxvi. n. 2.) esse. Id, 
Of. 3. 

Tantus vis p^robitas esse, 
ut is diRgire etiam in is qui 
Dunquam vidSre. Cic. de 
Am. 

Quis dubitare, quin in vir- 
tus divitiae positus ette $ 

Abesse non posse, quin 
idem homo (xxii.) ette "prO" 
bus improbare, qui impro- 
bus (lxxti. n. 2.) probare. 
Id. de Orat, 



More Examples of these conjunctions with a subjunctive mood 
may be found m several places above. 

Quasi, ecu, tanquam^ when they signify as ify as though^ 
also perinde ac », and haud stcus ac si, always govern a sub- 
junctive mood. 

Live to at if God* taw thee. 

We ought to live to^ at if we* 
Uved in view; to think to, at if 
tomebody* could tee into the bot- 
tom of our breatt {our inmott 
breatt). And there it one that can 
{tome one can). 

At though I had* ditcovered 
whatever I knew. 
^s if^here* was but a little dif- 
^^'^nce (as if U differed but alittle). . 
^^ 9/7 did nor know, \ 



Sic vivSre, tanquam Dens 
videri.* Sen. Ep. 10. 

Sic vivgre (xlvi.) esse, 
tanquam in conspectus t»- 
vire ; sic cogitare, (xlvi.) 
tanquam ali^uis in pectus 
intimus inspicSre potte. Et 
posse aliquis. Sen. Ep. 83. 

Tanquam prod^re quic- 
quid scire. Juv. Sat. 9. 

Quasi verd paulum inter* 
esse. Ty>b.. Eun. 4. 4. 

Ceu vero ncsdre. "^"Vatk. 



• See the notes at 



the subjuncdve toooA, ^le^etix wA ^^«x 
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Note 1. Indefinites oommonljr govern a fubjunctiTe mood. 
(See above, page 22.) 



Leam, pood \peopif]f whai a 
virtue and haw great it is to live 
with a little. 

Hear thou new what advantages 
a slender diet brings with it. 

Behold what cities^ once ftowr* 
ishingy luxury has destroyed. 

Consider thou^ what the laws 
warn thee of, what the senate 
{court) commands^ how great re-- 
wards await the aood. 

Let us look ahout us and con- 
sider what we are, and what we 
differ from the other animals, and 
let us pursue those things for {to) 
which we were bom. 

If we consider what excellence 
and dignity there is in human na- 
ture {the nature of man), we shall 
be sensible that the pleasure of the 
body ought to be contemned. 

Avoid inquiring {to inquire) 
what shaU be to-morrow. 

It is not allowed to {it is unlaw- 
ful for) man to know what the 
morrow {to,^norrow*s age) brings. 

Thay say that Hercules, as soon 
as fie grew up towards manhood, 
went out into a solitary place ; and 
there sitting, deliberated with him- 
self a long while, seeing {<u he 
saw) two ways, the one \tMU\ of 
pleasure, the other \ihat\ of vir- 
tue, whether of them it were best 
{better) to enter upon, 

Y'outh{beginninpage)isthe time 
given by nature fir the choosing 
what way of life {qf living) every 
onewUl (is about to) enter tnto. 

Consider how short life is. 



Quis virtus et quanius, 
bonus, esse vivSie parvus, 
discSre. Hoa. SaL 2, 2. 

Acdp^ nunc tenuis vic- 
tus quis commodum sui cum 
afferre. lb. 

AspicSre florens quondam 

Sitis ver^e urbs luxus. 
IL. 15. 

RespfcSre, quid monere 
lex, quid cuna mandare, 
praemium quantus bonus 
manSre. Juvek. Sat. 8. 

DisplcSre et cogitare quid 
esse, et quid ab animans cae- 
ter diff^rre, et is se^ul ad 
qui 3 nasd. Cic. Fxn. 5. 

Si 15 oonsidSxare quis esse 
in natuia homo excellentia 
etdignitas, intelli^Sre corpus 
voluptas contemni oportSre. 
Id, Of, I, 

Quid esse ftiturus eras, 
fuggre quaerSre. HoR. 

bcire nefas homo esse, ae- 
tas quid crastinus volvh-e. 
Stat. Theb. 

Hercules dic&^ quum pri- 
mum 17 pubescSre, 32 exire 
in solitudo ; atque ibi sedens, 
diu sui cum 32 delibSrare, 
quum duo 17 cemSre via, 
unus voluptas. alter virtus^ 
uter (lxxii.) ingrSdi me- 
lior esse. Cic. C^ 1. 

Iniens aetas tempus esse a 
natura datus ad dellg&», 
quis quisque via vivSre in- 
gressutua esse. 



Itisufec^tainhowUmgilwViSA ^^««^^^^»^'S?S^ 
qfeverj^ aneqfus will be. \e«o «i^^JfV^ "^^ 
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Learn ye with how little a man 
may (it in possible to) prolong lifgy 
and how much nature requires. 

Dost thou not see how God has 
raised the lofty countenances af 
men towards the stars $ 

Nature teaches us not to neglect 
how we carry ourselves towards 
men. 

It is hard to sajf how much cour' 
tesy and affahihty qf speech en- 
gage the mmds of men. 

Behold how much wickedness 
advances daily^ how much sin is 
committed publioly and privately. 

Who knows* whether the ^ods 
above may add to-morrou^s times 
to this day*s sum 9 



DiscSre guiLm parrum /i- 
cere piodflc&e tIu, etguan^ 
turn natura petire, L u c. 4. 

NoDne videre homo ut 
celsus ad sidus Tultus toU 
l^eDeus? Sil. 16. 

Ego Datura doceie noo ne» 
gBgere quemadmodum ego 
advenvisnomo ger^re, Cic. 

Difficilii esse 45 dicSre, 
qttantopere conciliare ani- 
mus homo comitas et afiabi- 
litas sermo. Cic Off, 2. 

AsplcSre quantum quod- 
die neqvAtm prqfidre^ quan» 
turn public^ privadmquo 
(xLiii. 4.) peocari. Sen. 

Quia scire, an a4Jt^Sr9 
hodiemas crasdnui summa 
tempusDettSsuperuB? H. 



See more Examples above, Part I., Subjunctive mood ; Part 
II., Rule yiii., and several other places. 

Kote, — Quantus and quaiis^ when the^ answer to tantue and 
talisy have most commonly an indicative mood after them. 
Likewise qiu^ qub^ ubi, and unde^ when they include the rela- 
tive qui* 

Also other indefinites are now and then joined with an indi- 
cative mood ; siquis most c(Hnmonly» 

Note 2. — Also the relative qui frequently governs the lub- 
jiyictive mood. 



* There is no otiier animal besides 
man^ which has any knowledge €f 
God. 

Who is there that shuns prqfU- 

able things 9 Or rather^ who is 

/Affre thai does not pursue them 

very eaferfyf 

^Aere is nothing that God can. 



Nullus esse alius animal, 
praeter homo, i^tf i habire idi* 
quis notitia Deus. Cic. 

Quis esse, qtd utilisy%i- 
oUre $ Aut quis potitliB, qui 
Is noa studiosisslmi tmi?- 
qui? IflUOlf.a. 

'NV!^ cmb qu^ Dvos^ «SS\- 
ctSiie non pos«e> Id. 



. ^5«r^ is no grief which len/S&\ I^xlVLm* dioVxi «i!i»^ <r«^p««^ 
ifms €io€s not lessen and ffioJ-\loTi^tv<\\A\aa \KKiYa% w^tw 



8re alcvv^^ molUre, 
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What ttate ii so atrona^ which 
may not he utterly overthrown by 
animosities and divisions 9 

JN'o Unan's] power can be so 
greats that it (whu^) can stand 
withaut the services of friends. 

There is no dtUy «o scuyred which 
covetousness is not wont to vto- 
late» 

To be in love with {to admire) 
nothing, is cUmost the only thing 
that {which) can make and keep 
[one"] happy. 

Ennius said, that that wise man 
was wise in vaAn^ who could not 
do good to himsetf* 

Who is there to whom it is not 
evident, that men may do most 
hurt or good to men {may do 
or do harm very much to men 

They advise well, who ," 
thee to do any thing which^ whC' 
ther it be Just or unjust, thou art 
in doubt. 

There is no nation so barbarous, 
which does not know that it ought 
to have some God {that some God 
is to be had), though it knows not 
what sort of God it becomes it to 
have. 

It is diffictilt for him to reve- 
rence and follow virtue who has 
always had {used) prosperous for^ 
tune. 

Thep say he is the tdsest man 
who himself can discover {to whom 
it comes into mind), what is ne- 
cessary ; that he is {comes) next 
who follows the good admonitions 
of another. 

Where is there a philosopher 
{among how many phiuosophM'i u 



Quia tarn fiimui civitag 
cue, oui nan odium atque 
diMidium funditus posse 
everd ? Id. 

Nullus opes tantuB eise 
posse, qui sine amicus offi- 
cmm stsae p^sse. Id. 

Nullus omdum tarn sane- 
tus esse, qui non avaritia 
yijllare sotere. Id. 

Nil admiiari, prope res es- 
se unuB. qui posse fac&re et 
servare oeatus. HoR. 

Ennius dicSre, nequic- 
quam sapSre sapiens, ^t 
sui ipse prodesse nequtre^ 
Cic. 

Quis esse, qui perspicuus 
non esse, homo homo pluri- 
mum obesse aut prodesse 
posse? Id. 

Bene praedp&e, qui ve- 
tare quicquam agSxe, qui 
duittare, (utrum) aequus 
(lxxvi.) esse, an iniquus. 
Id. 

Nullus ^s esse tarn bar- 
barus, qus non, etiamsi 15 
nesdre qualis Deus habere 
(lxxvi.) decSre, tamen ha- 
bendus (esse aliquem) scire. 
Id. de Leg. 

Diffidlis esse virtus is re- 
verCri et eol&K,qu% semper se- 
cundus fortuna (xxxviii.) 
uti. Ad. Her. 

Sapientissimus esse dic&e 
is, ^t, quid opus (lxxvi.) 
esse, ipse venire in mens ; 
proximo accedSre ill& qui al- 
ter bene monitum obtempim 
rare. Id. 

QuOtU8C^uifiiGII^<&C??« .V$C&!> 



Mere one) found &at is c^ suchVse xaot^toaA^ \^ t^^ ^^ 
morals (wio U so moraUed) <u\\k»^ Qm.^ ^'^''^^^ 

requires $ ThcU CwKoUt^o^ «^'^^*^^^Jf^ Q> 

hi doctrine not a »?iou>\Vbx nVsa ^'uAa.^e^ 



fWMSon 
r^okone 
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ef lnwwledg9^ but a rule of life $ 
Thai rninde (who hearkens to) him- 
eelfy and oUervee his own rules 
{orders). 



tempHrare ipse sui, et decre- 
turn Buus partre 9 Cic. 
Tuic.2. 



See more Examples above at the Subjunctive mood, and in 
many other pkces. 



FINIfl. 



VOCABULARY. 



ABD 

A. ab, ptep,/romy btf, 
AodOmen, uiis, n. 3. <Atf 

pauneh^ the beUy* 
AodOccs xi, ctnm, tXatt^ a. 3. 

to lead otoflw, to reawoe. 
Abeo, ii, sekhm lyi, Itnm, ire, 

in.toffo away^ to depart. 
Ablgo, ^, actum, ig&e, a. 3. 

to drive awaff. 
Abseni, tis. a^)* absent. 
Absisto, sod,— sistSre, n. 8. to 

departjromj todeeisL 
Absolvo, vi, Qtnm, vSie, a. 3. 

to abtolve, to aequiL 
Absterreo, ui, Itum, £re, a. 2. 

to deter, to hinder, 
Abstinenfi, da, adj. abstinent, 

temperate. 
Abstineo, ui, entam, be, a. 2. 

to abstain from, 
Abstr&ho, xi, ctum, hSre, a. 3. 

to draw away, to separate. 
Abram, fui, etie, in. to be ab- 

sent, to be wanting. 
Absnidus, a, um, aaj. absurd, 

senseless. 
Abundans, tis, a^j* aboundiny, 

rich. 
Abundanda, ae^ f. 1. abun» 

dance, plenty, 
Abunde, adr. abundantly, 

richly. 
Abundo, M, ituxn, ftre, n. 1. 

to cnerftow, to abound. 
Ac, coDj. and. 
AccSdfv uif ssuin, dSre, n. 3. 

to advance, to approach. 
Acddo,!di,— d&re,ii. 3. tofall 

down, to happen. 
Acclpio, Q)i, q)tuin, ip^, a. ^. 

/? iake, to receive. 



ADJ 

AccSla, ae, c 1. a near tnAo- 

bitant, a neighbour, 
AeoommSdo, ivi, itum, fire, a. 

1. to put upon, to suit, (o 

lend. 
AocQm^ ivi, fttum, be, a. I. to 

accuse. 
Acer, & acris, e, a4j. sharp, 

sour, fierce. 
Aoerbe, adv. bitterly, cruelly. 
Acerbiu, a, um, a^|. unripe, 

sour, sharp. 
Acervus, i, m. 2. a heap. 
Achaia, ae, f. 1. Acnaia, a 

country of Greece. 
Ades, ei, f. 6. a line qf soldiers, 

an army in battle-array. 
Acta, orum, n. 2> actions^ deeds. 
Acdo, onis, f. 3. an action. 
Actus, a, um, part, done, past. 
Ad, prep, to, at, 
Addico, xi, ctum. cSie, a. 3. /o 

ratify, to adjudge. 
Addo. idi^ Itum, j^i% a. 3. to 

Adeo, adr. so^ so that, so much. 
Adhaeieo, si, sum, Sie, n. 2. to 

stick to, to adhere. 
Adhaeresoo, ire, n. 3. 

to stick to^ to adhere. 
AdhTbeo, ui, Itum, ere, a. 2. to 

adopt, to employ, to use. 
Adhuc, ^dv. hitherto, yet, still. 
Adimo, £mi, emptum, imire, 

a. 3. to take away, to remove. 
Adipiscor, eptus, ipisd, dep. 3. 

to get, to obtain. 
A4jicio, Cci, ectunL icSie« a. 3- 

to throw (o^ to oudfdL 



ADJ 
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AGB 



A4JQtor, Orii, m. 3. an asrisU 

ant, 
Adjutrix, Ids, f. 3. an tusistani, 
Acy&vo. Qvi, Qtum, uvflre, a. 1. 

io heip^ to cusist. 
Adminutro, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 

1. to manage^ to conduct. 
Admiratio, Onis, f. 3. wonder^ 

admiration, 
Admiror, fttus, firi, dep. 1. to 

wonder at. to admire. 
Admitto, Isi, issum, itt&re, a. 

3. to admit. 
AdmSneo, ui, Itum, ete, a. 2. 

to remind, to admonish, 
Adolescens, tis, c. 3. a youth, 

a voung man^ or tpoman, 
Adolescentia, ae, f. 1. youth, 
Adolesco. olfivi, ra/rely olvX^ ul- 

tum, oiescSre, n. 3. to grow 

up^ to bum, 
Adscisoo, Ivi, Itum, iscSre, a. 

3. to take to, to aeeoeiate, 
Adsum, fui^ &ue, in, to be pre* 

sent. 
Adulter, Sri, m. 3. an adul- 

terer, 
Adulterltius, % um, sA}, false, 

counterfeit, 
Adv^nio, eni, entum, enlre,^ n. 

4. to come to, to arrive, 
AdverBor, fttus, Ari, dep. 1. to 

oppose, 
Adrersus, a, um, adj. opposite, 

adverse, 
Adversus, & um, prep, against, 

over against, 
Aedif Too, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. 

to buikl, 
Aeifer, gra, grum, adj. sick, 

diseased, 
Aeguthus, i, m. 2. Aegisthus, a 

fnan*s name. 



Ae^yptus, i, f. 2. Egypt, a 

country qfAfrica* 
Aemulatio, dnis, f. 3. emu/ia- 

tion, competition, 
Aem&lor, fttus, firi, dep. 1. to 

rival, to envy, to imitate, 
Aeneus, a, um, adj. made of 

brass, brazen. 
AequaliB, e, adj. equal, con- 

temporary, 
Aeque, adv. equaUy 
Aequitas, fttia, f. 3. equity, 

justice. 
Aequus, a, um, adj. equal, 

just, kind, 
Aer, aSris, m. 3. the air, ace 

a£ra. 
Aerumm^ ae, f. 1. toil, qffliC' 

Hon. 
Aes, aeris, n. 3. brass, money, 
Aestas, fitis, f.. 3. summer, 
Aestlmatio, Onis, & 8. a val- 
uing. 
Aestimfitor, Oris, m. 8. a vaU 

uer* 
Aestlmo, fivi, fitum, fire, a. 1. 

to value, to esteem, 
Aestivus, a, um, adj. relating 

to summer, 
Aetas, fitis, f. 3. (^e, Hme, 
Aetemltas, fitis, f. 3. eternity. 
Aevum, i, n. 2. an age, a 

Hfe. 
Aflabilitas, fitis, f. 8. courtesy, 

kindness. 
Affectus, iks, m. 4. an affee* 

tion, a disposition, 
Aff gro, attiili, all&tum, afierre, 
. irr. to bring to. 
Afficio, eci, ectum, icSre a. 3. 

to affect, to move. 
Affirmo, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. 

to affirm, to assert. 



-Ame, adv. ffrievously, tmthv Af^uisav \.\») vA^. famnq^ 

f^/ftouliy, \ aboundmg. 

^egritado, Mt^ f. 3. siokneuA Africa, »fc,i.\. Alrtea, 

sorrow. \ Aft\c&Tv\»^ \, xcu ^. AJtVjwwia, 

Jfn'fti*, «, um, adj. «ick,\ astMrnmne. 
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AggT^ior, essus, Sdi, dep. 3. 

to go up to^ to attack, 
Agilis, e, adj. active, nimble. 
Ago, e^, actum, agSre, a. 3. 

to drive, to lead, to do, to 

trecU. 
Agrestis, e, adj. relating to the 

country, rude, 
Agriculttdra, ae. f. 1. a^ruiul' 

ture, husbandry. 
Aio, def. / say, 
Ala, ae, f. 1. a wing, 
AleAtor, Oris, m. 3. a dice- 

player, a gamester. 
Alexander, dri, m. 2. Alexan^ 

der the Great. 
Algeo, si, — ere, n. 2. to be 

very chill, to be cold, to 

starve. 
Al^or, Oris, m. 3. cold. 
Ahenus, a, um, adj. belonging 

to another, another*8, fO" 

reign. 
Alimentum, iy n. 2. fio»ri«A. 

ment, food. 
Afiquando, adv. sometimes, 

once, 
Aliquis, qua, quody or quid, 

pron. some person, or tning, 

some. 
AHquo, adv. to some place, 
Aliter, adv. otherunse. 
Alius, a, ud, pron. another, 
AllTdo, exi, ectum, Sre, a. 8. 

to attract, to <dlure. 
AUO^uor, cutus, or qafltus, 

qui. dep. 3. to speak to^ to 

address, 
Alo, ui, altum, or alltum, Sre, 

a. 3. to feed, to nourish. 
Alter, Sra, Srum, adj. another, 

the other, 
Altus, a, um, adj. high, deep, 
Alvus, i, f. 2. the belly, 
Amabuia, e, adj. lovely, amicu 

AmaDB, tiB, adj. loving. Sub, 

a lover, 
Amhitio^ ODi», f. 8. amHtion. 



Ambiilo, &yi, fttum, fire, a. 1. 

to walk. 
Amice, adv. friendly. 
Amicitia, ae, f. I. friendsfup. 
Amicus, i, m. 2. a friend. 
Amitto, isi, issum, ittSre, a. 3. 

to send away, to lose. 
Amo, fivi, &tum, fire, a. 1. to 

love. 
Amor, Oris, m. 3. love. 
AmOveo, Ovi, Otum, OvSre, a. 

2. to remove. 
Amplius, adv. more. 

An, adv. & conj. whether 9 or. 

Ango, xi, — gSre, a. 3. to 
strangle, to vex. 

Angor, Oris, m. 3. pain, an- 
guish. 

Angustia, ae, f. 1. a strait, 
narrowness. 

Augustus, a, um, adj. narrow, 
strait. 

Anima, ae, f. 1. breath, life, 
the soul, 

Animadversio, Onis, f. 3. an 
observation, a reproof, 

Animadverto, ti, sum, tSre, a. 

3. to perceive, to consider, 
Anlma^ ftlis, n. 3. an animal, 
Animans, tis, f. sometimes m. 

3. an animal, 

Aziimus, i, m. 2. the mind, the 
soul, eou/rage, 

Annon, adv. whether or not, 

Anniilus, i, m. 2. a ring. 

Annus, i, m. 2. a year. 

Ante, prep, before. 

Ant^ adv. before, previously, 

Antea, adv. before, formerly. 

Antecedo, cessi, cessum,cedlre> 
a. 3. to 00 before, to excel. 

Anteeo, ii, seldom Ivi, itum, 
Ire, irr. to go before,^ to mar- 
cel. 

to carry M^e^to V^*^;^ 
a. i. to set before. ^t\V 
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idc^ra, ae. f. 1. AtUioyra^ 

a oUy of I'hocis, 

ntipater, tri, m. 2. AnHpaieVf 

one of Alexander* 8 generalt, 
LOflquus, a, urn, adj. old^ an^ 

ciimL 
inystis, is, m. 3. Anyttia^ a 

man's name, 
Anxius, a, urn, adj. thought^ 

fui, anxiouM, 
Apertus, a, um, a4j« open^ 

wide, 
Apifi, is, f. 3. a bee. 
Apollo, mis, m. 3. Apollo, the 

godofmustCj &c. 
Appello, avi, fttum, ftre, a. I. to 

call to^ to name, 
Appetltus, iis, m. 4. appetiiey 

aetire. 
AppSto, Ivi, Itum, &re, a. 3. to 

desire, to catch at, 
Appfico, ftvi, fitum, or ui, Itum^ 



Are, a. 1. to applv, 
Lpprobatio, Onis, f. 3. 
bation. 



apprO' 



Apprdbo, ftvi, fttum, fiie, a. 1. 

to approve, 
Appropinquo, ftvi, fttum, ftre, 

a. 1. <o draw nigh, to ap' 

proach, 
Aptus, a, um, a^'fit, ntitabk, 

proper. 
Apud, prep, a/, near. 
Aqua, a, t, 1. water. 
Arfttor, Oris, m. 3. a piough' 

man. 
Aratrum, i, n. 2. a plough. 
Arbltror, fttus, ftri, dep. 1. to 

judge, to thirdc. 
Arbor, & arbos, Sds, f. 3. a 

tree. 
Arcadius, a, um, adj. belong.. 

inff io Arcadia, Arcadian, 
ArcesMo, Ivi, Itum, Sre, ft. 3. to 
oaUy tom/mmon. 



Ardor, Oris, m. 3. eagemeu^ 

ardour. 
Arduus, a, um, a4j. high, 

steep. 
AxcA, a& f. 1. a thras?king,floor 

Aresco^ .— Sre, n. 3. to become 

dry. 
Arganthonius, ii, m. 8. Argan* 

monius, a man^s name. 
Argilla, ae, f. 1. white ciag. 
Argumentum, i, n. 2. on ar» 

gument. 
Arffuo, ui, lltum, uSre, a. 3. to 

show, to accuse. 
Ariminum, i, n. 2. Ariminum, 

a town in Italy* 
Arma, Orum, n. 2. arms. 
Armo, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. to 

arm, to equip. 
Aro, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. to 

plough. 
ArrOgans, tis, adj. arrogant, 

proud. 
Arrogantia, ae, f. I. arrogance, 

prtde. 
Ars, tis, f. 3. an art, skill. 
Artlfex, Ids, c. 3. an artisL 
Arvum, i, n. 2. a ploughed 

field, ajleld, 
Arx, dfl, f. 3. a for tress, a citadel 
Ascendo, di, sum, dSre, a. 3. 

to ascend, to climb. 
Asia, ae, f. 1. Asia. - 
Asper, Sra, Srum, adj. rough, 

cruel, 
Aspido, exi, ectum, TcCre, a. 

8. to look to, to see. 
Assentatio, Onis, f. 3. assent, 

flattery. 
Assentfitor, Oris, m. 3. a fkU 

terer, 
Assentior, Itus, Iri, dep. 4« / 

osseiit^ to agree. 



OHM, rosummort. \ AA&eG^i^ cviv^^ or ^^co 

Archytas, ae, m. 1. ArchytasA q\A, ^«v ^» ^ wetloasa 
a fnan's name* \ obiaxtu 

Ardeo, «i, sum, dSre. n. 2. to \ A*«!vCkU\», «^ um^ %ft^. o 
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Assimulo, Svi, fitum, ftre, a. 1. 

to make like, to compare. 
Assuetddo, inis, f. 3. oustom, 

use, 
Astruin^ 1, d. 2. a star* - 
At. conj. out. 
AtnSnie, ftrum, f. 1. Athens^ 

the capital of Attica. 
Atque, coDJ. and. 
Attentus, a, urn, adj. atten- 

Hve, 
Atiineo, ui — Sre, a. 3. to hold 

back^ to belong. 
Audacia, ae, f. 1. boldnesSy cou- 
rage. 
Audeo, 8US, dSre, n. p. to be 

boldy to dare. 
Audio, ivi, itum, ire, a, 4, to 

hear, ' 

Auditus, ds, m. 4. the sense qf 

hearing, 
Auf Sro, abst&li, ablfttum, au- 

ferre, irr. to take away, 
Augeo^ xi, ctum, g£ie, a. 2. to 

increase. 
Aula, ae, f. 1. a eourt^ a hall. 
Aureus, a. um, adj. made of 

goldypoiden, 
Auris, 18, f. 3. the ear, 
Aurum, i, d. 2. gM. 
Ausplcor, fitus, Sri, dep. 1. to 

take the ausptcesy to o^n. 
Avitf conj. or^ either, 
Autem, coDJ. but, however, 
Auxilium, li, n. 2. assistance^ 

help, 
Avantia, ae, f. 1. avarioe, cO" 

vetousness, 
Avftrus, a, um, a4j« covetous^ 

greedy, 
Avftrus, i, m. 2. a oowtous 

man, 
Aveo, — -— erC) a. 2. to desire, 

to covet. 



Ayus, i, m. 2. a gramdfd' 
ther. 



B, 

BabyloD, Onis, f. 3. Babylon^ 

the capital qf Chaldtea. 
Barb&rus, a, um, acy. barba-' 

rousy wild. 
Beftte, adv. happily, 
Befttus, a, um, aidj. happy, 

blessed, 
Bellua, ae, f. 1. a lofrge beast, 
Bellum, i, n. 2. war. 
Bene, adv. weU, 
Benef &cio, ed, actum, acSie, 

a. 3. to do good, 
Benefactum, i, n. 2. a good 

deed, a favour, 
Beneficenda, ae, f. 1. benefit 

cence^ kindness, 
Beneficium, ii, n. 2. a benefit, 

a favour. 
Beneficus, a, um, adj. benefit 

cent, kind, 
Benefio, factus, fiSzi, irr. to be 

well done, 
BenevSle, adv. kindly, 
Benevolentia, ae, f. 1. benevom 

lence, goodUwiM, 
Benigne^ adv. bountifully, /t- 

berally, 
Benignitas, fttis, f. 3. kindness, 

generosity, 
Benignus, a, um, adj. kind, 

eourteotu, 
Bestia, ae, f. 1. a wUd beast. 
Bis, adv. twice, 
BlMidida, ae, f. 1. a complim 

ment, flattery, 
Blandus, a, um, f^ fientle, 

kind, 

AvemuB, Lm, 2. AvemnUy a\ RoTkonSai^ «fe^^»V "aw««<*Ott« 
Mrs in Campania^ heJL \ toum^a IWlii. ^^ ^v^ 
AwemuBy a, uau adj. telonyin^ \ Boitfiim^ Vt^^* <^ «^*^ ^ 

^yi^ ihf'9.a Ordy a fowl. \ ^ifssxas^^^^^^^ «^ 
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Bos, boyi% c. 3. an ox, at 

cow, 
Brcvis, e, adj. short. 
13revTtas, fttis, f. 3. shortness^ 

brevity. 
Britannia, ae, f. 1. Britain. 
Brixellum, i, n. 2. Briaelium^ 

a town in Italy. 



C. 

Cado, cecidi, cftsum, cadSre, n. 

3. tofalL 
Caducus, a, un, adj. ready to 

faM^ frail. 
Caeciu, a, um, adj. 6/tnJ, 

dark. 
Caedes, is, f. 3. tlaughter^ 

murder. 
Caedo, oecidi, caesnm, caed&e, 

a. 3. to ctttj to kilL 
Caesar, &ris, m. 3. Caesary a 

man 8 name. 
(Caeter, seldom usedy') Sia, 

irvoDf adj. ^ other , the rest. 
Calaimitasy fttis, fl 3. a cala^ 

mity^ a misfortune. 
Calamitdsus, a, um, adj. oalo' 

mitousy miserable, 
Calco, ftvi, fttum, ftn^ a. 1. to 

trample upon, to ktek, 
Caleo, ui, — Cre, n. 2. to be 

trarm, to be hot, 
CaUiditas, fttis, f. 3. skUfuU 

nessy cunning* 
Callidus, a, um, adj. skilful^ 

experL 
Calumnia, ae, f. 1. calumny, 

slander. 
Candidus, a, um, adj. whUe, 

bright. 
Canis, is, c»9» a dog, at bitch. 



Cniitftlis, e, adj. eapiial^ httrt^ 

Jul. 
Capitolinm, ii, d.2. tA^ Capital 
Captus, a, um, adj. taken, de- 
prived of. 
Caput, itis, n. 3. the head* 
Care, ad?, dearly, at a greet 

price, 
Careo, ui, itum, fire, n. 2. I0 

warUy to be free from, 
Caritas, fttis, f. 3. dearth, Ixwe, 

auction. 
Carmen, inis, n. 8. a verse, a 

song. 
Caro, camis, f. 3. ^sh, 
CastijKatio, dnis, {. 3. chastise' 

ment, reproof. 
Casti|(fttor, Oris, m. S. a ohtUm 

tiser, a corrector. 
Castor, Sim, m. 3. Castor^ one 

of the sons of Leda, 
Casus, (is, m. 4. a fall, ins M- 

cident, 
Catilina, ae, m. 1. CatiSne, a 

Roman, 
Csto, Onis, m. 3. Cato, a Me- 

man. 
Causa, ae, f. 1. a cause, a reom 

son, a motive, 
Caute, ad?, sauiiausly, prum 

dently. 
Ca?eo, cavi, cautum, caTCre, 

a. 2. to beware qf, to avoid. 
Ca?o, fivi, atum, ftre, a. 1. to 

make hollow, 
Cedo, cessi, cessum, ced&re, a. 

3. to give place, to yieUL 
Celo, ftvi, fttum, ire, s. 1. to 

hide, to conceal. 
Celsus, a, um, adj. erect, high, 

lofty. 
Censeo, ui, um, fire, a. S. to 

think, to judge. 



CatdetiuBy iiy m. 2* Canistius, \ Censoi^ Qm^ m. 3. a eensor, 
* a man*e name, \ Ocnsua^^t'^* ^* <^ ^mAmaDJ^ 

Capesao, Ivi, Itum, Sie, «. tW \ 0/ oiitf s estate, ^ift.^ a c«iw 
, ^ AsJkx m handy to begvi. \ «*»• . .. «^v*.-^^ 

»pjo^ cepi, captam, mixe. a. \ CeiitJ6ii\, %a» «% «^- « Vi^Ate* 
3* lo take, io seixe. \ *o ^^'^ 
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Centum, adj. ind. a hundred. 
Cereus, a, um, adj. made of 



wcuc^ waxen. 



Qinia, ae, m. 1. Clinia, « 

man*s name. 
Glodins, ii, m. 2. ChdhUy a 

man's name, 
Clypeas, i, m. & um, i, n. 2. 

a shield. 
Coacervatio, Onis, f. 8. a heap* 

ing together. 
Coelum, i, n. pL i, Orum, m.- 

2. heaven, the sky, 
Coelesds, e, adj. relating to 

heaven, heavenlg, 
Coeno, ftvl, fttum, ire, n. 1. to 

sup, 
Coenum, i, n. 2. dirt, filth, 
Coepi, coepisse, def. to begin, 
Co^rceo, ui, Itum, £re, tu2, to 

restrain, to check, 
Coetus, iis, m. 4 a crowd, a 

company, 
Co^tatk), Onis, f. 3. a thknk» 

tnp, a reflection, 
Cogitato, adv. designedly, 
Cosito, a?i, fttum, Are, a. 1. to 

think, to reflect, 
Cognitio, Onis, f. 3. knowledge, 

an inquiry, 
Cm^osco, Ovi, Ttum, oscSre, a. 

3. to know, to understand, 
Cogo, co^^i, coactum, oog&e^ 

a. 3. to force, 
Cohibeo, ui, Itum, ere, a. 2. ta 

hold, to restrain, 
Gollino^ Ivi, & e vi, Itum, InSie^ 

a. 3. to besmear, to daub, 
CoUdco, ftyi, fttum, fire, a. 1* 

to place, 
Colo, oolui, cultum, ool&e, a. 

3. to till, to cultivate, to war* 

ship. 
Comes, itu, c. 3. a oompanian, 
Comltas, fitis, f. 3. affability^ 

courtesy, 
Commem.(Sito^ V^^ v^oasi^ v^> 



Cemo, crSyi, crStum, cemere, 

a. 3. to see clearly, 
CertftmcD, Inis, n. 3. a contest, 

a dispute, 
Certe, adv. certainly, at least, 
Certo, fivi, fttum, fire, a. 1. to 

contend, to fight, 
Certus, a, um, adj. certain, 

sure. 
Cervix, Ids, f. 3. the hinder 

part of the neck, the neck, 
Cesso, fivi, fitum, fire, n. 1. to 

cease, to loiter, 
Ceu, aav. as it were, even, 
ChamaeleoD, ontit, Sl Onis, m. 

3. a chameleon. 
Charitas, fitis, f. 3. See Can- 

tas. 
Charta, ae, f. I, paper, 
Cibus, i, m. 2. food, meat, 
Ciciro, Onis, m. a M, T, Ci- 

cero, a Roman orator. 
Cingo^ nxi, ctum, ng&e, a. 3. 

to gvrd, to surround, 
Cinna, ae, m. 1. Cinna, a RO' 

man Consul, 
Circum, prep, around, about. 
Circumfluo, xi, xum, Sre, a. 

3. tofiow about, to abound, 
Circumtto, stSti, — stftre, a. 1. 

to stand around, 
CircumvSnio, v£ni, ventumi ve- 
nire, a. 4. to surround, 
Cito, adv. quickly^ soon. 
Civllis, e, adj. I ^longing to d- 

tizens, civil, 
Civit, is, c. 3. a eitisien. 
Civltas, fitis, i, 3. a state, a 

city. 
Clam, adv. seeretlv, privately, 
Claudo, si, sum, wk, a. 3. to 

shu/, to close, \ a. \. to meiWUoa^tA ViAftft ^* 

CkMDtbuB, i, m. 2. Clean&iuM^ \ CommeiAo^ v«V,*xxasi* ^a^ "^ 

a man's name, \ \. to rewynwwBnA. 

CJementia, ae, f. 1. courtoM, \ Ooinmetc^>xm^ Vl, J^ * 
mercy. " \ merce^ mUTCWU.TW* 



tm 



mnereoT, lioi, eii, d«p. 9> 

immnde, ulr. ea;utffnunf/ji. 
fa acrnrniwiiufs, (D leild. 



Connnflneo, ui, Itum, ere, a. 3. 

CommSror Slui, flri, flep- I- 

^0 abide, to kinder. 
Connnflveo, Uti, 6ium, BvCre, 

B. S. (o mooe, to diatiirb. 
CommUniB, e, adj. twnHnon. 
Commanltu, fttii, f. 3. com. 



Conipko, evl, ftum. bp 

tofiilup,loJiniih. 
CorapOno, Bful, allium. 



CbmpMj S(i«, ai 

CompoHliO) Ani 



, to yield., Id grai 
ale, to pToente. 



fJoncupiKO, ItI, Itnm, itetn, ■ 

S. A) dfire greatty, (a wtvi 

Condcmno, In, ainm, ire, i 



ConRR), tflll, luam, fbn, hr. 

to AHiij; lagtther, to compom 
CDtifleiD, ed, ectum, loEn, >. 

3. lofirtiih, U> aaile. 
Ciniflda, iiu, dJic, n. p. to 

Irutt. 
Confiteor, fcuui, fitCri, dep. 3- 

Centluo, xi. xum, fre, a. 3. to 

jfoir lagethtT. 
Conformo, fivi, atnm, lie, a. 1. 

to form, iofiahion. 
ConfQglo, Dr1i Uf{!tuni, v^krt, 

n. S. to ^ to, to toAa m- 

Coi^ux, Ggb c S. a AuvAiimiI, 



Contciscii^lTl,Ituni,lidEre, t.L 
OmMdiu, B, um, >dj. a«n«ri> 
Coniicnbo, psl, plum, bj^ ■■ 



tpnsH 



i, f. 3.0 



m, a^j. 



ConKalancua 

agrefableM 
ConwDtio, tl, nini, Ott, *. 4 

to eotueni, to ofirw. 
ComJquQT, cDtui, or qaBtn 

q ul. dep. 9. la/ollov, to otM 
CtHHwrro, ITJ, tiuin, lie, «■ 

Considoo, «di, euum, IdCn 

a. (a lif UtgelhfT. 
Considerate, adv. viA eu 
-tio«,IS. 



Condimeniam, i, D. 8. kkiot, \ Cinriltw, ^vt, Itum, Are, 
rearonina. \ to ccmndCT. 

CondlU/K aais, t. 3. a oondttian. \ Conattiii^ i.\, a, *. ■ 
Wxii/o. didi, dllum, dire, »-».\ «'■>«'«• _,. _._ 
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Consolatio, Onis, f. 3. consolom 

tiony contort. 
Conspectus, iis, m. 4. a sights 

a view, 
Gonstansy tis, ac^. steady^ co»- 
' starU, 
Constanda, ae, f. 1. constancy^ 

firmness, 
ConptituOy ui, fltum, uSie, a. 3. 

to place^ to determine. 
Consto, stitl, stitutn, & stfitum, 

stare, n. 1. to stand togethery 

to cost. 
CoDsuetiLdow inis, f. 3. a cut-. 

torn, a habU, 
Consulfiris, e, a^j* belonging to 

a consul. 
Consul, ulis, m. 3. a consul, 
Consulo, ui, turn, ^, a* 3. to 

consult, 
Consulto, adv. designedly^ on 

purpose. 
ConsQmo, psi, ptum, ISxCy a. 3. 

to consume, to spend. 
Contemno, psi, ptum, n£re, a. 

3. to despise, 
Conteotioi, Onis, L 3. conUnm 

tion, 
Contentus, a, um, adj. con^ 

tent, 
Contlneo, inui, entntn, inSre, 

a. 2. to holdj to contain, 
Contingo, 1^, tactnm, tingSre, 

9,3, to touchy to happen, 
Continup^ adv, /orthwithy in.- 

stantiy. 
Contra, pirep. against, 
. Contr&no, xi, ctum, hSre, a. 8. 

to draw together^ to contract, 
Contrarius, a, urn, adj. con* 

trary, 
. Contumelia, aCftl.an affront, 

a reproach, 
Conturbo^ ftvi, fitum, Ire, a. 1. 

to trouble, to disturb. 



Convenienter, adv. convenH- 

efUly, 
ConvSniO, v5ni, ventum, ve- 
nire, n, 4u to assemble^ to 

agree. 
Convenit, imp. it is meet, or 

suitabUfi 
CoDventum, i, n. 3. an agree^ 

ment, a compact, 
Conventus, t^s, m. 4. <m £u- 

sembty, a meeting. 
Conviva, ae, c. 1. a guest, 
Copia, ae, f. 1. plenty, Fl. 

forces. 
Corpus, dris, n. 3. a body. 
Cotrectio, Onis, f. 3. a correb» 

tioii, an amendment. 
Corrigo, exi, ectnm, igSre, tu 

3. to correct, to ameruL 
Corvus, i, m. 2. a raven, a crotb, 
Cras, adv. to-mortow, 
Crastlnus, a, Um, a4j* of to- 
morrow, 
Credibilis, e, adj. Credible, 
Credo, idi, Itum, Sre, a. 3. to 

believe, to trust. 
Credulitas, fttis, f. 3. credulity, 
Creo, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. to 

create, to beget. 
Cresco, crSvi, cretum, crescSre, 

n. 3. to indreeue, to grow. 
Crimen, Inis, n. 3. a charge^ a 

crime, 
Criminor, fttiu, firi, dep. 1. to 

accuse, 
Croesus, i, m. 2. Croesus, king 

ofLydia, 
Crado, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. to 

toffhent, to vex, 
Crudelitas. fttis, f. 8. cruelty. 
Cms, cruils, n. 3. the leg. 
Crux, cruds, f. 3. a cross, 
Cujus, % um> acy.- whose, 

whereof. 



Coavalesco, ui, — escSie, n.Z,\ CxiVoo, »i\, VMSsi^^fi»% "^^ ^ 

A> recover health, \ blame* ^ -w^A* 

Convenleiw, tia, adlj. «ut(«W6A ^^^*«'> '^^^^?^^• aw**^ 

proper, ^^ \ man^at>l^w. , 
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Cuin> prep, with^ along wUfi. 
Conctus, a, um, a4j. om, whole. 
Cupiditas, fitis, f. 3. desire^ 

cooetousness. 
Cupldo, Inis, f. sometimes m. 

8. desirCy lust, 
CupTdus, a, urn, adj. desirous^ 

covetous, 
Cupiens, Us, a4j. desirous. 
Cupio, Ivi, Itum, Sre, a. 3. lo 

desire^ to covet. 
Cur, adv. why 9 
Cura, ae, f. 1. care. 
Curia, ae, f. 1. the senate^ 

house, 
Curo, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. to 

take care, to attend to, 
CurridUum, i, n. 2. a race- 

course, 
Curro^ cucurri, cuisum, Sre, a. 

3. to run. 
Cursor, Oris, m. 3. a runner^ 

a courier, 
Custodia, ae, f. 1. a gwurding^ 

a charge, 
CustOdio, Ivi, Itum, Ire, a. 4. 

to guards to keep, 
CuBtos, Odis, c. 3. a keeper^ a 

guardian. 



D. 



1. 



Damno, ftvi, fttnm, are, 

to condemn. 
Damnum, L n. 2. loss^ damage. 
(Daps, seldom used)^ dapis, f. 

Z,food^ a feast. 
De, prep, af^ coneemmg, 
Debeo, ui, Itum, ere, a. 2. to 

owe, 
Decedo, Bsi, ssum, dSre^ n. 3. 

to depart^ to die* 
Decemo, crevi, crStum. cer- 

dSk, M.3, to thinky to aecrecy 
iowmiend. 
^ecetf imp, it becomes. 



DecUno, fiyi, atom, ftie, a. 1. 

to beftd, or tum^ to leave, 
DecOrus, il um, adj. comefyy 

honourable, 
DecrStum, i, n. 2. a decree, 
Decus, Sris, n. 8. an ornament^ 

graccy honour. 
DedScet. imp. it is unbecoming, 
Dedo, loi, itum, Sre, a. 3. to 

submit J to devote ows self. 
DedQoo, xi. ctnm, cSre, a. 3. 

to bring aoumy to remove. 
Defendo, di, sum, dSre, a. 3. 

to defend, to protect, 
Defensio, Onis, f, Z, a de* 

fence, 
Defldo, ed, ectnm, icSre, a. 8> 

tofttii, to stop. 
Deformis, e, a^j* d^formedy 

ugly, 
DegSner, Sris, a^j. degenerate, 

base. 
^c^Oy ^ —egSre, a. 8. lo /Imk^ 

tospend, 
Deincepi^ adv. successive, 

henceforth, 
Deinde, adv. then, after thai, 
Delectat, imp. it defyhts, 
Delectatio, finis, f. Sl delight, 

pleasure, 
Delecto^ ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. 

to delight, to allure. 
Delectus, iis, m. 4. on eleetuin% 

a choice, a levy, 
Deleo, evi, etnm, ere, %, 2, to 

blot out, to destroy, 
DelibSro, fivi, fitum. fiie^ a. 1 

to consult, to deHberaie. 
Delictum, i, n. 2. a fmUt, 

crime, an offence, 
Ddlgo, egi, ectum, ig&e, a. 

to pick out, to choMe, 
Delinquo, liqui, lictum, li 

qu£re, n. Sl to faU in du 

toofeiML 






^oOTDiM, a, um, adj. the ienJuu \ n. ^. to weii. to 
WP^i ^pU eptum, Ipte, ».\ D«aKai^> ^roa*, 
A *o deciive. « faodnett* 
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Deliro, ftvi, fttam, fire, n. 1. 

to dote, to rave, 
DemeDS, tis^ ac^* fnaeL 
Demetrius, u, m. 2. Detneiriut, 

a manU name* 
Demitto, UL, iasnin, ittSre, a. 

8. toMnddown. 
Demolior, Itus, Iri, dep. 4. to 

demolish, to puU down, 
DemosthSnes, is, m. 3. De- 
mosthenes, a Grecian orator. 
Demum, adv. at length, at last. 
Denlqui^ ady. at last, finaUff, 
Denuncio, fivi, fttnm, Sre, a. 1. 

to denounce, to foretell. 
Descendo^ di, sum, dSi^ n. 3. 

todeseend. 
Descensus, iis, m. 4. a desoenL 
DesidSro, ftvi, fttum^ ftre, a. 1. 

to long for, to destre, 
Desidia, ae, £. 1. sloth, kOe- 

ness. 
DesidiOsus, a, um, a^. tHoffifuX, 

idle. 
Destno, Ifi, & ii, Ttum, inSre, 

n. 3. to cease, to leave off. 
Desisto, stfti, sdtum, sistfte, 

n. 3. to leace off, to desisL 
Despero, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. !• 

to despair. 
Desplcio, ezL ectum, icSre, a. 

3. to look down, to despise. 
Despondeo, di, sum, dfiie, a. 2. 

to promise in marriage, to 

betroth. 
Destino, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. 

to tie, to determine, to ap- 

point. 
Desum, fui, esse, irr. lo 60 

wanting. 
Deterior, us, adj. worse, in- 
ferior. 
Detestor, fttus, ftri, dep. 1. to 

detest, to abhor. 
DeitiAio, xi, ctum, hSre, a.^ 

io draw down, to detraoU 
Veua, i, m. 2. God. 
Derdlo, ftvi, fttum, ftre, n. 1 
*>./^ dawn^ tofiy away. 



DeySro, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. 19 

devour. 
Dextra, ae, f. 1. IA0 right hand. 
Dko, xi, ctum, cSre, a. 8. Io 

tell, to say. 
Dictum, i, n. 2. a word, a sag* 

ing. 
Dies, ei, m. or f. pL always m. 

aaaiy, time. 
DiffSio, distiUi, diUtum, dif. 

ferr& iir. to put off, todufer, 
Difficuis, e, am. dimimU. hard* 
DifficOe, ad?, with dUffmUy^ 

hardly. 
Difficultas, atis, f . 3. ^ffUsuUy. 
Dignltas, fttis, f. 3. dignity. 
Dignus, a, um, a^j- uforihy. 
TmsAo,wiB,t.^ a putting qff^ 

a delay. 
DiHgeufl, tis, adj. diligent, htf* 

ing. 
Diligenter, adv. diligently. 
Dil£entia. ae, f. 1. dUigenee. 
IXi&}, exi, ectum, igae^ a* 8. 

tolkwe, to esteem. 
Dilaceo^ xi, — cSre, n. 2. to 

shine. 
Dimidium, ii, n. 2. the half. 
Discedo, ssi, ssum, dJSre, n. 3. 

to depart, to go awap. 
Discipuna, ae, f. 1. ducipUne^ 

instruction, 
Discipiilus, i, m. 2. a scholar, 
Diaeo, didid, — &e, a. 3. Io 

learn, 
Disoordia, ae, f. 1. dltoont 
Disertus, a, um, adj. eloquenL 
Displdo, exL ectum, icercL a. 

3. to look Moui, to consider, 
Diqpllceo, ui, Itum, ere, a. 2. 

to di^ldease. 
Dispiito, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. 

to reason^ to tUspute. 
CUssensio, Onis, f . 8. dissensSfonx 

d\800Td« ^ ^ ^ 

di8COW»e,to d»>«fc»: ^g^ 
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Distans, tis, tidij. distant^ d^f" 

ferenU "• 

Diu, adv. a ibn^ /Ime. 
Diversorium) ii, n. 2* ati tnn, 

a lodging, 
Pives, itii, adj. ru>^ 
Divido, isi, isum, idSre^ a. 3. 

to divide, 
Divinus, a, urn, adj. divine, 

heavenly, 
Divitiae, ftnim, f. 1. richer* 
Do, dgdi, d&tum, d&re, a. L to 

Doceo, ui, turn, 6re> a. 2. to 

Dodlis, e, a4J* eemly ktught^ 

docile, 
Doctrina, ae, f, 1. learning, 
Doctus, a, um, adj, learned, 
. skilfuL 
Doleo, ui, Itum, 6re, n. 2, to be 

in paiUy to grieve. 
Dolor, Oris, m. 3. pain, gr%^% 
Doipina, ae, f. 1. a mistress, 
Dominfttus> ika, m. 4> authority, 

power. 
Dominor, fttus^ Sri, dep. 1. to 

rule, to domtneer. 
Dominusy i, m. 2. a lord, a 

master, . 
J[)omu8» iks» ^ i, f. 4. & 2. « 

house. 
Thnsc, adv. until, as long as. 
X)ono> (vi, fttum. fiie, a. 1. to 

bestow freely^ to presenL 
Do.% dotis, |. 8. « dowry, a 

portion. 
Dublto, fiyi, fttum, ftro, a. 1. 

to doubt, to hesitate, 
DubiuB, a^ um, a4j* doubtful, 

uncertain, 
Duocni, ae, a, adj. two hundred 

to each^ 
J^ucenU, M, 9, «4i« twohun-. 
dred. 



Pum, adv. wkik, whUst^ wu 

til. 
Duo, ae, o, ax\j. two. 
Duodficini, adj. twelve, 
Duro, ftvi, fitum, are, a. & n. 

1. to harden^ to endure. 
Dux, duels, c 3. a leader^ a 

generoL 



£. 

E, i|rep. out of, from. 
iiibrii^tas, fitLi, t. 3. drunkenm 

ness, 
Ebrius, a, um. adj. drunk, 
£dax, ads, adj. eating mv>Qh, 

consuming. 
Edictum, i, n. 2. an edict, a 

decree, 
Edipco, didid, -r- scSre, a. 3. to 

learn by heart. 
Edo^ ^, esum, ed&re, & eaiev 

a. 3. to eai. 
Edormio, Ivi, Itunii Ire, n. 4> 

to sleep soundly, 
EffSro, extiUi, eittum, efferxe, 

irr. to carry out, to save, 
Effldoj ed, ectum, icSie, a. 3. 

to effect, to render, 
EffoetuB, a, um, a^j* barren^ 

worn out, 
EffQffio, Qgi, ugitum, ugSre^ 

a. S. to escape, to elude. 
Effbslo, Onis, f. 3. a pouring 

out, prodigality, 
EgSnus, a, um, adj. needy, 

destitute, 
Egeo, ui, — ere, n. 2. to needif 

to be in want. 
Egestat, i^tis, t, 3. want, po* 

verty. 
Ego, mei, pron. /• 
Egdmet, meimet, pvon. / «y> 



^uco^xi, etum^ c^re, a. ft. ioAEgjKi^e, ai8«. eaccaXUwttn^ -fto. 
^^ad to draw. \ t»ly. .. , 

fi^oftfo^ inl», f. 8. tftt^tf^fWM. \ Bgie^ua, a, xasa^ *^v two*- 
«ici5, e, adj. M&^^^. \ wnl, iwle. 



£l^iiter, 
Tucely* 
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adv. elegantlp, 



EXP 



ElephantuB, i, m. 2. on ele^ 

pnant 
Eugo^ ^^ ectum, igSre, a. 3. 

to choose^ to select, 
EUs, Idis, & idoB, f. 3. Elis, a 

town in Greece, 
Emax, ads, a^j' fond of buy- 
ing. 
Emendo^ ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. 

to amend, 
Emfnens, tis, ac^* eminent^ 

hiph. 
Emitto, isi, issum, ittSre, a. 3. 

to send out^ to letfalL . 
EmOy €mi, emptuniy emSref a. 

3. to bug. 
Emolumentum, i, n. 2. prqfit, 

advemtage. 



Et, CODJ. andj also, 
Edam, ooDJ. also, even, 
Etiamsiy coDJ. even \fy sti- 

though, 
Etsi, conj. although, 
EurOpa, ae, f. 1. £urope, 
Evfido, ai, sum, d&re, n. 3. to 

go oti/, to escape^ to become, 
EvSnio, yCni, ventum, venire, 

n, 4, to come out, to happen. 
Everto, ti, aum, t&e, a. 3. M 

overtufTiy to destrog. 
Ex, prep, out <jf, from. 
Excido, 8si, 88um, dSre, n. 3. 

to go out, to depart, to at- 

ceea. 
Excelleiitia, ae^ f. 1. escel^ 

lenoe. 
Excello, ui, — Sre, n. 3. lo dur- 

cel, to surpass. 



Emdrior, tuus, i, dep. 3. to \ Exdpio, Cpi, eptum, ipgre, a. 



die, 

Enim, conj. /or, indeed. 
Enniui, ii, m. 2. Ennius, a 

Roman poet. 
Ensis, is, m. 3. a sword, 
Enum£ro, ftvi, fitum, fire, a. 1. 

to enumerate, to reckon up. 
Eo, ivi, itnm, be, br.togo. 
Eo, adv. thither, to that extent 
EpicQruB. i, m. 2. Epicurus, 

a Greeum philosopher. 
EpistSla, ae^ f. 1. a letter, an 

epistle. 
Eqaes, ids, c. 3. a horseman, 

a knight. 
Equus, i, m. 2. a horse. 
Ersa, prep, towards. 
Eifpio, ui, eptum, Sre, a. 3. ft) 

take awag bg force. 
Errfttum, i, n. 2. an error, a 

faulL 
Erro, ftvi, fttum, ftre, ti, I. to 

wander, to mietake, 
Hiror, OriSf m* 3. an €rrwr^ a 
misluke. 



3. to receive, 
Excito, ftvi, fttipi, ftre, a. I. to 

rouse, to excite. 
Exdado^ si, sum, dSre, a. 3. <9 

shut out, to exclude. 
Excrudo, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. 

to torment, to vex. 
Excusatio, flnis, f. 3. on excuse, 

a'd^ence. 
Exemplar, ftris, n. 3. a copg, 

an example. 
Exemplum, i, n. 3. on eurom- 

pie, apian, 
Exeo, ii, seldom Ivi, Ttum, ire, 

irr. to go out. 
Exerceo, ui, Itum, Sre, a. 2. lo 

exercise. 
Exhibeo, ui, Itum, Sre, tu2,to 

hold out, to exhibit. 
Exiguus, % um, a^. smaU, 

scanty. 
Existimatio, Onis, f. 8. a tupm 

positHon, reputation, 

t0 3udoe^Vklikwf^< 



■Em», ms,f.l. food, abaU. \ to lo* J<w^ «» ***^<i^S 



im 



FJiR 



Expello, tUi, ubum, ellSTt, a. 

3. to drive oul, to eapel. 
Expergiscor, rectui, gmd, dep. 

3. to awake* 
Experior, tus, fri, dq>. 4. to 

try, to experience* 
Expers, tis, adj. hanmg no 

part in, free from* 
Expdto, Ivi, Itum, ire, a. 3. to 

desire greatly^ to covet* 
Expleo, evi, etum, fiie, a. 2. to 

Jill up, to complete* 



Fallax, $ci8) a4j* deoei^ul^ 

treacherous. 
FaUo, iiefdli, falsum, fall&e, a. 

3. to deceive* 
Falsusy a, nm, adj./a^. 
Fama, ae, A 1. fame* 
Fames, u, f. 3. famine^ htm» 

ger* 
FamiliftTit, e, a^j- </ ^ 9a$M 

family, familiar. 
Families, U, m. 3. on inti* 

mate friend* 



jut up, Hf vumpttnv* mum jT^vjtu* 

Explico^ ui, Itum, & fivi, atum, I FamiliantaS) fttis, f* 3. frientU 



fire, a. 1. to unfold^ to ««- 

ExplOro, ftvi. Stum, fire, a. 1. to 
- search diUgently^ to explore, 
Exportatio, Onis, f. 3. an ex~ 

portaiion* 
Exscindo, Idi, issum, indSre, 

tu 9* to cut off, to destroy. 
Exs^quor, cQtus, or quQtus, 

qui, dep. 3. to follow after, 

to perform, 
Externus, % um, adlj. external, 

outward, 
Extinguo, xi, ctum, gSiCL a. 3. 

to put out, to extinguisn. 
Extra, pKp. wOhout, oui of, 
Exul, Mb, c* 3. a» exHe, 



F. 

Fabflla, ae, & 1. a fable, « 

story. 
FabQlor, fttus. Bri, dep» 1. to 

s^k, to talk. 
Facile, ady. easily, 
FacHis, e, adj. easy, 
FacTnuH, oris, n. 3. on action, 

a crime. 
Fades, ei, f. A. deface, 
4'acio, fed, iSu^tum^ faeSre, a. 
A ^afo, to make. 



ship, familiarity. 
Ftamiua, ii, m, 2. Fannius, a 

man's name, 
Fasdculusy i, m. 2. a packet, a 

parcel, 
Fastidium, ii, n. 2. pride, 

haughtiness. 
FaakuS) ilu, Qi. 4. haughtiness, 

pride. 
Fateor. Mui, tfiii, dep. 2. to 

coffees, to acknowledge, 
Fatum, i, n. 2. fate, destiny. 
Fautor, Oris, m. 8. a favourer, 

afrumd. 
Favenda, ae, f. 1. Faveniia, a 

town in Italic 
FaTeo^ fa?i, fauium* fAvete, m 

2. io favour, 
F&vot, Qm, m. & fiujour^ good^ 

Febris, is, m. 3. a fever, 
FelieUas, «ti4^ £ 3. felkUy, 

happiness, 
Feliciter, adv. happUy, 
Felix, ICU9 ^Ai* nappy. 
Fen, LI. a wild beast, 
Ferax, ficis, a^j* fruitful, fer<. 

Hie, 
Fere, adv. almost, commonly. 
Ferlnus, a, um, adj. t^f wild 

beasts, cruel, 
Feio, \.^^\\VW»^ ^«s»vVtt» to 



Factiwi, i, n, 2, am ootiofK a\ beor, to carr^, to wfftr, 
^^it^, MtiB, f. $. power^ aW.\ J^ce, 



WQivw^ Q^ «VMyr< 
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, Perfflifl, c, Bdj. fgrHk^ fruU- 

fta. 
Ferus, a, urn, a4}< ttfild, erueL 
Festfiio, ivi, fttum, Axe, tuLto 

make haste. 
Festusy % um, adj. festive, hofy, 
Fld^, e, adj,finth/ul. 
Fides, ei, f. 5. jaUh^ a promise, 
Fidus, a, um, udj. jaUkfuly 

trusty* 
Filia, ae, f. 1. a daughter, 
Filius, ii, m. 2. a son, 
Filix, icis, f, 3. fern. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, fing2re, a. 

3. to form^ to jashiony to 

feign, 
Finio, ivi, itum, Ire, a. 4. to 

finish. 
Finis, is, m.SLf, tike end, a li^ 

Flo, Vactus. figri, ixr. to be 

made, tooeoome, 
Firmus, a, um, adj. firm, 

strong, 
Fli^tium, ii, n. 2. a base ac-- 

tton, infamy. 
flecto, xi, xum, ct&c, a. S. to 

bendy to turn, 
Fleo, evi, fitunif Cse, a. S. to 

weep, 
Floccus, i. m. S. uheikofwool. 
Floieiis, tis, wd^Jlasurisbina, 
Floreo, ui, — ere, n. 2. to^ou^ 

rish, 
Fluo, xi, sum, 4te, n. 8. to 

/hwy to run, 
FlameB, Tnis, d. 8. a river, 
Foedus, a, um, adj. JUthy, 

base, 
Foedus, hia, mZ, a teague, a 

treaty, 
Foeneratk), Onis, f. 3. a lend^ 

ing of money , usury, 
( For, not used) ft tus, ffiri, dq^ 

i. to speak, 
^ria, adv. without^ abroad, 

• ^u°^ »e, f. 1. aform^ alUipe, 

oanstsi, ■ 

^ormicay ae, f. K an ant. 



;;} 



Forsan, 

ForwFtao, ^ tAy.pei^ps. 

Fortasse, ) 

Forte, adT. by ehanee* 

Fortis, e, adj. brave, 

Fortiter, adv. bravely, 

FortitOdo, Inia, f. 3. bravery, 

FortQna, ae, f. I. fortune. 

Fortunfttus, a, um, adj. fortUf 

natey happy. 
Fossa, ae, t. 1, 4 ditch. 
Fraenum, i^ n. 2. a bridle, a 

bit f PI. t and a, 
Fragilis, e, adj. brittle, frail. 
Fraffilitas, fttia, f. 3. bnUleness, 

frailty. 
Ftagotty Ori^b Ok 3. a crash, a 

noise, 
Fttuago^ egi, actuno, ang&e, a. 

3. to break. 
Frater, tris, m. 8. a brother, 
Fraus, dis, f. Z, fraud, deceit. 
Frequenter, s^y. frequently, 
Fretus, a, um, acg. trusting to, 
Fnictuteua, a, von, ad|}. fruits 

ful, productive. 
Fructus, 6s, m. 4, fruit, 
Fruor, ctus, & itua» i, dep. 3. 

toer^oy, 
(FnuL, not used,) finigis, £i 3. 

corn, groin, 
•Prugi« aaj» ind. thr^, frvgoL 
Frustra, adv. in vain, 
Fueto, l&i^ ltm% Sz«, a. 3. to 

Jfy, to escape, 
Fun^itos avi, Atum, ftre, a. 1. to 

J^ eagerty, to shun, 
Fugo, fivi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. to 

put to flighty, to rout, 
FundameDium> i, n. 2. afounm 

dation* 
Funditus, adv. from the very 

bottonu entirely, 
Fundo^ tQdi^ fa^un^ )$sa^ %ii> ^. 

charge «!» oj|^a»v^ 
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Furca, ae« f. 1. a fork. 
Furor, 0ns, m. 8. /ufy, mad^ 

ness, 
Futllis, e, adj. fooHsh, shallow. 
Futilita8,fttia, f. 3. fooUshneu^ 

aiUineu, 
Fntarus, a, um, adj. about to 

be^futwe. 



G. 

Gadei, Sum, f. 8. Catliz^ an 

island and town of Spain, 
Oaudeo, gavlsus, fire, n. p. to 

rejoice. 
Gaudium, ii, n. 2. /oy, glad^ 

ness. 
Gemino, ftyi, fttom, ftre, a. 1. 

to double. 
GenSro^ ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. to 

beget J to produce. 
GenerOsus, a, um, adj. noble^ 

generous. 
Gens, da, f. 8. a tiribe^ a na^ 

tion. 
Genus, Sris, D. 8. a race, a 

kind, descent. 
Gero, ssi, stum, Sre, a. 3. to 

bear, to carry , to conduct* 
Gerundium, ii, n. 2. a gerund. 
GestO) ftyi, fttum, fire, a. 1. to 

bear^ to carry. 
Gestus, iis, m. 4. gestwre^ b^ 

haviour, 
Gigno, genui, genltum, gig- 

nSre, a. 8. to beget, to pro~ 

duce. 
Glacies, ei, f. 5. iee. 
Gloria, ae, f. 1. glory. 
Glorior, fttns, m, dep. 1. to 



phry, to boast. 



a, um, adj. glorious, 
OtBvTter, mdr, sirmniouilyi aC' 



Graecus, a, um^ a^j* of Greece, 

Grecian, 
Grandis, e^ adj. large, grand. 
Gratia, ae, f. 1. arace, a fa» 

vour ; PL thanks. 
Gratiflcor, fttus, ftri, dep. 1. to 

gratify, to oblige. 
GratiUor, fttus, ftri, dep. 1. to 

congratulate, to rejoice, 
Gratus, a, um, adj. grateful, 

agreeable. 
Gravis, e, a^i- heavy, d^fft^ 

cult. 
Gravftas, fttis, f. 8. heavineu, 

severity. 
Gravlter, adv. heavily, seri- 
ously. 
Grex, gregis, m. seldom L a 

flock, a herd. 
Giibemo, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. 

togovem. 
Gutta, ae, f. 1. a drop. 



H. 

Habeo, ui, Itum, Cte, a. 2. to 

have* 
UabHis, e, •dj,fit, able. 
Uablto, ftvi, fttum. ftre, a. I. 

to dwell, to inhabit, 
Haeres, Mis, c. 3. an heir, or 

heiress. 
Hamus, i, m. 2. a hook. 
Hasta, ae, f. 1. a spear. 
Haud, adv. not. 
Herba, ae^ f. 1. on herb, a 

plant, 
HerciUes, is, m. 3. Hercules, 
Heri, adv. yesterday, 
Herus. i, m. 2. a master, 
HesiSaus, i, m. 2. Hesiod, a 

Grecian poet, 
H'lc^ baec, hoc^ pron. this; 

Fi. these. 
B\c,aiQLN.Kere. 



"■«**> «e, f. 1. Greece. — \ i^w> fl^^*«* 
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Hilum, I, m. 2, the black of a 

bean, nothing, 
iiirundo, inis, f. 8. a steai' 

low. 
Hodie, adr. to-Aiy, 
Uodiernus, a, um, adj. of tO' 

day. 
Homo, Inis, c. 3. a nan^ Cft wo- 

man, 
Honestas, fttis, f. S. honour, 

honesty. 
Honeste, adv. honourably. 
Honestus, a, um, adj. honour- 

able^ honeeL 
Honor, &, honoi, Orig, m. 3. 

honour, 
Honoratus, a, um, adj. honour' 

able. 
Uondro, ftyi, atom, aie, a. 1. to 

honour. 
Hora, ae, f. 1. <m hour. 
Hortof , atua, flri, dep. 1. to «r- 

hort^ to encourage. 
Hotpitium, ii, n. 2. a place of 

entertainment, friendthip, 
Hoatis, is, c 3. a» enenw. 
Humanitas, fitis, f. 3. huma^ 

nity, kindness. 
Hum&nus, a, um, adj. human, 
HumSnu, i> m. 2. the shoulder. 
Humus, i, f. 2. (he ground, 

land. 
Hyems, is, fm 3. wmter. 



I. 



Ibi, adv. there. 

Ictus, iis, m. 4. a blow, a 

stroke. 
Idem, e&dem, idem, pron. the 

same. 
Idoneus, a, um, acy. fU, pro- 

per. 
Jgnavia, ae, f* 1. laanness, in- 

activity, 
Tgnia,i8, m, 3, fire, 
^Orof avi, atym. 
A> 6e ignorant of. 



- V 



Ignosco, 5vi, Otum, OscSre, a. 

3. to pardon. 
IgnOtus, a, um, adj. tm- 

knoum, 
Hiflcuft, a, um, adj. of Troy, 

Trojan. 
nie, ilia, illud, pron. he, she, 

it ; that ; PI. they, those. 
Ille^ra, ae, f. 1. an eyUicO' 

ment, an alluremeiU. 
Illic, adv. there. 
lllo, 1 ^v. thither, to that 
Illuc, j place. 
lUustris, e, adj. clear, UluS' 

trious. 
ImAgQ, Inis, f. 3. an image. 
Imbecillitas, atia, f. 3. weak- 

ness. 
ImbeciUus, a, um, adj. weak, 

feeble, 
Imbuo, ui, Qtnm, u6re, a. 3. 

to finnsten, to imbue. 
Imitor, atus, ari, dep. 1. to 

imitate. 
Immflnis, e, adj. oruel, savage, 

huge. 
ImmedicabBis, e, adj. incu- 
rable, 
Immgmor, Sris. a^. unmind- 
ful, forgetful. 
Immlneo, ui, — Sie, n. 8. to 

overliang. 
ImmSlo, avi, atum, are^ a. 1. 

to sacrifice. 
Immortaus, e, a4j. immortal. 
ImmortaKtas, Atis, f. 3. immor- 
tality. 
ImmQio, avi, atum, aie^ a. 1. 

to change. 
Impello, p&li, pulsum, pellSre, 

a. 3. to urge, to impel. 
Impendeo, — — 6xe, n. 2. to 

overfiang. 
Impendo, di, sum, d&e, a. 3. 

to spend moike%^ to &««(««»« 
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mperltns, a, um, adj. untkU' 

ful^ ignoratU, 

mp^ro, ftvi, fttum, ftie, a. 1. 

to command^ to rule. 
mpertio, Ivi, Itum, be^ a. 4. 

to impart^ to bestow* 
mpgtro, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. 

to accompliah, to obtain, 
mp^tus, US) m. 4. an attack, 

violence. 

mpigtas, fttis, f. 3. impiety, 
mpius, a, um, adj. tmpunu^ 

wicked, 
mpleo, €vi, Stum, Sre, a. 2. to 

fill- 

mploro, ftvi, fttum, ftre^ a. 1. 

to beg^ to implore. 
mpos, 5ti8, adj. unable, with- 
outpower. 

mprobo, fivi, fttum, fire, a. 1. 
to disapprove^ to dielike. 
mprSbuB, a, um, adj. wicked, 
dishonest. 

mprudenter, adv. imprudently. 
mpunitM, fttis, f. 3. impu-. 
nity. 

D, prep, in, into. 
narfttus, a, um, ac^V un- 
ploughed. 

ncenoium, ii, n. 2. afire, a 
burning, 

ncertus, a, um, adj. uncer- 
tain. 
IncTdo, Idi, fisum, idSre, n. 3. 

to fall into, to Happen. 
Indpio, c^i, ceptum, cip8re» 

a. 3. to begin. 
lucito, ftvi, fttum, Sie, a. 1. to 

incite, to impel. 
InclQdo, si, sum, dSre, a. 8. to 

shut up, to enclose, 
Incognltusy a, um, ac^* tm- 

known. 
iDcommddum, i, n. 2. an in- 

convenience, a loss. 
Incommddus, a, um, adj. in- 
convenient. 
Jncoagider&te, adf. inoomider' 
a/efy. 



InoonstanttBy ae, f. 1. inoofi- 
stancy. 

Incomiptus, a, um, a^j- im* 
cwrupt^, pure, 

iDcumbo, cuDui, cubltum,{re, 
a. 3. toleanupon,toapfigto, 

Incredulltas, fttis, f. 3. tnore- 
duliig, uinbeiief. 

Incuria, ae, f. 1. negligence, 
carelessness. 

Incurro, curri, & cucuiri, cur- 
sum, ere, a. 3. to run against, 
to attack. . 

Incdso, fivi, fitum, fire, a. 1. to 
blame, to accuse. 

Incfitio, ssi, ssum, tSre, a. 3. to 
strike upon. 

Inde, adv. from thence. 

ludecOre, ad?, unhandsomelg, 

IndicO) ftvi, atum, ftre, a. 1. to 
show, to declare, 

Indlco, xi, ctum, cSre, a. S. to 
denounce, to publish, 

Indigens, tis, adj. poor, indi, 
gent. 

Indlgeo, ni, — fire, n. 2. towant, 

IndignuB, a, um, acy^ un- 
worthy, 

Indlgus, a, um, adj. needy, 

Indoctus, a, um, a^j* untaught, 
ianorant, 

IndQco, xi, ctum, cSre, a. S. to 
lead, to persuade, 

Indulgentia, ae, f. 1. indul- 
gence. 

Indulgeo, si, tum, gCre, a. 3. 
to indulge, to granfy. 

Inedia, ae, r. 1. want of food, 
hunger, 

lueo, ii, seldom Ivi, Itum, Ire, 
iiT. to go into, to enter, to be- 
gin, 

Ineptia, ae, f. 1. silliness, foot- 
ishness. 

Ineptus, a, um, a^j* silly, fbol^ 
ish, 

Iners, tis, adj. slothful, tasty. 

Inertia, ae, fT 1. unski^fulness, 
laxineu* 
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Inexpkbilis, e, adj. instable, 
Infamia, ae, f. 1. infamy, 
InfectuB, a, um, adj. not done, 

undone, 
Infelix, Ids, acy* unhappy, 
InfSri, drum, m. 2. the infer- 
nal gods, 
InfSro, tuli, l&tam, ferre, in. 

to briny into, to introduce. 
Inf^s, a, um, ad[j. beiowj 

low. 
Infidus, a, um, adj. unfair 

ful, 
liifirmus, a^ um, adj. weak, in- 

firm, 
Ijmammo, ftvi, fltum, are, a. 1. 

to infiame, 
Ingenium, ii, n. 2. natural cam 

pacity, genius, wit. 
lu^nuus, a, um, adj. native, 

ingenuous, libercU. 
InfTfitus, a, um, adj. ungraie- 

ful. 
Ingrgdior, S8U8, di, dep. 3. to 

ao into, to erUer. 
InnoDeste, adv. disKofnestiy, 
Inimicus, a, um, adj. unfhend- 

ly, hostile, 
Inimicus, i, m. 2. a private 

enemy, an enemy, 
Inlquus, a, um, adj. uneqtuil, 

hostile, 
Initium, ii, n. 2. a beginning. 
Injuria, ae, f. 1. an injury, t»- 

justice. 
Injussu, m. 4. (used only in 

the abl. singO without order. 
Injasdtia, ae, f; 1. injtutice, 
Injustus, a, um, adj. unjust. 
Innascor, fttus, sci, dep. 3. to 

be bom in, to grow in. 
Inndcens, tis, am. innocent, 
Innocentia, ae, t. 1. innocence. 
Innocuus, a, um, adj. harmless. 
InnumSrus, a, um, adj. innu- 

merable, countless, 
Inopia, ae, f. 1. want, 
loops, dpis,^ adj. poor^ neecfy. 
Inquam, def, fsay^ 



\ 



INT 

nquino, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. L 

to j^Uute, to dejile, 
nquuitio, Onis, f. 3. an tn- 

qtiiry, 

nsania, ae, f. 1. madness, 
nsfinus, a, um, adj. insane^ 

mad, 

nsadabHifl, e, adj. insatiable, 
nsdentia, ae,^ f. 1. want of 

knowledge, ignorance, 
nscida, ae, f. 1. ignorance, 
nsidiae, ftium, f. 1. an am-. 

bush, treachery, 
nsimMo, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. 

to feign, to accuse, 
nsipiens, tis, adj. vnwise,fooi» 

ish. 
nsons, tis, adj. innocent, ?uirm» 

less, 
nspido, exi, ectum, icSre, a. 3. 

to look u^on, to view, 
nstituo, ui, Qtum, uSre, a. 3. 

to appoint^ to oniain, 
nstitfitum, i, n. 2. a custom, 

a decree, 

nsiUa, ae, f. 1. an island, ^ 
nsum, fui, esse, in, to be in. 
ntactus, a, um, .adj. untouch-. 

ed, entire, 
nt^ger, gra, grum, adj. whole, 

entire, 
Integritas, fttis, f. 3. integrity, 
nteuigentia, ae. f. 1. under-^ 

stoMing, intelligence, 
nteDigo, exi, ectum, igSie, a. 

3» to understand. 
ntempSrans, tis, adj. intempe* 

rate, disorderly, 
ntemperantia, ae, f. 1. intemm 

perance, 

nter, prep, between, among, 
nterdico, xi, ctum, cSre, a. 3. 

to forbid, to interdict, 
Interdum, adv. sometimes, 
'nterea, adv. in the mean time, 
ntereo, ii> seldom Ivi, itum, 

ire, irr. to perish^ to die^ 
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Interrom, fui, erne, iir, to be 
present. 

IntermiMio, Onis, f. 3. a ceas^ 
inpj a respite. 

Intcmosco, 0vi, Atum, osc&e, 
a. 8. to disiififfuuh. 

IntervSniOy vCn'i, vcntum, ve- 
nire, n. & a. 4. to cotm in 
the mean time^ to intervene, 

Intimus, a, um, adj. inner- 
most. 

Intoleralnlis, e, adj. intoler- 
able. 

Intra, prep, within, 

Intueor, itun, Gri. dep. 3. to 
look upon, to behold. 

Intumcsco, ui, — excSrc, n. 3. 
to swell, to be puffed up. 

Inultus, a, um, adj. unre- 
venged, unpunished, 

Inutiiis, e, aaj. useless. 

Invalesco, ui, — escSre, n. 3. to 
grow strong, to be in health. 

InTectio, Gnis, f. 8. a bringing 
in, an importation. 

InvCno, xi, ctum, hSre, a. 3. 
to carry in. 

InvSnio, vfini, Tentam, Tenlre, 
a. 4. to find out, to invent. 

Inventio, Onis, f» 8. a finding 
out, an invention. 

Invettlgo, ftvij Atnm, ftre, a. 1. 
to trace, to investigate. 

Invideo^ vidi, Tbum, videre, a. 
2. to envp, to hate. 

Invidia, ae, f. 1. envg, 

IiiTigllo, ftTf, atum, are, a. 1. 
to watch diligenuy, to attend 
to. 

In Vitus, a, um, adj. unwil- 
ling. 

lonlcus, a, um, adj. of lorUa, 

Ionian. 
IpeCf ipsa, ipsam, pron. he 

Aimse(f, the hereelj, it»elf ; 

PL tAey themselves. 
/*», «?, f. L €tnffer. 
Incandia, ae, f.l. trcMriMHty, 



Inieandus, a, nm, a^J* V^ 

sionate, angry. 
Inwcor, -^ id, dep. 9. to be 

angry. 
Irfttufl, a, um, adj. angry. 
Irrevocabilis, e, adj. not to be 

recalled, irrevocable, 
Inideo, si, sum, dCre, a. 2. to 

laugh at, to mock. 
Irritamentum, 1, n. 2« an in- 
citement. 
Irritus, a, um, adj. €fno effect, 

vain. 
Is, ea, id, proD. he, she, it; 

that ; PI. they, those. 
Istc, ista, istud, pron. he, she, 

that ; PI. those. 
Isthic, aec, oc. or uc^ pron. the 

selfsame f this. 
Istic, adv. in that place, there, 

then. 
Ita. adv. so, even so, thus, 
Italia, ae, f. 1. Italy. 
ItSque^ adv. t/terefure, and so. 
Iter, itinSris, n. 8. o Journey, 

away. 



J. 

Jaetfirfi) ae^ f. 1. a loss, damage. 
JaciUum, i, n. 2. a javelin, a 

dart. 
Jam, adv. now, immediately. 
Janua, ac, f. 1. a gate. 
Jason, dnis, m. 3. Jason, a 

king of Thessaly. 
JejQnus, a, um, a^j* fasting, 

hungry. 
Jocus, i, m. 2. a joke, a jest ; 

PI. i,&a. 
Jubeo, ssi, ssum, bCrc, a. 9. |0 

order, to command, 
Jucunde^ adv. pleasantly 
cKeeTfully. 

Tiess, tiixrttu 

sant, ayrecoWe. 
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Judaea, ae, f. 1. Judea, a 

country in Asia. 
Judex, icis, c 3. a judge. 
Judicium, ii, n. 2. jttdgment. 
Judico, &vi, fttum. ftie, a. 1. to 

judge. 
Jugum, ]» n. 2. a yoke. 
Jugurtha, ae, m. 1. Jugwthay 

a man's name. 
Jungo, xi, ctum, gSre, a. 3. 

to join. 
Jure, adv. rightly^ by right 
Juro, avi, ft turn, fire, a. 1. to 

swear. 
Ju8) juris, n. 3. rights law. 
Juste, adv. justly. 
Justitia, ae, f. LjusHce, 
Justus, a, um, adj. just. 
Juvat, it, fire, imp. it delights^ 

it pleases. 
Juvenftlis, is, m. 3. Juvenal^ 

a Roman poet. 
Juvenilis, e, adj. youthful. 
JuvSnis, is, c. 3. a young many 

or woman, 
Juventus, Qtis, f. 3. yoiUh. 
Juvo, jOvi, (seldom j Qtum, ) ju- 

vftre, a. 1. to help, to assist. 
Juxta, prep. &, adv. nigh to, 

eveny alike. 



L. 

Labor, dris, m. 3. labour. 
Labory lapsus, labi, dep. 3. to 

slide, to fall. 
Labdro, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. & d. 

1. to labour, to be in distress, 
liacedaemoD, dnis, f. 3. Laeem 

demon, the capital of Laco^ 

nia. 
Lacedaemonius, a, um, a^j* 

Lacedemonian* 



Laetitia, ae, f. 1. joy, gladness. 
liaetor, fttus, ftri, dep. 1. to re* 

joice. 
Laetus, a, um, a^j* glod, joy" 

ful. 
LaodicSa, ae, f. 1. Laodioea, a 

city of Asia. 
Lapis, idis, m. 3. a stone. 
Lareus^ a. um, adj. targe^ 

ptentifui. 
Latine^ adv. in Latin. 
Lar^or, itus. In, dep. 4. to 

gtve liberally, to lavish. 
Latus, a, um, adj. broad. 
Laudabilisy e, adj. laudable, 

praiseworthy. 
Laudator, Oris, m. 3. apraiser, 

a commender. 
Laudo, ftvi, fttum. Are, a. 1. to 

praise. 
Lava, dis, f. 3. praise. 
Lego, ISgi, lectum, leggre, a. % 

to read, to gather. 
Lenis, e, adj. smooth, gentle. 
Lexutter, adv. sqftly, gently. 
Lentus, a, um, adj. pliant, 

slow. 
Lepus, Sris. m. 3. a hare. 
Levis, e, aoj. lighl, swift, trif- 

Ung. 
Lex, legis, f. 3. a law. 
Libenter, adv. willingly, gladly. 
Liber, bri, m. 2. a book. 
Liber, Sra, &rum, adj. free. 
LiberSlis, e, adj. liberal, free. 
Liberalltas, fttis, f. 3. civility, 

libereUity. 
Libiri, drum, m. 2. children. 
Libiro, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. to 



free, to release. 



Lacesso, ivi, Itum, Sre, a« 3. to 
provoke, to annoy. 

Lacryma, ae, f. 1. a tear, . , • . , .^-« 

Laedt^ ai, sum, dgxe, a. ^ u\ U\a\oNofv.V»'AVi 

^ri^€f to hurt. \ of* 



bertas, fttis, £, 3. liberty, 
freedom. 
Libido, Inis, f. 3. desire, wHl, 
lust, 

i4 s*. i«r«#*a^vi\» v^w» v* 



ue 



u-XmikntkaU, 



fiat, 

JAmCAf 

fxn^pia, •£, b ]• Jv , 
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I^M, lids, £. X thife^ m ter. 

Idtaa, ae, £. I. a i^Mflr; PL 

an tfitUe, Itamimf. 
I»capie», <tii^ Mj. WeA, 

Loco*, 1,111.2. apiaeef PL i, 

ATS. 

Ijonfft^ mAt./mr^ far nf. 
Lofy^nqaitas, itb, H 3. £s» 

tonne, remotenoM. 
liongitado, inis, t, X ien0JL 
liOngiM, a, nm, adj. Am^. 
LoqacT. cfitns, or qa&tnay qni, 

dep. a» to speak, 
LueeOf zi, — dtty n. 2. fe 

tAtn^. 
I^udfcT, Sri, in. 2. Dhe 

»tar, 
lyncrum, i, n. 2. poia. 
Luctns, 69, m. 4. grief* 
LodibriuiD, ii, n. 2. a 

a sport* 
liudo, niy sam, d&e, a. X to 

I^dwi^ i, ID. 2. plam^ epon, 
I/amen, Ini«, n. 3. lifkL 
lAina, ae, C L l/kr moon. 
I/oo, i, ItoiDy {re, a. 3. to jMy, 

to ATptoto. 
l>tiMfr, Oris, m. 3. a tporierf a 

gamester, 
LusiM, fii, m. 4. a j^jr, a 

iport, 
1/ax, laeii, £ 3. /f^A/. 
l/nxaria, ae, f. 1. \ f„_„^, 

Jyuxae. {i»9 m, 4 rio/, excess. 
I/ttxaritK AtU OimD^ fire, n. 1. 
^ Ae /tururiouSf to be wan- 
ton. 



Mag^adr. vare. 
Magiffccr, tri^ m. 2L « 
3ia9riicr2ta% us, aw 4. a 

mniraU, 
3u4;naaiinaiL a. am, adj. 



3Ia^ifwas. a, anu, adj. aM^. 
JiagnitiLdA, inia, f. X 



3tIafiMn, a, nm, adj. gremL 
>lajea;as, ida, I. X 

^lajor, osy sd}, greater, 
MiyOica, am, id. X 

tort, 
Male, adv. 2«d7jr, 
Makfidnm, u, n. X « vwfav 

Afalendoitia, ae, f. 1. UUsUl, 

autliee, 
3Ialida, ae^ f. L mdiee,wiet* 



Malo, id, le^ in, io 6a 

wUUftg, topntfer, 
Maluim I, D. 2. <m evUy m 

chief. 

Malus, a, am, adj. bad, wirked, 
Alando, &▼!, itum, are, a. 1. to 

commit to on£» charge^ to 

commandm 
Maneo, fi, anm, fte, n. & ^X 

to stag, to waiifor, 
Maatka, ae, £ I. a ^oaUH^ m 

bag, 
Mantua, ae, £ I. MamtuOf m 

eilgin Itaig, 
Maoos, ikx, f. 4. lA^r hand, 
Marius, ii, m. 2. Marias^ m 

Roman generoL 
Man, \ia^ m. V Mort^tKc qsd 

0/ voar, 
Malei, tK\a, i. ^ a moOier. 



cAuf, a manU name. \Ma3anic, ^An. ««ni ww«^ • 



Alediiu, a, uiD, adj. n 
Mdiot, D3. adj. belter 
MdJDi, ulv. brtler. 
JUeUifko, ill, Ham, i 

Membiutlii 1, n. 3. a « 

Mcmlni, Uae, iet. lo rt 
Memoi, JSrii, utj. mindful. 
Memono, te, f. 1. mimorv, r 



Men 



,B.2.a iil. 



JUendiix, adi, Bdj. lyina. dt- 

ccitful; Sub. a liar. 
nicna, lit, f. 3. (Ar Diinft 
McnsOn, a6,t. 1. a n«aIU^<^ 
Mentlor, Ilui, fri, dep. 4. (o Jie. 
U«ica, Edit, f. iL » r«inir(j; 

jUcnc^ oi, Itnm, en, ». 3. ta 

Aleraor, Itut, id, dep. S. A) (b> 

MoruiUnui, a, um,adj. tftini- 

MeriU), adv. deatnaiif. 
MerllQin, i, n. 2. a rtward, 

MeU, w, f. 1. atrooA a Itiw'f. 
HetdluB, i, m. 2. MettliuM, a 

Metuo, I, „ ire, b. 3. lofiar. 



ris, til. 3. jri^f, jwr- 
ftloettui, I, urn, ulj. tad, tor. 

Molenle, Bdv. gnt>iwiUlM,v»<i- 

/uU». 

JUilo, Onin, m. S. Mih, a Ja- \ euiAtwM- . . . , 

WW* ofMrAi o/ Crolon. \ WtA^,\tM*,w^ **«■ "^ " 

Mlam, •«, f. 1. a )Nmn<i. * ^^^ "> P-e**"" 



, D. ind. a^usandj n. 



Uiaerm, u, f. 1. Minema, tht 
goddess of vnaiiotA, ^. 

Minlme, adv. Itait, very H 
liaSnaa, ■, 
ten/liUt. 



)i'miio, i, OtDDi, ere, a. 3. to 

MiQUB. adr. lest. 

Ilirar, Itne, Ari, dcp. I. loitoa- 



JWiM 



e, a. a. (( 



erum, adj. wrttched, 

Miserabiii,, c, adj. miirraile. 
JJliMieor, aim, it eiiiin, erf, 

dep. 3. topilf/. 
Miseresco, 6te, a. 3. M 

flli^Srei, uit. & erlmn eii, Cw 
iinpi.i/pi(iH, ' 

Misericuri, dii, adj. taereiful. 

MitTgo, fivi, aium, fire, a. I. W 
iams, lamiHgaU. 

MiiiCL «i, simi, tWw, a. 3. to 

ItlobHis, c, adj. moeeahleifioklf. 
.Mudeiuio, uDii, f. 3. aidmt. 

MoiliTor, flius, Sri, dq>. |. /u 

ModcBda, nc, if I. modwWtim, 

Modo, adv. jma runs, m^. 
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JMolUo, ivi, ttnm, ire, tu i, to 

tqfietu 
MoUis, e, ad^. soft 
Monec^ ui, itum, £re, a. 2. to 

adfsise^ to admonish. 
Monitum, i, n. 2. an advice. 
IMomtor, drii, m. 3. an ad' 

viser. 
Mora, ae, f. 1. delaw. 
Morfttus, a, um, aaj. of good 

morals. 
Morbus, i, m. 2. a disease. 
Morior, tuus, i, dep. 3. to die. 
Mors, tis, f. 3. tieath, 
Mortfilis, e, adj. mortal. 
Mortalitas, fttis, f. 3. miortalitp. 
Mos, moris, m. 3. a manner^ 

a custom. 
Motus, iis, m. 4. a motion. 
Moveo, dvi, Otum, fivfire, a. 2. 

to move. 
Mox, adv. by and bye, pre" 

sentiy. 
Mulier, Sris, f. 3. a woman. 
MiiltitQdo, inis, £ 3. a mtdti- 

tude, 
MuItOy ftvi, Atum, fire^ a. 1. to 



fine, to punish. 



l^iulto, adv. by much^ much. 
Multus, a, um, adj. much. 
Mundus, i, m. 2. the world. 
Munio, ivi, itum, ir^ a. 4. to 

forUJfy^ to defend. 
Munus, Sris, n. 3. a gift, an 

office. 
Murus, i, m. 2. a wall. 
Mutius, ii, m. 2. MuHus, a 

Roman. 
Muto, &vi, atum, fire, a. 1. to 

change. 
Mutus, a* um, adj. mute, si- 

lent. 
Mutuus, a, um, adj. lent or 
borrowed, mtUual. 



»ni, con j. /or. 



Nanciscor, nactus, nandsci, 

dep. 3. to get, to obtain, 
Narro, ftvi, &tum, fire^ a. I. to 

to//, to relate. 
Nascor, natus, nasci, dep. 3. to 

be bom. 
Natalis, e, adj. relating to one's 

birth, native. 
Natio, dnis, f. 3. a nation, 
Nato, fivi, fitum, fire, a. 1. to 

swim. 
NatOra, ae, f. 1. nature. 
Natus, a, um, adj. bom, de^ 

scended. 
NaufraA'ium, ii, n. 2. a eh^ 

wreas, 
Navigatio, dnis, £ 3. a sttUUng^ 

naoigeUion. 
Navigo^ fivi, fitum, fire. a. !• 

to sa'U. 
Navis, is, f. 3. a sMp. 
Ne, oo^j. lest, that no^ 

noL 
Ne, an enclitic partide, used to 

ask a question, and always 

subjoined to another word. 
Nee, conj. nor, neither. 
Neco, fivi, or ui, fitum, ftie, a. 

1. to kill. 
Necessarius, a, um, adj. neees» 

sary. 
Necesse, adj. ind. necessary. 
Necne, conj. or not. 
Nefas, n. ind. (used only Id the 

nom. ace. and voc.) an trn- 

lawful thing, wickedness. 
Negligens, tis, adj. negligeni^ 

careless. 
Negligo, exi, ectum, i^Sre, a. 

3. to neglect, to despise. 
"Segq, fivi, fitum, fire, a. 1. to 

deny, to refuse. 
Negotium, ii, n. 2. a businessj 

an employment. 
ISemo^ iTOJS ^ ^* nobody. 

wicked. 
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in. not to b€ able^ to be un* 

aUe* 
Ncquicquam, ady. in vain. 
Nequis, qua, quod, or quid, 

pioD. lest anv one, no one, 
Nequitia) ae, f. 1. worthless^ 

nets, wickednest, 
JNervus, i, m. 2. a nerve, a au 

new, 
Nescio, iyi, itum, Xre^ a. 4. not 

to know, to be ignorant, 
Neacius, a, um, adj. %^/norant, 
Neuter, tra, drum, a^. neither 

of the two, 
Neutiquam, adv. by no means, 
Nidif ICO, &yi, atum, ftre^ a. 1. 

to make a nest. 
Nihil, n. ind. (used only in the 

nom. ace. & voc) m^ng, 
NihUum, i, n. 2. nmhing* 
Nil, contracted for nihiL 
Nilus, i, m. 2. the NUe, a rt- 

verqf Egypt, 
Nimis, adv. too miuh^ or too 

little. 
Nimium, adv. too muchy ex- 
ceedingly, 
Nimius, a, um, adj. too great, 

excessive* 
Nisi, ooDj. \fnot, unless, 
Nitor, nistts, or nixus, md, 

dep. 3. to strive, to attempt, 
Nobuisy e, adj. welUmoum, 

famous^ noble, 
NobilXtai, &ti8» f. 3. remnen, 

nobility, 
Nocens, tit, a^h hur^. 
Noceo, ui, Itum, exe, a. 2. to 

hurt, 
NodOeuB, a, um, adj. full qf 

knots, knotty, 
Noio, ^le, iitM to be unufil- 

ling, 
.Nomen, Inls, n. 3. a name. 
Non, adv. not 
Nondum, adv. not yet, 
Nonne, adv. not 9 ^— noL 
NonnvuluB, a, um, adj. tome ; 

PL eome pereons. 



Nosco, vi, turn, score, a. 3. to 

learn, to become acquainted 

with, 
Noater, tra, trum, pron. our, 

ours. 
Notitia, ae, f. 1. knowledge, 
Ndvi, / know ; Perf. of 

nosco. 
Novus, a, um, a^. new, 
Nox, ctis, £ 3. n\ght, 
Noxius, a, um, a^j* hurtful, 

guilty. 
Nubes, is, f. 3. a cloud, 
NuUus, a, um, adj. ikone, 

no, 
Num, adv. whether or not, 

whether, 
Numa, ae, m. 1. Numa, the 

second king of Rome, 
Numen, ^ia, n. 3. a nod, the 

will of the gods, a deity. 
Numgro, ftvi, fitum, ftze, a. 1. 

to number, to pay, 
Nummus, i, m. 2. a jneoe of 

money, money. 
Nunc, adv. now, 
Nunquam, adv. never. 
Nuper, adv. lately. 
Nuaquam, adv. nowhere. 



O. 

O,int.0/ 

Od, prep, ybr, on aocount of. 

ObdQeo, xi, ctum, cSre, a. 3. 

to lead against, to cover, 
Obedio, ivi, Itum, ire, a. 4. to 



\ 



Objurffo, fivi, fttum, fire, a. 1. 

to ^de, to reprove, 
ObHgo, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. to 

He round, to bind, 
Obllquuk ay um, a^j. oblique, 

crooked, 
OblivkH Oniiy f. 3. forgetful. 
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ObnoxiuB, a, um, adj. liable^ 

exposed to, 
Obrepo, psi, ptum, pSie, a. Si 

to creep uporu 
ObscQrus, a^ um^ adj. obscitre^ 

dark. 
Obscquium, ii, n. 2. oomplu 

ance^ obsequiousness, 
ObsSquor, cQtus, or quQtus, 

qui^ dep. 3. to comply witkj 

to obey, 
Obsisto, gttti. (rarely stttum,) 

sist&re, a. 3. to sU^, to hin^ 

der, 
Obsto, stiti, Btatuui, st&re, a. 

1. to stand in the way^ to 

oppose. 
Obsum, f\ii, esse, irr. to hurt, 
ObtempSro, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 

i. to comply vnth^ to obey, 
Obtineo, tinui, tentum, tinfire^ 

a. 2. to holdy to obtain. 
Obtrectatio, Onis, f. 3. an en^ 

vying, a detracting, 
Occido, di, sum, dSre, a. 3. lo 

kill. 

Occido, cTdiy cftsum, cidSre^ n. 

3. to/all^ to die, 
OcciilO) ui, turn, Sre^ a. 3. to 

hide, to conceal. 
Occurro, curri, or cacurri, cur- 
sum, currSre, a. 3. to run 
against, to meet, 
Octogesimus, a, um, adj. the 

eightieth, 
Octoginta, adj. ind. ^hty, 
Oculus, i, m. 2. the eye, 
Odi, odisse, def. to ha4e» 
Odium, ii, n. 2. hatred, 
Oifendo, di, sum, d£re, a. 8. 

to strike apainst, to offend, 
Offensio, dms, f. 3. mi^'ortune, 
ofence. 
Offero, obtUU, oblfltuDifOfFerxe, 
rkMT' ^^ Mng before^ to offer, 
"^cio, fed, fectum, ficirc, a. 
fj- fo AindsTy to obstruct,, 
«c»uiD, U, n. Z an qfficey a 



Olympia, ae, f. I. Olympia, a 

plain of Elisy in Greece. 
Omitto, si, ssum, ttSre, a. 3. 

to negleoty to omit, 
Omnino, adv. wholly, altom 

gether, 
Omnisy e, adj. all, every. 
Onus, Siis, n. 3. a bimlen^ a 

load, 
OpSra, ae, f. 1. work, endeom 

vour, pains. 
OperOsus, a, nm, adj. labori^ 

ousp active, difficult. 
Opinio. Onis, f. 3. an opinion, 

a belief. 
Opinor, atus, ftri, dep. 1. to 

think, to believe. 
Opis, Gen, opera, ope, f. 3. 

power, help ; PL opes, um, 

&C. riches. 
Opitiilor, atus, ftri, dep. 1. to 

help, to assist. 
Oportet, uit, fire, imp. it btm 

hoves, it is fit, 
Oppldum, i, n. 2. a town, 
Opportflnus, a, um, a^j* euit^ 

able, convenient. 
Oppilmo, essi, essum, imSre, 

a. 3. to press against, to op* 

press. 
Opprobrium, ii, n. 2. a r^ 

proach. 
OptabUis, e» adj. desirable* 
Optime, adv. very weU, 
Opfimus, a, um, aqj. verygood^ 

best, 
Optis ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. to 

wish, to desire, 
Opiilens. lis, adj. rich, wealthy, 
Opulentla, ae, f. 1. riehee, 

wealth, 
Opulentus, a, um, a^J* rich, 

wealthy. 
Owxi^ ^\%^ lu ^. VMvrfc^ lo- 
oour. 

d&ent. ^ _ 
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Oratio, Onis, t3*an oration^ a 

speech, 
Orfttor, Oris, m. 3. an orator. 
Orbis, is, m. 3. a cirolef the 

world, 
Oido, inis, m. 3. order, 
Orestes, is, m. 3. Orestes, a 

maiCs name, 
Oriens, tis, m. 3. the rising 

sun, the east, 
Orior, tus, id, dep. 3. to rise^ 

to arise. 
Omfttus, (is, m. 4. an oma- 

menty a dress. 
Omo, avi, fttum, ftie, a. I, to 

adom^ to dress, 
Oro, avi, atum, are, a. 1. to 

speak^ to beg. 
Os, oris, n. 3> the mouth. 
Osculum, i, n. 2. a kiss. 
Ostendo, di, sum, dSie, a. 3. to 

show^ to d&slare. 
Ostentatio, dnis, f. 3. ostenta- 

tiony vanity, 
Otidsus, a, um, adj. idle. 
Odum, ii, n. 2. idleness, lei-- 

sfire. 
Ovidius, ii, nk 2. Ovid, a La* 

Hnfnet. 
Ovis, is, f. 3. a sheep, 

P. 

Pactum, I, n. 2. a bargain, an 

agreement, 
Paene, adv. almost, neairly. 
Par, paris, adj. e^uai^ like. 
Paroe, adv. spartnglg. 
Parco, peperd, parsum, seldom 

parsi, parsitum, parcSte, a. 

o. to spare. 
Parens, ds, c 3. a parent, 
Pareo, ui, itum, ere, a. 2. to 

appear^ to obey, 
Puiea, StiB, m. 3. the wall qf 
a house, a house. 



Pariter, adv. in like manner, 

equally, 
Parma, ae, f. 1. Parma, a eity 

in Italy. 
Paro, avi, atum, are, a. 1. to 

prepare, 
M. ars. ds, f. 9. a part 
Parsimonia, ae, i. h frugality. 



Pars, ds, f. 3. a vart. 
'^arsimonia, ae, 
parsimony. 



Pardceps, fpis, adj. sharing, 

privy to, 
Pardm, adv. partly, 
Parum, adv. little, too little, 
Parviilus, a, um. adj. very 

little, very smalt. 
Parvu^ a, mn, adj. little, small, 
Pasco, vi, stum, scSre, a. 3. to 

feed, 
Passus, As, m. 4. a pace, 
Patef&cio, Sd, actum, aoSre^ a. 

3. to Often, to dear, 
Pateo, ui, -^ Cre^ n. 2. to ^ 

open. 
Pater, tris, m. 3. a father, 
Padens, tis, a4j. capaible ofen- 

during, patienL 
Patientia, ae, f. 1. patience, 
Pador, passus, pad, dep. 3. to 

bear, to suffer, 
Patiia, ae^ X. 1. one^s naiive 

country, 
Patruus, i, m. 2. an unele by 

thef<Uher'*s side, an undo, 
Paud, ae, a, seldom us, a, um^ 

adj. /mo. 
Paulo, adv. by a Utile, a little, 
Paulum, adv. a little. 
Panlus. i, m. 2. Paulus, a 
■ manUname, 
Pauper, Sris, a4i* poor, 
Paupeztas, atis, f. 3. poverty, 
Pavor, Oris, m. 3. greaifear. 
Pax. ^Mfiibui. V ^Mo»&« 



torn, por&e, a. 3. to iring\Yw^^>?S^^ 
/orth, to produce. ^ \ the www*- 
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Pie, tdv. pioiuij/. 

Fieiidca, urn, f. 3. the Mtaea. 

Pl£au, atu, f. 8. pets, tff^ 

Pint, ult, er Itum eat, ere, 

imp. Ugrienei. 
Pig^ gra, gnun, aij. lioK, 

P'uigaeaea, Ite, n. 3. to 

ffroar/at. 
P&ds, ia, m. 3. afith. 



Plicabilb, c, adj. eaty to it 

pacified, placaile. 
Plwabinua, ftli>, f. 1. pentle- 

nea, plaeaimtti. 
PUcenik, Be, f. 1. Plaeentla, 

a dts Bflta^. 
PlMeo, ni, Ilunt, Ore, a. 8. fi> 

Placet, nit. Ere, imp. itpleatet. 
Plselde, BdT. gently, tmldly. 
Pladdna, a, nm, B^i- fvnlfe, 

PUto, Mil, m. 3. Pinto, a 

Grecian fhilomplier. 
Plecto, xut, &, xi, xum, ctfae, 
a. B. te imtt, to plait, to pa- 



Flmunque, adv. Jar the nmt 

part, commonly, 
Pian, BTi, stum, be, a. I. to 



Plurimui, a, am, a 

nauA, moil. 
Plub plurii, aiij. n. » 
Poiign, a^ f. I. lA. 

Ihefeel. 
Poenia,iltu, n. 3. n/ 



PoenTtet, ait, Cr, imp. it re- 



moofA, tvpotuh, 
Polliceor, Itns, Erl, dep. 3. to 

off^, topromiie. 
Pompeiua, 1, m. 2. Pompeg, a 

Jloman ffmertU, 
Pono, Sfu^ Edtum, n&e, a. 3. 

tapui, to place. 
Pons, tdj, m. 3. a brt^e. 
PopHtu. i, m. 9. o — -'- 



;v« 



_ ___, 3. a ftop, a tow. 

Porrigo, Luis, f. 3. ecA, mange. 
Porta, ae, f. 1. a gate, a door. 
Poaco, popoed, — ire, ■■ 3. to 

oit, ta aemand. 
PouesAtt, onli, f. 9. a poen*- 

Powildea, edi, eanuu, IdEre, a. 

8. toponwt. 
Posnun, polui, poue, In. to A* 



Prnthac, adT. hereafter. 
PotMJno, Saul, Mtiun, Bn&a, 
a. 3. to «< beMnd, to eitievi 

PoaUjoMn, adv. itfterwanli. 
Poitridle, adv. the day ajier. 
Poillllcs ftfi, Itum, be, a. 1. 

to aik, to demand. 
Potentia, ie,f. l.jmeer,fBree, 
Potntas, Ills, f. 3. aiility, 

Podo, Itala, f. 3. dr\nkmg, a 

dravffht. 
Podor, !tu!i, M, dep. 4. to i« 

niuffr q/'. Id oAfain. 
PatiHlmuin, adv. chuify, eipe- 

ciaUy. 
Potlui, adv. rather, better. 
PotOjSii.filum, Drpotum^atCi 

V \. to diivJn. 
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FracbecL ui, ttum, Sre, a. 2. to 

affora. 
Praecedo, mi, stum, dSre, a. 3. 

to go before^ to excel. 
Praeceptor, Oris, m. 3. an tra- 

structOTf a master, 
Praecq>tum, i, n. 2. on order, 

a precept, 
PraecTpio, c£pi. ceptum, cipSre, 

a. 3. to take before, to order, 
PraecipTto, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 

1. to throw headlong J to pre' 

cipitate, 
Praecl&re, adv. very clearfy^ 

nobly, 
PraecUrufU a, um, a^. very 

clear, iltustrioue, 
PracdTc(K &vi, atum, are, a. 1. 

to publish, to proclaim, 
Praedltus, a, um^ adj. endued 

with. 
PraefSro, tOli, latum, ferre, irr. 

to carry b^ore, to prefer, 
Praelectio, Onh, f. 3. a lesson, 
Praelium, ii, n. 2. a battle, 
Praemium, ii, n. 2. a reward, 
Praeopto, avi. atum, ure, a. !• 

to wish rather, 
Praeparatio, Onii, f. 3. a pre-, 

paration, 
PracpSro, avi, atum, are, a. 1. 

to prepare. 
PraeDondSro, avi, atum, are, 

a. 1. to otUweigh, to pr^er, 
Praescrfbo, psi, ptum, Dere^ a*. 

3. to write be/ore, to pre* 

scribe. 
Praesens, tlfl, a^j* present, fa- 

vourable, 
Praesentia, ae, f. 1. presence, 
Praesldeo, Cdl, — Sre, n. 2. to 

preside, to rule. 
Praesidium, ii, n. 2. a guard, 

a garrison, 
Pnestabilis, e, adj. excellent, 
PraesiAQSj tis, a^. excellent, . ,^ . . 
^ raestaatia, ae, f. I. excellence, \ PTobT\xu\, \, x^. *^. a. dygrote. 
rneethuo^ ui, Qtum, u6re, a. I PtoJbus ^ >3l\xv, ^A^. »v>\xe*i, 
^' ^o deiermine^ tofije, \ flood. 



Praesto, adv. ready, at hmid. 
Praesto, iti, itum, or atum, 

are, a. I. to stand b^ore, to 

excel, to perform, 
Praesum, fui, esse, irr. to te mi 

over, to rule over, 
Praeter, prep, beside, except, 
Praetereo, ii, seldom Ivi, Itam, 

ire, irr. to pass over, to omitf 

praeteritus, past, 
Praetermitto, Isi, issum, ittSre, 

a. 3. to omit, to pass over, 
Prandeo, di, sum, dfire, a. 2. 

to dine, 
Pratum, i, n. 2. a meadow, 
Pravitas, atis, f. 3. erookedm 

ness, wickedness, 
Pravus, a, urn, a^. crooked, 

wicked, 
Preci, em, e, f. 3. a prayer, an 

entreaty; PI. precos, urn, &c. 
Preeor, atus, in, dep. 1. to 

pray, 
Pretium, ii, n. 2. a price, a 

reward. 
Pridie, adv. the day before, 
Primo, adv. at first, in the first 

j^lace. 
Primum, adv. first of all. 
Primus, a, um, adj. first, 
Princeps, ipis, csL a prince, 

or princess, 
Principium, ii^ n. 2. a begin* 

ning. 
Prior, us, adj. former, prefer^ 

able. 
Priv&tim, adv. privately. 
Privatus, a, um, adj. private. 
Prius, adv. sooner, b^ore, 
Priusquam, adv. before. 
Pro. prep, for, 
Prooe, adv. well, 
Probitas, atis, f. 3. goodness, 

honesty, 
Piobo, &NY, &tMm^ are, a. 1. to 
opprooe, to prone. 
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PUT 



Propulso^ Svi, atuiDy fire, a. 1* 

to drive away. 
PiosSquor, cdtus, or qufttuft 

qui, dep. 3. to foUow after ^ 

to pursue. 
Prosper, & prospgrus, a, urn, 

adj. prosperous. 
Prosum, mi, esse, irr. to do 

ffood^ to avaiL 
Providentia, ae, f. 1. prooi^ 

dence. 
Provideo, vTdi, visum, yidSre, 

a. 2. to foresee^ to provide. 
Froxime, ady. nejft^ very 

near, 
Proximus, a, urn, adj. nearest, 

last ; Sub. a neighbour. 
Prudens^ tis, 8£\j* Ufise^ pru* 

dent, 
Prudenter, adv. prudenHyt 

wisely, 
Prudentia, ae, f. 1. prudence^ 

wisdom. 
Pubesco, — — &e, n. 3. 1^ 

budy to bloom. 
Publlce, adv. publicly. 
Publicus, a, um, adj. puMio. 
Publius, iiy m. 2. Publius^ a 

marCs name. 
Pudet, uit, & Itum est, Sre, 

imp. it ashames. 
Pudor, Cris, m. 3. shame^ nto» 

desty. 
PueTj Sri, m. 2. a boy, 
Puentia, ae, f. I. boyhood. 
Pugna, ae, f. 1. a battle. 
PusDo, ftvi, fitum, fire, a. 1. id 

Jwht. 
Pulcher^ chn, durum, aA^,fair^ 

beautiful, 
Punctum, i, n. 2. a point, 
Punio, iW, itum, ire, a. 4 /o 

punish. 
Purpura, ae, f. I. purple. 

Fv»U%) «w^ ^S5ft.^ ^v v^t •. 



ProcSdo, ssi, ssum, dSre, a. 3. 

to nroceeOy to advance, 
Proclivis, e, adj. inclined^ 

prone, 
Procrastinatio, Onis, f. 3. a de-. 

laying, procrastination, 
Procreo, fivi, fitum, fiie^ a. 1. to 

beget^ to produce, 
Procul, adv. far, far off, 
Prodigo, Sgi, — igSre, a. 3. to 

drive forth, to lavish. 
ProdT^^s, a, um, adj. prodigal, 

lavish. 
Prodo, idi, Ytum, &e, a. 3. to 

discover, to hand down, to 

betray, 
ProdQco, xi, ctum, cSre, a. 8. 

to bring out^ to produce. 
Profecto, adv. truiy. 
Profestus, a, um, aaj. not holy, 

common. 
Froflcio, Sci, ectum, icSre, a. 

3. to profit, to do good. 
Proficiscor, ectus, icisd, dep. 

3. to set out, to proceed. 
Profundo, Qdi, Qsum, undSre, 

a. 3. to pour forth. 
Prohibeo, ui, itum, Sre, a. 2. 

to keep off, to prohibit. 
Promissum, i, n. 2. apromise* 
Promitto, isi^ issum, itt&e, a. 

3. to promise. 
Piomptu, m. 4. (used onlj in 

the abl.) in readiness, 
ProDus, a, um, adj. prune, 

headlong. 
"Bto^, adv. near, hard by. 
Propensus, a, um, adj. incmed, 

prone. 
PropSro, fivi, fitum, fire, a. & 

n. 1. to haeten. 
Propinqultas, fitis, f. 3. near-- 

ness. Kindred. 
PropOoo, Ssui, SsYtum, OnSre, 

a. 3. to propose, to offer. . , ^ — , — ^- ^ 

Propositmn, i, n. 2. a purpo5«.\ 1?mXo> ^n\, ^ccoscws ^«»^ ^- v* ^* 

PropriuB, a, um, adj. proper, \ pruuc^ to t\v«0«-^ ^ ^ 

pec^tUar. \Pu\xe«»MO, — — 7^x\i^>*«>^ 

I'Toptet, prep, for, because of, \ become roUeTft.^ « ^ 
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PjrlSdefly is, m. 8. Pylades^ a \ Quiesco, evi, Stum, escSre, n. 



man^s name* 
Pythagdras, ae, m. 1. Pytha~ 
goTMy a Grecian phUoso^ 
pher, 

Q. 

Quadraginta. adj. iiA. forty, 
Quaerlto^ ftvi, &tum. Ore, a. 1. 

to search diligently^ to t'n- 

quire, 
Quaeio, sTvi, iltam. rSre, a. 3. 

to seek for^ to aefc. 
Quaedtuniy i, n. 2. a qftcstion^ 

a demand, a thing gotten, 
Quaeso, def. / pray. 
Quails, e, adj. of what kind, 

such as, 

[uam. coDJ. houff than^ as, 

[uando, aav. when, 

lanquam, conj. although. 

[uantopSre, adv. how greatly, 

luantum, ady. as much as^ 

how much, 
Quantus, a, um, adj. how 

great f as much as, 

luaie, adv. wherefore, why^ 

>uasi, coin, as if as it were, 

tuatio, (qnassi), quassum, 

quatSie, a. 3. fo shake, 
Que, conj. (always annexed to 

another word) and, also, 
Quemadmddum, adv. in what 

manner, how. 
Questus, us, m* 4. a complaint. 
Qui, quae, quod, pron. who^ 

whichf thaL 
Qui, adv. how$ why 9 
Quia, conj. because, 
Quicunque, quaecunque, quod- 

cunque, pron. whosoever, 

whatsoever, 
Quidam, qvi&edam, quoddam, 
or quiddam^ pron. a certain 
one, some one. 



3. to rest, to repose, 
Quiete, adv. quietly, peaceably, 
Quin, adv. &, conj. why not $ 

but, yet, 
Qulnquageni, ae, a, a4j* fifty 

to each, 
Quinque, adj. ind. five, 
Quis, quae, quoa, or auid, 

pron. wlio, which, whatf 

any, 
Quisquam, quaeqnam, quod- 

quam, or quidquam, pron. 

any one. 
Quisque, quaeqne, quodque, 

or quiaque, pron. every one. 
Quisquis, — quidquid, or quic- 

quid, pron. whosoever^ any 

one, 
Quivis, quaevis, quodvis, or 

quidvis, pron. any one, who^ 

soever. 
Quo, adv. whither, 
Quocunque, adv. wMihersom 

ever, 

uod, conj. that, because* 

uom5do, adv. now, 

uondam, ndv. formerly. 

uoque, co^j. also, too, even* 

uot, adj. ind. how many. 

uotldie, adv. daily, 

uoties, adv. how often. 

uotU8quiitque> aquaeaue, uoi' 

quodque, pron. wnat one 

amongst many, 
Quum, conj. when^ uoJiHstf 

since^ altnough. 

R. 

Rabies, ei, f. 5. madness, fury, 
Raro, adv. rarely, seldom. 
Rams, a, um, am. thin, rare. 
Ratio^ OtiIa^ €. 8. reason, an 
account. 



2uliiem, coiy. indeed, truly A tocle. o te^ige. „ ^ ^ ^^ 
"^e»> «i«, f. 3. rest J eaee^ \ «vembraTvce» 
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Reeordor, atus, firi, dep. I. to 

remember, 
Recte, adv. rightlpy properlv. 
Rectum, i, n. 2. rectitude^ ao- 

nesty. 
Rectus, a» um, adj. straight, 

proper. 
Recurro, ri, sum, rSre, n. 3. to 

run back^ to recur. 
RecQso, avi, &tum, ftre, a. I. to 

refuse. 
Reddo, idi, itum, Sre, a. 3. lo 

give back, to restore. 
Redeo, ii, seldom ivi, itum, ire, 

irr. to return. 
Redigo, ^, actum, igSre, a. 

3. to bring back, to reduce, 
Redttus, Cls, m. 4. a return, 
Redundo, &vi, fitum, ftre, n. 1. 

to oversow, to abound. 
RedQco, xi, ctum, cSre, a. 1. to 

bring back, to restore. 
RefSro, tuli, latum, ferre^ irr. 

to bring back. 
Refert, imp. it concerns. 
Ref Icio, eci, ectum, icSre, a. 3. 

to repair, to recover. 
Regfna, ae, f. 1. a mteen. 
Regius, a, um, adj. kingly, 

royal. 
Regno, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. to 

reign, to rule. 
Regnum, i, n. 2. a kingdom. 
R^, xi, ctum, g£re, a. 3. to 

rule. 
Regulu& i, m. 2. a prince, a 

petty king. 
Religio, Cnis, f. 3. religion. 
Relioquo, llqui, lictum, lin- 

quSre, a. 3. to leave, to foT' 

sake. 
Reliquiae, ftrum, f. 1. remains, 

leavings. 
ReGquus, a» um, adj. the 

rest. 
Reluctor, fitus, firi, dep. 1. to 

siruapU against, to oppose. 
Bemedium, li, n. 2. a remedy^ 
a cure. 



Reminiscor, — isci, dep. 3. to 

remiemher. 
RemOtus, a, um, adj. remote^ 

distant. 
RemSveo, Oyi, Otnm, oySre, a. 

2. to remove. 
RemunSro, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 

1. to reward, 
Renundo, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. 

to bring back word, to an^ 

nounce. 
Rependo, di, sum, dSre, a. 3. 

to repay. 
Repente, adv. suddenly. 
Repentinus, a, um, adj. sud^ 

den. 
RepSrio, Sri, ertum, erire, a. 4* 

to find, to discover. 
Repertor, Oris, m. 8. a finder, 

an inventor. 
Reposco, pOposd, — poscSre, 

a. 3. to ask again, to de-. 

mand. 
Reprehendo, di, sum, dSre, a. 

3. to reprove, to blame. 
Rq)iidio, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. 

to reject, to refuse. 
Repugno, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. 

to resist, to oppose. 
RepiitcH ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. 

to think again, to consider. 
Requiesco, fivi, fitum, escSre, n. 

3. to rest, to repose. 
Res, rei, f. 5. a thtng, an estate, 
Rescisco, ivi, itum, iscSre, a. 

3. to come to know, to under- 
stand. 
Reservo, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. 

to keep, to reserve. 
Resisto, stiti, stiftum, sistSre, 

n. & a. 3. to stand still, to 

resist. 
Respido, exi, ectum, icSre, a. 

3. to look back, to regard. 
R espondeo^ dL, wmL^dfeK^ ^^*L^ 

to oasweT. ^ « -*. 
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Kestis, is, f. 3. a halter^ a rope, 

Kesto, stiti, stfttum, stfire, n. 1. 
to stay^ to remain. 

Betineob inui, entum, inSre, a. 
2. to hold back, to detain, 

Ketro, adv. backwards. 

Reus, L m. 2. a person accitwd, 
a culprit, 

Kcverenter, adv. reverently, 

Keverentia, ae, f. 1. respect, re- 
verence. 

Kevereor, Itus, Cri, dep. 2. to 
respect, to reverence. 

Revertor, sus, ti, dep. 3. to re- 
turn, 

Revdco, ftvi, fttum, are, a. 1. 
to recaL 

Rex, regis, m. 3. a king, 

Rhodus, i, f. 2. Hlwdes, an 
island offtJie south-west cor- 
ner of Asia Minor, 

Rideo, si, sum, dere, a. 2. to 
laugh, 

Risus, iis, m. 4. a laughing, a 
laugh, 

Ritus. lis, m* 4. a rite, a 
fasMon, 

Rixa, ae, f. I. a quarrel, 

Rogo, &vi, fitum, &re, a. 1. to 

ask. 
.Roma, ac^ f. 1. Rome, tJte ca- 
pital of Italy, 

Romuni, orum, m. 2. the Ro- 
mans, 

Roman us, a, um, adj. Roman, 

Romulus, i, m. 2. Romulus, 
the founder of Rome, 

Ruo, i,Ttum. Sre, a. 3. to throw 
down, tofalL 

Rursus, adv. again. 

Rus, runs, n. 3. the country. 



S 



Sabinus, a, urn, adj. belonging 
/b /Ae SaMnes (a people of 

i^y>) ^^f^ne ; Sabina, a 
^aoifie woman. 



\ 



Saccr, era, cmm, adj. tacred, 
Saccrdo8, Otis, c. 3. a priest, 

or priestess, 
Saepe, adv. often. 
Saltern, adv. at least. 
Salus, Qtis, f. 3. safety, healih. 
SalQto, avi, atum, are, a. 1. to 

salute, 
Sancio, xf, ctum, or civi, cX- 

tum, cTre, a. 4. to consecrate, 

to ratify, 
Sanctus, a, um, adj. sacred, 

holy. 
Sanguis, Ynis, m. 3. blood, 
Sanus, a, um, adj. sound, sane. 
Sapiens, tis, adj. wise. 
Sapiens, tis, m. 3. a wise man, 
Sapienter, adv. wisely, 
Sapientia, ae, f. 1. wisdom, 
Sapio, ui, — ere, n. 3. to taste, 

to be wise. 
Sapor, Oris, m. 3. taste, a f«- 

I'iSll, 

Sardinia, ae, f. 1. Sardinia, an 
island in the Mediteiranean, 

Sads, } •^^- ^"^^^ 
SatSgo, egi, — agSrc, n. 8. to 

be busy. 
Satio^ avi, atum, are, a. I. to 

sattate, to satitfy, 
Satisf ficio, Sci, actum^acSre, a. 

3. to satiny, 
Saturnus, i, m. 2. the god Sa^ 

turn, 
Saxum, 1, n. 2. a large sione, 

a rock. 
Scabies, Si, f. 0. a seab^ a 

mange, 
Sceleratus, a, um, adj. wicked, 
Scelus, £ris, n. 3. wickedness, 
Scientia, ae, f. !• knowledge. 
Scio, ivi, Itum, .Ire, a. 4. to 

know, 
Scipio, Onis, m. 8. Scipio^ a 

Roman general. 
Scribo, psi» ptum, b&e, a. S« 

to ii)T\te. 
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ft. 3. to teparaley to distki- 

guish, 
S^or, fttus, Sri, dep. I. tofoi' 

loWy to otlentL 
SecCQum, i, o. 2. an age. 
Secundum, prep, according to, 
8ecundu8, a, um, adj. second^ 

prosperous, 
Secarus, a, um, adj. secure^ 

careless. 
Seats, adv. otherwise, 
Sed, conj. btU, 
SedeOf sedi, sesmim, soderc, n. 

2. to sit, 
Sedesy Uyt.9. a seat* 
8edo, ftvi, ft turn, are, a. I. to 

allay, to mitigate. 
SedQco, xi, ctum, dhre, a. 3. to 

lead aside, to seduce. ^ 

Segnis, e, adj. dttU, kuty. 
8egnities, £^ f. 6. dulness, 

sloth. 
Semel, adv. once, 
Bemen, Inis, n. 3. seed, 
Semita, ae, f. 1. a footpath, 
Sempiternus, a, um, adj. ever" 

lasting. 
Semper, adv. always, 
SeDfttus, (is, m. 4. a sefiale. 
Senecta, ae, f. 1. o/tf age, 
Seneetui, Otis, f . 8. oM age, 
Senex, senis. adj. old. 
SenlliR, e, aaj. oehnging to old 

age. 
8ensu6, fis, m. 4. «0n«9, judg^ 

ment. 
ScDtentia, ac, f. 1. on opiniony 

a sentence, 
Sentio, 8i, sum, tire, a. 4. to 

think, to feel. 
Septem, adj. ind. seven, 
ScptSni, ae, a, adj. seven to 

each, 
Scpulchrum, i, n. 2. a grave^ 

a sepulchre, 
Sequor, cQtus, or qu(itu8, qui, 

dcp. 3. to follow. 



SerCnus, a, 
dear. 



um, adj. serene^ 



Sermo, Onis, m. 3> speech, con-. 

versation, 
Sero^ adv. laie^ too late, 
Sero^ sSvi, 8&tam, aerSre, a. 3* 

to sow, to plant, 
Serus, a, um, adj. late. 
Servio, Ivi, Itum, Ire, a. 4. to 

serve, to obey, 
Seryltus, utis, f. 3. slavery^ 

bondage. 
Servo, ftvi, fitum. Are, a. 1. to 

preserve, to save, 
Servus, i, m. 2. a slave, a sevm 

vant. 
Si, ooDJ. tf. 
Sic,. adv. «o, thus. 
SicyoD, dnis, f. 3. Sicyon, a 

eUy of the Morea, 
Sido, sidi, .— sidere, n. 3. to 

nnk dawn, 
Sidus, Sris, n* 3. a cousieUom 

turn, a star, 
Silexykisym.or £3. aJUnl^-stone, 
Simia^ ae, f. 1. an ape, 
Siimlix, e, adj. like, 
Similitudo, inis, f. 3. likeness, 
Simonideti, is, m. 3. Sivwui', 

des^ a Grecian poet. 
Simplex, icis, adj. simple, 
Simul, adv. together, at the 

same time, 
Simulatio, dnis, f. 3. a pre-. 

tence, a dissembling. 
Sine, pep. without, 
Siugiilus, a, um, (more com- 
monly used in the plural,) 

single, one by one, each, 
Sino, sivi, situm, sincre, a. 3. 

to permit, to allow, 
Sitio, Ivi, itum. Ire, a. 4. to be 

thirsty, to thirst. 
Sitis, ia, t 3. thirsL 
Sive, conj. or, either. 
Societas, Atis, t 3. partner- 

dUp, a society, 
Sodus, ii, m. 2> a compatiion^ 

anaUy, 
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SocrStes, is, m. 8. Socraiei^ a 

Grecian philottopher, 
Sol, solift, m. 3. me sun. 
Soladupo, ii, iL 8. con^forif con- 

toloHon. 
Soleo, ItuB, ere, n, -p. to be 

wont. 
Solidus, a, um, adj. tdid^firm, 
SolitQdo, inis, f. 3. solitude. 
Sollicitus, a, um, a4j* «o/tot- 

Unu^ anxious. 
Solum, i, o. 2. ihe ground^ the 

soiL 
Solum, adv. on/v, aione. 
Solus, a, um, aaj. alone^ ondjf. 
Solvo, vi, Qtum, ySre, a. 3. to 

loow^ to pay. 
Somnium. li, n. 2. a dream* 
Somnus, i, m. 2. sleep. 
SoTor, OruL f. 8. a sister. 
Son, tis, f. 8. lot^ chance. 
Spatium, ii, n. 2. a rtiee^ 

ground^ a spaoe of ground, 

or time. 
Species, ei, f. 5. a fanuy a 

figure. 
SpeciOse, adv. speciously. 
SpectQ, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. 1. to 

behold, to look to. 
Speculator, Oris, m. ^ a be- 
holder, a spy. 
Spemo, sprCvi, sprStum, sper- 

nSre, a. 3. to aespise. 
Spero, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. to 

hope, 
Spes^ spei, f. 5. hope. 
Spintus, ds, m. 4. breath, the 

soul, 
Spontis, sponte, f. 3. fused 

only in tne gen. and abl.) of 

one*s own accord. 
Stadium, ii, n. 2. a race* 

course, a stadium. • 

Statim, adv. immediately. 
Statue, uif Qtum, uSre, a. «1. to 
se/ upy to resolve. 
Sto, stdti, statum, stftre, n. \. 

Stojci, Orutn, m, 2. the Stoics 



a sect qf GreeisM pkUoso^ 

phers. 
Stomichns, S^ m. 8. the ito> 

mtwhy passton, 
Studeo, ui, — ere, a. 8. to 

study, to attend to. 
Studiitoe, adv. diligently, oort' 

fuUy. 
Stadium, ii, n. 2. study^ dm^ 

gence. 
Stultitia, ae, f. 1. foOyy fOK- 

ness, 
Stttltus, a, um, adj. fooKsJL 
Stultus, i^ m. 2. afooL 
Suadeo, si, lum, aEre, a. 2. to 

advise. 
Suftvis, e, a4j* sweeL 
Suavitas, fttis^ f. 3. sweeineti. 
Sub. prqK under. 
Sublime^ adv. on high, 
Submisse, adv. towfy, humbly, 
Subsidium, ii, n. 2. help, as-- 

sistance. 
Succedo, ssi, ssum, dSre, a. 3. 

to approach, to succeed, 
Succenseo, ui, um, ere, a. 2. 

to be angry with, 
Succurro, curri, cursum, cur- 

rSre, a. 3. to succour, to help. 
Sufficio, ed, ectum, icSre, d. 

^ a. 3. to substitute, to suf 

fice, 
Suffundo, fQdi, f&sum, fun- 

dSre, a. 3. to poiir upon, to 

spread over. 
SuggSro, essi, estum, erSre, a. 

o. to raise up, to suggest. 
Sui, Gen, pron. of himself, of 

herse{f, qf itself. 
Sum, fui, esse, irr. to be. 
Summa, ae, f. 1. the sumy or 

aggregate of any thing. 
Summus, a, um, adj. highest, 

greatest. 
^utivo^ ^vk, ^Va\s\^ ^te^ a. 3. to 
take. 
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Supcrbus, a, urn, adj. proud, 
naughty. 

jSuperior, us, a^j* higher. 

Supgro, ftvi, fttum, fire, a. I. 
to surpass^ to overcome. ^ 

Superstes, itis, adj. surviving^ 
remaining. 

Superstitio, Gnis, f. 3. super- 
stition. 

SuperstitiOsus^ a, um, adj. su- 
perstitious. 

Superus, a, urn, adj. high. 

Supervenio, vSni, ventum, ve- 
nire, a. 4. to come upon un- 
expectedly^ to surprue. 

Suppedito, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 
&n.l. to supply, to suffice* 

Supplidum, iiy D. 2. punisk- 
ment. 

Supra, prep, above. 

Su primus, a, um, adj. highest, 
last 

Surgo, rexi, rectum, gSre, a. 3. 
to raise up, to rise. 

Surripio, ipui, eptum, ipSre, 
a. 3. /o t(Uie secretly, to 
steal. 

SuRcipio, 8pi, eptum, ipSre, a. 
3. to under take. 

Suspendo, di, sum, dSre, a. 8. 
to hang up, to suspend. 

Suspicor, fttus, ftri, dep. 1. to 
suspect. 

Sustaneo^ tinui, tentum, tinSre, 
a. 2. to hold up, to sustain. 

Suus, a, um, pron. his own, 
her oum, its oum, /Aetr oum, 

Sylla, ae, m. 1. SyUa, a Ro- 
man general. 

SyracQsae, ftrum, f. 1. Syra' 
cuse, a city qf Sicily. 



T. 

Tabula, ae, f. 1. a board, a 

table. 
Taceo, ui, itum, ere, n. 2. to 

^silent. 



Tacitumus, a, um, adj. silent. 
Tacitus, a, ura, adj. silent. 
Taedet, uit, or itum est, 6re, 

imp. it wearies^ it irks, 
Taedium, ii, n. 2. weariness, 
Talentum, i, o. 2. a talent. 
Talis, e, adj. such, such like. 
Tarn, adv. so, so much. 
Tamen, adv. & conj. neverthe^ 

less, yet. 
Tandem, adv. at length. 
Tanffo, tetigi, tactum, tangere^ 

a. 3. to touch. 
Tanquam, adv. as well as, as 

if- 

TantSIus, i, m. 3. Tantalus, a 
king of Phrygia. 

Tanto, adv. oy so much, so 
much. 

TantiUus, a, um, adj. so little, 
never so little. 

Tantum, adv. so much, only. 

Tantus, a, um, adj. so great^ 
so many. 

Tarditas, fttis, f. 3. slowness. 

Tarentlnus, a, um, adj. of To* 
rentum, Tarentine. 

Tarentum, i, n. 2. Tarentum, 
a city in the south of Italy, 

Tarqumius, ii, ra. 2. Tarqni- 
nius, the last kina of Home. 

Taurus, i, m. 2. a buu. 

Tellus, Qris, f. 3. the goddess 
qfthe earth, the earth. 

TemSre, adv. rashlv. 

Temeritas, fttis, f. 3. rashfiess. 

Temno, — — ere, a. 3. to de- 
spise. 

Temperantia, ae, f. 1. modera- 
tion, temperance. 

Tempcro, ftvi, fttum, ftre, a. 1. 
to moderate, to govern. 

Tempestas, ftds, r. 3. time, a 
season, a storm. 

Templum, i, n. 2. a consecrat- 
ed pla^. a temple. 

Tenax, ftcis, ai^. holding fast, 
. tenacious. 
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dSre, a. 3. to stretch out, to 

go to* 
TenSbrae, firam, f. 1. dark- 
ness. 
Teneo, ui, turn, Sre, a. 2. to 

hold, 
Tener, Sra, Srum, a^j* tender. 
Ten to, avi, fitum, Ore, a. 1. to 

feel^ to try. 
Tenuis, e, adj. thin, slender. 
Tenuo, avi, atum^ ftre^ a. 1. to 

make thin^ to diminish, 
Tergum, i, n. 2. t?ie back. 
Terra, ae, f. 1. tlie earth, 
Terribilis, e, adj. terrible^ 

dreadful. 
Terror, Oris, m. 3. terror, 

alarm. 
Testis, is, c. 3. a witness, 
Tetcr, tra, trum, adj. fouly 

cruel, 
TetrTcus, a, um, adj. rude^ 

rough, sullen. 
Thales. is, m. 3. Tholes, one 

of the severe wise men of 

Greece, 
Themistdcles, is, m. 3. The- 

mistoclesy an Athenian 

statesman. 
TheodOrus, i, m. 2. Theodo. 

rus^ a Grecian philosopher, 
Timco, ui. — Sre, a. 2. to fear, 

to dread. 
Timide, adv. timorously, 
Timidus, a, um, adj. fearful, 

timorous, 
Timor, Oris, m. 3. fear. 
Tofi;a, ae, f . \, a gown. 
Tollo, sustiUi, sublatum. tol- 

ISre, a. 3. to raise, to lift up, 

to take away. 
Totus, a, um, adj. whole. 
Trado, Idi, Itum, Sre, a. 3. to 

give, to deliver up, 
TradQco, xi, ctum, cSre, a. S. 

to brin^ over, to transport. 
Traho, xi, ctum, hSre, a. 3. to 
i/raWj, io lead. 
^rBjteio, ici, ectuxxiy kSxet a. 



8. to throw over, to trans- 

port, 
Tranquille, adv. quietly, cahiu 

ly. 
TranquillTtas, fitis, f. 3. siili- 

ness, calmness, 
Tranquillus, a, um, adj. cairn, 

still. 
Transeo, ii, seldom Ivi, Itum, 

ire, irr. to go, or pass over. 
Transversus, a, um, adj. trans^ 

verse, across, 
Trecenti, ae, a, adj. three hun~ 

dred. 
TrepTdo, ftvi, fttum, are, n. 1. 

to be in a hurry, to tremble. 
Tres, adj. three, 
Tribuo, ui, Qtum, uSre, a. 3. to 

give, to bestow, 
Tnc£ni, ae, a. adj. thirty to 

each, 
Triginta, adj. ind. thirty. 
Tristis, e, am. sad, gkxmy, 
Triumphus, i, m. 2. a triumph. 
Trux, trucis, &^. fierce, cruel, 
Tu, tui, pron. thou, you. 
Tueor, Qtus, & uuub, uCri, 

dep. to see, to defend. 
Tum, adv. tfum, at that Hme ; 

conj. and, so, also. 
Tumultuor, atus, firi, dep. 1. 

to make a tumult, or tfp. 

roar. 
Tunc, adv. theth, at that Hme, 
Turba, ae, f. 1. a crowd. 
Turbulentus, % um, a4j* <fw- 

turbed, muddy, 
Turpis, e, adj. base, shame" 

ful. 
TurpTter. adv. basely. 
TurpTtQao, mis, f. 3. baseness^ 

disgrace. 
Tusculanus, a. um, a^j* be- 

longina to Tusculum, a diy 

Tutela, ae, f. I. a defence, pro- 

tection. 
Tuto, adv. so^el^. 
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U. 

Ubi, adv. where, when, 
Ubicunquc, adv. wheresoever. 
Ubique, adv. every where, 
Udus, a, um, adj. wet^ moist, 
Ulciscor, ultus, ulcisci, dep. 3. 

to punish^ to avenge, 
Ullus, a, um, adj. any, 
Ultio, onis, f. 3. revenge. 
Ultra, prep, beyond ; ^v. far' 

thcr, 
Ulysses, is, m. 3. UlysseSy a 

king of Ithaca, 
Umbra, ae, f. 1. a shadow^ a 

shade, 
Una, adv. together, 
Unda, ae, f. La wave, 
Unde, adv. whence, 
Undecimus, a, um, adj. the 

eleventh, 
Undique, adv. on every side, 
Unguo, xi, ctum, guSre, a. 3. 

to anoint. 
Unguis, is, m. 3. a nail^ a 

claw. 
Unicus, a, um, adj. one alone, 

only. 
Universusy a, um, adj. whole, 

universal, 
Unquam, adv. ever, 
Unus, a, um, adj. one. 
Unusquisque, unaquaeque, 

unumquodque, or unum- 

auidque, pron. every one, 
Urb&nus, a, um, adj. belonging 

to a city, polite, dvil, 
Urbs, urbis, f. 3. a city, 
Uro, ussi, ustum, uiSre, a. 3. 

to bum. 
Usque, ady. as far as, even, 
UsQra, ae, f. 1. use, usury, 
Usus, us, m. 4. use, 
Ut, conj. that ; adv. as, when, 
Uter, tra, tnun, adj. whether, 

or which of the two, 
Utnis, e, adj. useful, fit. 
UtUTtas, iltis, f. 3. tite/ulness. 
VOnam, conj. I touh (hat. 



Utrum, adv. whether 9 

Utor, usus, uti, dep. 3. to use^ 

toenjotf. 
Uxor, Oris, f. 3. a wife, 

V. 

Vaco, Svi, fitum, ftre, o. & a. 

I. to be free from, to be at 

leisure. 
Vacuus, a, um, adj. void, 

empty. 
Valde, adv. very much, greatly. 
Valeo, ui, Itum, Sre, n. 2. to 

be in health, to be strong, to 

avail. 
ValetOdo, Inis, f. 3. health, 
Vanus, a, um, adj. vain, 

empty, 
Vas, vasis, n. 3. a vessel ; PL 

a, drum, o. 2. 
Vastus, a, um, adj. vetst, large, 

waste, 
Vates, is, c. 3. a prophet, a 

poet, 
Ve, or, an enclitic particle al- 
ways subjoined to another 

word. 
Vectlgal, fills, n. 3. a tribute 

a tax, revenue, 
Vehementer, adv. vehemently, 

eagerly, 
Vel, conj. or, either. 
Vellus, Sris, n. 3. a fleece. 
Velo, fivi, fitum, ftie, a. L to 

cover, to veH. 
Velocitas, Atis, f. 3. velocity, 

swiftness, 
Velox, Ocis, adj. sw\ft, nimble, 
Velut^ conj. as, like as, 
Venditatio, tois, f. 3. a boasU 

ing, a vaunting, 
Vendo, Idi, Itum, Sre, a. 3. lo 

sell, 
Veneo, ii, — . Ire» n. i. to be 

sold, 
Ven2ror, fttav *3^ ^ss^. V. v* 
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Venio, v€ni, Yentum, Tenlre, a. 

4. to come, 
Venor, fitus, firi, dep. 1. to 

hunt. 
Venter, tris, m. 3. the belly. 
Verbuin, i, n. 2. a word, 
Vere, adv. trvly^ verily, 
Veiecundia, ae^ f. 1. modesty, 

bathfulneM, 
Verecundus, a, um, a^j* mo- 
dest, bcuh/uL 
Vereor, Ttus, Sri, dep. 2. to re- 

spect, to fear, 
Veritas, fitis, f. 3. truth. 
VerOySaY. truly, indeed; coDJ. 

but. 
Verres, is, m. 3. Verrea, a 

fnan^s name, 
Versor, fitus, firi, dep. I, to be 

employed, to stay with one. 
Versus, adv. towarcL 
Vosus, {is, m. 4. a line,aver8€. 
Verto, ti, sum, tgre, a. 3. to 

turn. 
Verum, i, n. 2. the truth, 
• Verum, conj* but, but yet. 
Verus, a, nm, adj. true. 
Vescor, — vesci, dep. 3. to eat, 

to feed upon. 
Vespasifinus, i, m. 2. Vespa- 
sian, a Roman emperor. 
Vesper, Norn. — e, or i ; Abl. 

m. 3. the evening, 
Vester, tra, trum, pron. your, 

ot yours. 
Veto, ui, itum, fire, a. 3. to 

forbid. 
Vetus, ens, adj. oici, ancient, 
Vetustas, fills, f. 3. antiquity, 

age. 
Via, ae, f. 1. a t/oay. 
Viaticum, i, n. 2. provisions 

/or a journey. 
VicSDj, ae, a, adj. twenty to 
eacJk, 



Victoria, ae, f. \,a victory, 
Victus, iis, m. 4. food, euste" 

nance. 
Video, vidi, visum, vidCre, a. 

2. to see ; Pass, to seem, 
VigQia, ae, f. 1. a watch, a 

sentry. 
Vigilo, avi, fitum, fire, a. I. to 

watchy to be vigilant, 
Viginti, adj. ind. twenty, 
Villicus, i, m. 2. a steward, 
Vinco, vici, victum, cere, a. 3. 

to cottguer. 
Vinculum, i, n. 2. a bond, a 

chain, 
Vindicta, ae, f. I. revenge, 

ven.geance 
Vinum, i^ n. 2. wine. 
VvSio, fivi, fitum, fire, a. 1. (o 

hurt, to violate. 
Vir, viri, m. 2. a man, a huS' 

band. 
Virgo, Inis, f. 3. a virgin. 
Virtus, fitis, f. 3. virtue. 
Vis, vis, f. 3. force, strength, 

power ; PI. vires, ium, &c. 
Viso, visi, — visSre, &,3. togo 

to see, to visit. 
Vita, ae, f. 1. l\fe 
Vitium, ii, n. 2. a fault, vice. 
Vito, fivi, atum, are, a. 1. to 

shu7i, to avoid. 
Vitupero, fivi, atum, fire, a. I. 

to hlame, to disparage. 
Vivax, ficis, adj. long-lived, 

lively. 
Vivo, vixT, victum, vivere, a. 

3. to live, 

Vix, adv. scarcely. 

Voco, fivi, fitum, are, a. 1. to 

call, 
Volo, fivi, fitum, fire, a. 1. to 

^ Volo, volui^ velle, irr. to be 
tfiUUng^ to MA&K 



Vlcfnus, a, um, adj. naiyh-\ Vo\uIv^»^^«>^^^«s^l^^^^M^* 
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Volvo, vi, Qtum, vSre, a. 3. to 

roll^ to turn round, 
Voluptas, fttis. f. 3. pleetsuire. 
Vox, vocis, X. 8. a voice^ a 

word. 
Vulgaris, ty a4i* vulgar^ com' 

•Ron* 
Vulgufl, i, n. gometknes m. 2. 

the common people^ the mob. 



Vulnus, Sris, n. 3. a wound, 
Vultus, (is, m. 4. the counter 
nance. 



Xerxes, is, m. 8. Xeraee, a 
king qf Persia, 
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PUBLISHED BY OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH. 



CORDERII COLIiOQUIA ; a new Edition, carefully cor- 
rected, with the Quantities marked; and containing a vocabulary qf all 
the Words thai occur in the teaet. By the Rev. Geo. Mu.ugan. IBmo. 
2«. bound. 

As there is nottiiDg In an elementary school-book of greater consequence than 
correctness, no pains ha\-e been spared, in this new edition of WlUymot's Selection 
fh)m the CoHoquiea of Cordertns, to attain so desirable an object. Not only has 
the Text been every where revised with the utmost attention, but the Kditnr, 
having through the kindness of a ftlend procured a copy of the original vroric* 
has been enabled to correct ae^'eral important eirors that appear in all the former 
editions, and to introduce many very decided improvements. 

In drawing up the Vocabulary, it was deenwd of great consequence that it 
should be strictly adapted to the book. "With this view, those words only that are 
to be found in the Text, and the meanings in which they there occur, are in- 
•erted ; so that the mind of the Student willnot be distracted by a variety of loose 
and inapplicable sif^nifications. At the same time, any peculiarnhrases, which 
would not bear a literal verdon, are more freely translated. It will be observed, 
also, that the derivation of the words— and, occasionally, even the insertion of the 
more remote root, in Italics— forms a distingidshing character of the Vocabulary. 
The want of this in former editions has often been matter of complaint, and there 
can be little doubt that the introduction of it now will be considered an important 
advantage. 

It is hoped, therefore, that, with these improvements, the pesent edition ivill 
be found superior to any that have preceded it, and calculated at once to abridge 
the labour of the Teacher and facilitate the progress of the Scholar. 

** We have no hesitation, in recommending the present edition of Cordery as th« 
best that has yet appeared for the use of schools."— £(ftn2>ui^A Literary Journal. 

** A neat edition of our old friend, the abridged Corderius, with a good Voca« 
Irnlary. It is perhaps better than any other first book in Latin."— Spectator. 

" In this, much industry and accuracy are perceptible : and every important 
quantity is nuurked ; and a copious Vocabulary appended.**— Ntfto Monthitf Hi*- 
ga^ne, 

" A very good e^tion of this elementary work of instruction. We know not 
that it calls for any farther remark, than tnat the type is good and clear, and tba 
dze convenient.'*— 3fefro/)o;ttan. 

" Remarkable care has been bestowed upon the correctness of the text, and of 
the Vocabulary, so that the editor has, by the same means, abridged the labour of 
the teacher, and facilitated tfie progress of the miTpi\,"—Bath Herald, 

" Particular care has been taken to ensure the correctness of the work. The 
Vocabulary at the end is copious, and must be extremely useful to the student."— 
Durham Adoertiaer, 

** We can safely recommend Mr Milllgan's editkm as the best we have ever 
wen."— ^Aemeum. 

" The distinguishing characteristic of this edition is the scrupulous aocunwy 
with which the text has been revised.*— Ljoerpoo/ Chronide, 

'* This new edition of Willymot's Selection from the Colloquies of Corderln*-* 
fnm. the care and attention with which Mr MiUigan has revised not only Willy- 
mot's text, but the orieinal woik,-4s o^e of 'the oest elementary school-bodes we 
could put into the hanos of a schoolboy. Several important errors which had ap> 
peared in all former editions have been corrected, and many very dcdded improw 
ments introduced. The annexed Vocabulary, from its being adapted exclusively 
to the boolc. and fh>m its containing the denvations of the words, must prove a 
nacftil auxiliary both to the learner and the teacher.*— ^berdsen Journal, 

CORNELIUS NEPOS, with Marginal Notes; intended 
to explain Intricacies of Construction, Peculianties of Phrase, and Obicu- 
ritics of Allusion ; a Chronological Table in English, comprising the nrin*. 
cipal i^ents related in the Lives ; a Roman Cai^cAax^-viSiOcv. •«». vr»s§swsMfc^ 
tion of the Method of reckomns iyate» Y»i CaNssodflk, Waci», ^^^lli^f^sS;^ 
Vocabulary, containing all the NVofc^A «c«fc ocow ^»^^J^^^S^^ 
vsriouM f^gniflcationt, and an afic«iT«!t.« w««t«we% \» ^^w* ^«m«^ 
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ao? peculiarity of translation is required ; and an Index of Ftoper Tf ametv 
cateulatcd to throw much light on the Text, by the Historical, GeognqihU 
cal, and Mythological Information which it contains. By the Hev. Albz. 
Stbwabt. Tenth Edition ; in one thiclc volume 18mo, Ss. bound. 

" What has attracted our attention, and dcMrved our praise, in thii neat little 
publicatioiit ]m the plan on which it is constructed. Marginal notes are added to 
the text, admiraUy calculated to help the tyro to the full understanding of his 
task ; and a Chronological Table completes this portion of useful information. 
There are alto an Index of Ptoi)er Names, and instructive Tables, which explain 
and apply the Koman method of reckoning by Calends, Nones, and Ides ; but the 
great and peculiar recommendation to us is one at a ty|dcal kind, namely, the 
printing of the accents very accurately over the text.— We have only to repeat our 
perfect approbation of this edition, for its ample intelligenGe, correctness, and 
Jornu"— Literary Gazette* 

** An enlarged edition of Cornelius Nepos, by the Rev. Alex. Stewart, merits* 
on several accounts, a decided preference over any former one. It contuns mar- 
ginal notes explaining any difficulties of phraseology which may occur, and also 
the marks of the long and short syllables placed over most of the words. At the 
conclusion of the lives is placed a Chronulogical Table of Events, and the mode 
of comimting time by Olympiads, together with a complete Koman Calendar."— ^ 
Mnnthly Magazine* 

** llesides the Lives of Eminent Commanders by ComeUus Nepos, with notes, 
this little volume contains a Chronology, Calendar, Vocabulary, and Index of 
Names.— The text is throughout accented, to denote the quandtv of the syllables, 
and the work is, on the whole, worthy of general encouragement.'^— Nint^ Monthly 
Magazine, 

SALLUSTII OPERA ; a new and ffreatlv improved Edi- 
tion, with copious Marginal Notes, and an Historical and Geographical 
Index. By Joun Dymock, LL.D.j Glasgow. Third Edition. 18mo. 28. 
6d. iwuud. 

An INTRODUCTION to LATIN SYNTAX : Contain- 
ing. 1. The Rules of Syntax, as delivered in Mr Ruddiman's Rudiments, 
with a brief Illustration. 2. Explanatory Noten. S. Examples taken, for 
the most part, ft-om the Classic Authors. 4. English Exercises. To which 
is subjoined an Epitome of Ancient History, from the Creation to the Birth 
of Christ ; with a Coilection of Historical and Chronological Questions. 
By John Maib, A. M — A New Edition ; with improved English Headings, 
Additional Notes, an English and Latin Voctibubry, and a Vocabulary of 
Proper Names. By the Rev. Alex. Stewart. ISmo. Ss. bound, or with- 
out Vocabularies, 2s. 

In the present cation. It has been the Editor's endeavour to render'it still mons 
deserving of its established popularity, by replacing some of its antiquated or vnl- 
gar phrases with others more adapted to the refinement of modem taste;— by In- 
troducing corrections of several errors discovered on tracing the sentences to thdr 
original authors ^-by adding a feiv Notes, illustrative of particular remarks, or 
peculiarities of coustructkm : and by compiling an English and Latin Vocabulary, 
far th« assistance of the pupil in translating into Latin the Enslish Exercises on 
each Rule ; with a Vocabulary of Proper Names, explanatory of every word that 
occurs in the Work connected with Ancient History, Geography, and Mythology. 
These addittons will be received, it it hoped, as considenble improvements. They 
can scarcely fail to fsdlitate materially the labours of the scholar.;^ and it Is hoped 
they may likewise be found of some use in asristing the exertions of the teacher. 

" The additions and corrections of the present editor increase the value of one 
of our most useful school-books, and one which will now probably be as^vell re- 
ceived on this skle of the Twcedj as it has been extensively patronisod! on the 
other."— >4etes. 
" MrBlair's Introduction to Latin Syntax is a school-book, the merits of which 
fn pretty generally known ; and the improvements made by Mr Stewart, render 
'tone of the beet work; If not the best, of the \L\n&.**— Asiotir. Jwmal. 
., ^poa the whole, we can safely Tecmnxnend the tovmcxi!! wkjtXv«xn!Mft.\»rf.\)\ tdir 
"9"yfJ»*blJtbed of this long cttaUUshfid schooVteoV. Y«e twkj *A^»%St«!t\\.V 
/J!™^5J * •''^ convenient fi»in, «nd wlth«ra*«KVOTkR^1MA.uw«B«mr-liii>VH 
'5'^ ^'•wrwfy Joumaim 
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